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PLAN 


FOR RE-PRINTING THE 

AGRICULTURAL SURVEYS. 

BY THE 

PRESIDENT 

OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

A BOARD eAablillied for the purpofe of making every 
eflential enquiry, into the Agricultural State, and the 
means of promoting the internal improvement of a powerful 
Empire, will ncccflarily have it in view, to examine the 
fources of publick profperity, in regard to various import- 
ant particulars. Perhaps the following is the moll natural 
order for carrying on fuch important inveftigations ; namely, 
to afeertain, 

i. The riches to be obtained from the furface of the na- 
tional territory. 

2. The mineral or fubterraneous treafures of which the 
country is polfefled. 

3. The wealth to be derived from its Areams, rivers, ca- 
nals, inland navigations, coaAs, and fifheries. And, 

4. The means of promoting the improvement of the 
people in regard to their health, induAry, and morals, 
founded on a JiatiJiical furvey, or a minute and care- 
ful enquiry into the adtual hate of every parochial 
diftriiS in the kingdom, and the drcumftances of its 
inhabitants. 


B 


Under 


r ii ] 

Under one or other of tliefe heads, every point of real 
importance, that can tend to promote the general happinefs 
of a great nation, feerns to be included. 

Invefligations of fo extenfive and fo complicated a nature 
mud require, it is evident, a confiderable fpace of time before 
they can be completed. Differing indeed in many refpects 
from each other, it is better perhaps that they fhould be 
undertaken at different periods, and feparately confidered. 
Under that impreffion, the Board of Agriculture has hitherto 
dirc£ted its attention to the firft point only, namely, the 
cultivation of the furface, and the rcfources to be derived 
from it. 

That the facts effential for fuch an inveffigation might be 
collected with more celerity and advantage, a number of in- 
telligent and refpeiitablc individuals were appointed, to furnifh 
the Board with accounts of the date of hufbandry, and the 
means of improving the different diftridts of the kingdom. 
The returns they fent were printed, and circulated by every 
means the Board of Agriculture could devife, in the diftricts 
to which they rcfpedtivcly related; and in confequence of 
that circulation, a great mafs of additional valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained. For the purpofe of communicating 
that information to the publick in general, but more efpe- 
cially to thofe counties the mod intcrefted therein, the Board 
has rcfolved to reprint the Survey of each County, as foon 
as it feemed to be fit for publication ; and among feveral 
equally advanced, the counties of Norfolk and Lancafter ' 
were pitched upon for the commencement of the propofed 
publication; it being thought moft advifable to begin with 
one county on the Ealfcm, and another on the VV eftera 
coaft of the Illand. When all thefe Surveys (hall have been 
thus re-printed, it will be attended with little difficulty to 
draw up an abftracl of the whole (which will not probably 

exceed 
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exceed two or three volumes quarto) to be laid before his 
Majefty, and both Houfes of Parliament ; and afterwards a 
general Report on the prefent ftate of the country, and the 
means of its improvement, may be fyftematically arranged, 
according to the various fubjeds conneded with agriculture. 
Thus every individual in the kingdom may have, 

1. An account of the husbandry of his own particular 

county; or, 

2. A general view of the agricultural ftate of the kingdom 

at large, according to the counties, or diftrids, int® 
which it is divided ; or, 

3. An arranged fyftem of information on agricultural fub- 

jeds, whether accumulated by the Board fincc its 
eftablifhmcnt, or previoufly known ; 

And thus information refpeding the ftate of the kingdom, 
and Agricultural knowledge in general, will be attainable 
with every pofliblc advantage. 


In re-printing thefe Reports, it was judged neceflary, that 
they (hould be drawn up according to one uniform model; 
and after fully confidering the fubjed, the following form 
was pitched upon, as one that would include in it all the 
particulars which it was neceflary to notice in an Agricul- 
tural Survey. As the other Reports will be re-printed in 
the fame manner, the reader will thus be enabled to find 
out at once, where any point is treated of, to which he may 
wifti to dired his attention. 
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PLAN of the R&PRINTED REPORTS. 


Preliminary Obfervations. 

CHAP. 

I. Geographical State and Circumftances. 

Sect. i. — S ituation and Extent. 

2. — Divifions. 

3. — Climate. 

4. — Soil and Surface. 

5. — Minerals. 

6. — Water. 

II. State of Property. 

Sect. i. — E ftates, and their Management. 

2. — Tenures. 

III. Buildings. 

Sect. i. — H oufes of Proprietors. 

2. — Farm Houfes and Offices; and Repairs. 

3. — Cottages. 

IV. Mode of Occupation. 

Sect. i. — S ize of Farms. Character of the 

Farmers. 

2. — Rent — in Money — in Kind — in Per- 

fonal Services. 

3. — Tythes. 

4. — Poor-Rates. 

5. — Leafes. 

6. — Expence and Profit. 

V. Implements. 

VI. Inclofing — Fences — Gates. 

VII. Arable Land. 

Sect. i. — T illage. 

2.— F allowing. 
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CHAP. 

VII. Sect. 3. — Rotation of Crops. 

4. — Crops commonly cultivated; their Seed, 

Culture, Produce, Sic.* 

5. — Crops not commonly cultivated. 

VIII. Grafs. 

Sect. i. — Natural Meadows and Paftures. 

2. — Artificial Grades. 

3. — Hay Harvefi. 

4. — Feeding. 

IX. Gardens and Orchards. 

X. Woods and Plantations. 

XI. Waftes. 

XII. Improvements. 

Sect. x. — Draining. 

2. — Paring and Burning. 

3. — Manuring. 

4. — Weeding. 

5. — Watering. 


• Where the quantity is confiderablc, the information refpefting the 
crops commonly cultivated maybe arranged under the following heads: 
C tillage, 


I. Preparation 5 ^ tillage, ) 
r ( manure. 3 


a. Sort. 

3. Steeping. 

4. Seed (quantity fown.) 

5. Time of lowing. 


f lioe ; 

weeding, 
(_ feeding 


6. Culture whilll 
growing 

7. Harveft. 

8 . Threlhing. 

9. Produce. 

10. Manufacture of bread. 
In general the fame heads will fuit the following grains: 
Barley. Oats. Beans. Rye. Pcafe. Buck-wheat, 
Vetches - - - Application. 




• SS: n5 'i 

! Drawn - - - ■> 

Kept on'grafs' - - - [ 

in houfes • - - J 
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CHAP. 

XIII. Live Stock. 

Sect. i. — Cattle. 

2. — Sheep. 

3. — Horfes, and their Ufe in Hufbandry, 

compared to Oxen. 

4. — Hogs. 

5. — Rabbits. 

6. — Poultry. 

7. — Pigeons. 

8. — Bees. 

XIV. Rural Economy. 

Sect. i. — L abour — Servants — Labourers— 
Hours of Labour. 

2. — Provilions. 

3. — Fuel. 

XV. Political Economy, as connected with 

or affe&ing Agriculture. 

Sect. i. — R oads. 

2. — Canals. 

3. — Fairs. 

4. — Weekly Markets. 

5. ' — Commerce. 

6 . — M anufactures. 

. 7. — Poor. 

< 8. — Population. 

XVI. Obftacles to Improvement; including ge- 
neral Obfervations on Agricultural Legiflation and Police. 

XVII. Mifcellaneous Obfervations. 

Sect. i. — A gricultural Societies. 

2. — Weights and Meafures. 

Conclufion. — Means of Improvement, and the Meafures 
calculated for that Purpofe. 

Appendix. 
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PERFECTION in fuch inquiries is not in the power 
of any body of men to obtain at once, whatever may be the 
extent of their views, or the vigour of their exertions. If 
Lewis XIV. eager to have his kingdom known, and pof- 
fefled of boundiefs power to effect it, failed fo much in the 
attempt, that of all the provinces in his kingdom, only one 
was fo deferibed as to fecure the approbation of poftcrity;* 
it will not be thought ftrange that a Board, pofleffed of 
means fo extremely limited, fhould find it difficult to reach 
even that degree of perfection which, perhaps, might have 


* See Voltaire’s Age of Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 1*7, 128, edit. 175*. 
The following extra<ft from that work will explain the circumftance 
above alluded to. 

“ Lewis had no Colbert, nor Louvois, when about the year 1698, 
“ for the inftrudtion of the Duke of Burgundy, he ordered each of the 
intendants to draw up a particular defeription of his province. By 
“ this means an exadl account of the kingdom might have been ob- 
“ tained, and a juft enumeration of the inhabitants. It was an ufeful 
“ work, though all the intendants had not the capacity and attention 
“ of Monfieur de Lamoignon de Baville. Had what the king diredled 
“ been as well executed in regard to every province, as it was by this 
“ magiftrate in the account of Languedoc, the colledlion would have 
*« been one of the moft valuable monuments of the age. Some of them 
are well done; but the plan was irregular and imperfedt, becaufe all 
“ the intendants were not rellrained to one and the fame. It were to 
“ be wilhed, that each of them had given, in columns, the number of 
“ inhabitants in each eleeftion; the nobles, the citizens, the labourers, 
“ the artifans, the mechanics, the cattle of every kind ; the good, the 
“ indifferent, and the bad lands; all the clergy, regular and fecularj 
“ their revenues, thofe of the towns, and thofe of the communities. 

“ All thefe heads, in moft of their accounts, are confufed and im- 
“ perfedl; and it is frequently necefiary to fearch with great care and 
“ pains to find what is wanted. The defign was excellent, and would 
“ have been of the greateft ufe, had it been executed with judgment 
“ and uniformity.” 

been 
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been attainable with more extenfive powers. The candid 
Reader cannot expcft in thefe Reports more than a certain 
portion of ufcful information, fo arranged as to render them 
a bafis for further arid more detailed enquiries. The atten- 
tion of tire intelligent Cultivators of the kingdom, however, 
will doubtlefs be excited, and the minds of men in general 
gradually brought to coniider favourably of an undertaking, 
which will enable all to contribute to the national ftores of 
knowledge, upon topicks fo truly interefting as thofe which 
concern the Agricultural interefts of their country; interefts, 
which on juft principles never can be improved, until the 
prefent ftatc of the kingdom be fully known, and the means 
of its future improvement afcertained with minutcnefs and 
accuracy. 



PRELIMINARY 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


TO THE 

SOMERSETSHIRE RE-PRINTED REPORT. 


r I 'HE following Remarks on the prefent Rate of Agri- 
culture in the county of Somerfet having been made 
without an actual furvey, thofe readers who are converfant 
with the fubjecl will be able, no doubt, to point out many 
defeSls , errors , and omijions. 

The Writer, however, prefumes, that though he may not 
have fpecifically and exprefsly touched on all the practices 
and improvements of the belt farmers, yet that no kind or 
clafs of thefe matters has been abfolutely overlooked. 

He does not profefs to have given a complcat detail of 
the various branches of rural management, but to have dif- 
cufled the moll important articles belonging thereto; and he 
has done his utmoft to treat the fubject in fuch a manner, 
and to exprefs his meaning in fuch a language, as might be 
belt adapted to the undemanding and comprchenfion of 
common farmers. 

Should the fubjeft of inclofmg , £sV. the JVaJle Lands , be 
thought by fome to occupy too much room, the writer in- 
treats them to weigh in their own minds, whether any thing, 
fo nearly related to publick as well as individual good, can 
be too diffufely handled, or too ftrongly recommended. 

To 
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To the following Gentlemen the writer is indebted for 
valuable information, and he beg? leave to exprefs his 
warmeft acknowledgements for the fame : 

Mr. Perkins, of Oakhill near Shepton-Mallet. 

Mr. Anderdon, of Henlade near Taunton. 

Mr. Whitmarsh, of Batts near ditto. 

Mr. Abraham, of White-Lackington. 

Mr. Matthews, of Bath, Secretary to the Agricultural 
Society. 

Mr. Paget, of Cranmoor. 

Mr. Crocker, of Frome. 

Mr. Lock, of Brent. 

Mr. White, of Sand near Wells. 

Mr. Phippen, of Mere near ditto. 

Mr. Kingdon, of Milverton near Taunton. 

Mr. Davis, of Longleat, Wilts. 

Mr. Palfreman, of North Devon. 

Rev. Unwin Clarke, of Monkfilver. 

Others who promifed their affiftance, and who, from 
practical knowledge, were competent to the talk, withheld 
their communications, from an ill-founded apprehenfion, 
that the eft'ablifliment of a Board of Agriculture was pre- 
paratory to additional taxation under fome form or other. 
This the writer has reafon to mention with regret. 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 


or 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Sect. i. — Situation and Extent. 

S OMERSETSHIRE is a maritime county, in the 
South-weft part of England, having the Briftol Channel 
on the Weft — Gloucefterfture, and the city and county of 
Briftol, on the North — Wiltlhire on the Eaft — and Devon- 
lhire on the South and South- Weft. 

/ Its form is oblong, being in length from North-eaft to 
South-weft 80 miles — in breadth from Eaft to Weft about 
36 miles — and in circumference about 200 miles. 

The reporter cannot with abfolute precifion ftate the total 
amount of acres, or the number of inhabitants, in this 
county; but he conceives the former to be about one million 
of acres, and the latter about three hundred thoufand. The 
average value per acre of the inclofed and cultivated land is 
not lefs now tlian twenty-five (hillings per annum; and at 
the Revolution the total annual value was eftimated at 

375,000]. 
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375,000!. The different appropriations of this furface of 
land may be arranged in the following way: 


Towns and villages — - 

Publick and private roads — 

Rivers, lakes, ponds, &c. — 

Woods and plantations 

Meadow and paffure land inclofed 
Marfh and fen-land uninclofed 
Arable and convertible land inclofed 

Common fields 

Uncultivated waftes 1 ■ 


Acres. 

3000 

1 5.000 
2,500 

20.000 
584,500 

30.000 
260,000 

20.000 

65.000 


* 1 , 000,000 


The fea-coaft is very irregular, in fome places projecting 
into lofty and rocky promontories, and in others receding 
into fine bays, with flat and level fliores. From Stert point . 
northward, the coaft is flat, and compofed of vaft fand- 
banks repelling the inundation of the fea, which, in ancient 
times, walhed over thefe (hoals, and flowed up into the 
country, covering with its waters that extenfive territory 
now called Brcnt-Marjh. The fea, after its general retire- 
ment, paid frequent vifits to thefe parts ; and it was found 
neceffary, to the fccurity of the country, to eftablifh a 


* Since this account was taken, fundry a efts of parliament have 
been palled, and are now pending, for the inclofing, draining, and 
dividing of more than 18,000 acres of roarlh and fen land, and 20,000 
acres of common fields and uncultivated waftes. Fifteen bills of in- 
clofure have been brought into parliament this feffion (1797) for this 
county only, whillt, in the adjoining county of Devon, not a fingle 
application has been made in this century. This is the more extra- 
ordinary, as there are immenfe trails lying wafte in the laft-mentioned 
county. 

CommiJJion 
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Commijfion of Sewers, the members of which fhould exa- 
mine and infpeT the fea banks, ditches, gutters, and fewers, 
connected with the fea, and order the requifitc cleanfings 
and reparations. The firft commiffion of this kind upon 
record, was in 1304; and the like offices are extended to 
this day. 

Sect. 2. — Divifton. 

Somerfetlhire, in refpect to its jurifdiclion, is divided into 
two parts, eajlern and wejlern. The firft containing ig 
hundreds, the latter 2 1 hundreds. It has befides 7 liberties, 
2 cities, 7 boroughs, 29 market-towns, 1 bilhoprick, 3 arch- 
deaconries, 13 deaneries, and 482 parifhes.f 

Sect. 3. — Climate. 

In fuch an extent of ground, it may naturally be fup- 
pofed, that the climate is various. Near the fea -co a ft winter 
is fcarcely felt; and from Minehead and Dulverton on the 
weft, to Milborne-Port and Wincanton on the eaft, the cli- 
mate (Quantock, Branden, and Dunkry hills excepted) is 
mild and temperate. As you approach the northern dif- 
triift, and afeend Poulden hill, it changes and becomes more 
cold and boifterous; and when you proceed farther north- 
ward, and gain the fummit of Mendip hills, you feel your- 
felf, comparatively, in Lapland. The perpendicular altitude 
of Mendip hills, compared with the town of Taunton, is 
fuppofed to be at leaft 1100 feet. 

Seed time and harveft greatly vary in different parts of 
the county: the mountainous parts being nearly a month 
later than the vales ; for which reafon, it is found right, on 
expofed and elevated fituations, fuch as Mendip, Quantock, 


f Collmfon and Rack’s Hiftory of Somerfetlhire. 

and 
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and Brandon hills, to fow a fortnight earlier in the autumn, 
and a fortnight later in the fpring, than is generally recom- 
mended in books of hufoandry or gardening. 

Sect. 4. — Soil and Surface. 

For fertility of foil, and general produce, this county 
Bands eminently high in reputation. The plains are re- 
markable for their luxuriant herbage, which furnifhes not 
only a fufficiency for its own confumption, but alfo a con- 
fiderable furplus for other markets: London, Briftol, Sa- 
lifbury, and other parts of the kingdom, are annually fup- 
plied with fat oxen , Jheep, and hogs, together with cyder , 
cheefe , butter, and many other articles, in great abundance. 
Nor are the hills by any means deficient in their arable pro- 
ductions; yet it mud be admitted, that its vicinity to the 
Briftol Channel, which fills the air with watery vapours un- 
favourable to the ripening of corn, particularly in the 
wcftern diftricts, induces a preference in favour of grazing 
and dairy hufbandry : and in confequence thereof, vaft quan- 
tities of grain are annually purchafed from the adjacent 
counties of Wilts and Dorfet, to the amount of at l#af? 
one hundred thoufand quarters — by which, the county 
would be drained of its money, were it not for the coal, 
cattle, &c. which are fent in return. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The furface of the inland parts is varied by lofty hills, 
rich level plains, and bold afpiring woods. The moft noted 
hills are, Shiantock, Brandon and Dunkry , Mendip , Poulden , 
Broadfield and Leigh-down, Lanfdown , White-down, and 
Black-down. 

The foil of thefe mountains may be thus flated; Shcantock , 
See. (fituated between the town of Taunton and the fea) 

a thin 
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a thin variable foil, covering a loofe Ihelly rock, interfperfed 
with occafional lime-ftone. Poulden-bill , (between Bridg- 
water and Glaftonbury) a ftrong furface, covering a bed of 
clay or marl. Mcndip-hills, (between the city of Wells and 
Briftol.) Broadfield and Leigh -daivn , (near Briftol) a gravelly 
loam on a lime-ftone rock. Lanfdown , (near Bath) a free- 
ftone grit. IVhite-down , (near Chard) variable. Black - 

doivn, (on the confines of Devon) a thin furface of black 
earth on a bed of fand or gravel. Almoft every fpecies of 
foil (chalk excepted, of which there is only a fmall portion 
in the eaftern divifion) may be found in different parts of 
the county, and of a quality highly fertile and produ&ive. 

FORESTS. 

Its antient forefts are, Selwood , near Frome; Mendip t 
between Frome and the Briftol Channel; Exmoor , between 
the port of Watchet and the north-weft part of Devon; 
Ncroche , near Ilminfter; and North- Pelhertort y * near Bridg- 
water. 

MOORS. 

The principal Moors are, 

King-Sedgmoor, near Bridgwater. 

Eaft-Sedgmoor, between Wells and Glaftonbury. 

Weft-Sedgmoor, between Taunton and Langport. 

North-inoor and Stanmoor, near the ifle of Athelney. 

Common-moor, near Langport. 

Weft-moor, Curry and Hay-moor, near North-Curry. 

Kings-moor, between Ilchefter and Somerton. 

Ilemoor, on the river Ivel. 


* The parilh of North-Petherton, at the prefent sera, confifts of as 
good arable and pafture land as any in the county ; and may, I be- 
lieve, be eftimated at the average annual value of 40s. per acre. J.B. 

Brent- 
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Brent-marlh, on the river Brue and Ax. 

Wellon-moor, near Uphill. 

Banwcll and Smeath moors, near Churchill. 

Kenn-moor, near Yatton. 

Nailfea-moor, north of Kenn. 

Clapton-moor, between Clapton and Wirton. 

Of thefe many have been inclofed, drained, and improved, 
in the courfe of the laft twenty years, as will be noticed 
hereafter. 

Sect. 5. — Minerals , &c. 

This county produces lead, copper , iron , lapis calaminaris , 
manganefe , coal, lime-Jlone, paving-Jlone, tiiing-Jlone, frce-Jlone, 
fullers' -earth, marl, and ochre. 

Sect. 6. — Water . 

The principal rivers are, the Avon, Ax, Brue, Parret, 
Yow, Cale, Chew, Tone, Frome, Ivel, Ex, and Bari. 

Of thefe, four only are navigable, viz. the Avon, from 
Bath to Briftol, 16 miles; the Brue, from Briftol Channel 
to Highbridge, 2 miles; the Parret, from Stert-Point to 
Langport, about 20 miles; and the Tone, from Taunton 
to Boroughbridgc, 8 miles. 

For the fake of perfpicuity I (hall divide the county into 
three diftrifts : — the firft comprehending the tract of land 
included between the ports of Uphill and Kingroad on the 
welt, and the towns of Bath and Frome on the call. This 
I (hall call the north-eajl diftrict. 

The next l (hall call the middle divifion; and is that por- 
tion of land which is bounded by the Mcndip hills on the 
north, Bridgwater-bay on the well, and the town of Chard 
on the fouth. 

The fouth-wejl divifion will occupy the remainder. 

NORTH- 
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NORTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

Sect. i. Climate , Soil, and Surface. 

The furface of this diftricl being very irregular, and inter- 
mixed with lofty hills and rich fertile plains, the climate is 
confequently exceedingly varied. On the weftern fide, in- 
cluding the hundreds of Winter-Stoke and Portbury, the 
foil is, for the molt part, a deep and rich mixture of clay and 
fand ; being originally a depolit by the fea, which, in antient 
times, flowed up a confiderable way into that part of the 
country. Thefe Moor-lands, as they are called, are at the 
prefent time fubjeCt to frequent inundation; and fometimes, 
in rainy feafons, are covered with water for four or five fuccef- 
five months. The luxuriant herbage produced by thefe 
lands, when cleared from ftagnant water, is fuch as to in- 
duce, in the mind of a man fond of national improvement, 
an ardent wifh to fee them completely drained. 

This, I think, might be effected in the following way: 
Let a fluiceor dam be built at the outlet of the river Yeo or 
Yow, the apron of which Ihould be placed near low-water 
mark. It is not necefiary to defcribe thefe fluices, or outlets, 
as they are common to mod counties bordering on the fea. 
Suffice it to fay, that thefe buildings are furnilhed with fold- 
ing doors, which ihut at the influx of the tide, and open on 
its retreat. From a fluice thus ereCted, let the bed of the 
river be lowered to an inclined plane of one foot in a mile. 
This is fufficient to produce a current, and it will prevent 
any great depofit of fediment. Let the bottom be contract- 
ed in its breadth, fo that the water in time of floods may run 
with fufficient rapidity to cleanfe it of mud. In regard to 
the dimenfions and expence of fuch a main drain, the reader 
ihall be informed when we come to treat of Sedgmoor. 
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In the parifhes of Congrefbury, Y atton, Banwell, Winfl 
combe, Churchill, and Puxton, there are not lefs than three 
thoufand acres fubject to frequent inundation. All tliefe 
lands difeharge the greateft part of their waters into the river 
Yeo, and are under the infpedtion of the Commifiioners of 
Water- Sewers; but the powers veiled in thefe commiffi- 
oners by Parliament are not fufficient to enable them to di- 
vert the courfe of the river, or to effect a radical cure. 

The tide flows nearly feven miles up the river Yeo; and 
at fix miles front the mouth of the river the fpring-tides flow 
live feet above the level of the adjacent lands. 

This would be effectually prevented by the dam before 
mentioned; and by cutting proper lateral drains, the whole 
diflri£l might be advanced in value tos. or 15s. per acre: 
and all this might be done at an expence which two years 
profit would reimburfe. Nothing is neceffary but effectual 
draining to make it as good land as any in the county. It 
requires no dung, or any extraneous manure, but may be 
kept in good heart by the contents of the ditches. 

To the northward of this diftrict lie the parilhes of Kenn, 
Kingfton-Seymour, Cleveden, Nailfea, Chelvey, and Cla- 
verham, poffeffing near four thoufand acres, alike fubject to 
inundation. 

Thefe parifhes are fecured front the fea by a wall built 
with fionc atid lime, and elevated ten feet above the level 
of the land within. High tides fometimes overflow this 
wall, and when a flrong wefierly wind prevails, at the equi- 
noxes, the wall is frequently broken down by the impetuo- 
fitv of the waves, and large portions of the land are covered. 

Should this happen at the autumnal equinox, little injury 
is done; but if at the vernal, it kills the beft grafs, and the 
crop of the enfuing fummer is worth but little. Thefe lands 
difeharge their waters by two rivers, called the Little Yeos. 

At 
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At the mouth of thefe rivers are fluices, fuch as before de- 
ferred, which prevent inundation from the flea-, but being 
not made deep enough at their outlet, and the rivers, by 
which the waters are conveyed, not being properly bottomed, 
the country is fubject to frequent land-floods. This level is 
fufceptible of the fame improvement, by a complete drain- 
age, as the former. At the fouth-wefl of this divifion lie 
the pariihes of Churchill, Hutton, Banwcll, Locking, Wef- 
ton-fuper-Mare, and Uphill. Thefe lands are for the mod; 
part occupied by dairy or grazing farmers, and are fubject 
to frequent overflowings of the river, which runs through a 
dam or fluice at Uphill. It is prefumed, that if the bed of 
the river at Uphill, and the fluice through which the water 
is difeharged, were deepened three feet, the evil would in a 
great degree be removed. 

Proceeding northward from hence you afeend Leigh- 
down. This is a tradl of elevated land, extending from 
Cleveden to the Hot-Wells, near Briflol. It is principally 
fed with fheep, and confifts of nearly three thoufand acres. 
A large portion of this down will not admit of cultivation, 
the lime-ftone rock being within two or three inches of the 
furface. It is probable that this land will pay more as paf- 
ture than any other way. But the chief inconvenience arifes 
from the unlimited right of flocking, by which it is bur- 
thened with double the number it ought to have} the breed 
of neat cattle is greatly injured; and, in refpect to flieep, the 
quantity of wool leflened. To illullratc this obfervation, 
refpe&ing over-flocking, I fliall ftate a cafe in point. A far - 
mer of this diflridf, fome years fince, put twenty-five head 
of fleers and heifers into a piece of commonable land : the 
fpring being unfavourable to the purchafe of cattle, and a 
confiderable fatality having prevailed the preceding winter, 
the common was moderately flocked; in confequence of 

c 2 which 
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which a profit of two pounds per head was made between 
the months of April and November. Encouraged by this 
fuccefs, and flattering himfelf with the profpeft of fimilar 
profit, he purchafed the next year one hundred head ; but 
others following his example, he, to his great mortification, 
found that, inftead of profit, he fuffered a lofs of nearly one 
hundred pounds. 

From thefe premifes, may it not be fairly inferred, that the 
inclofmg and dividing of commons, even in cafes where the 
plough cannot prudently be introduced, are beneficial both 
to the individual and the public ; as the owner can then ap- 
portion his flock to the quantity and quality of his land, and 
can have them at all times under his eye J But of this fub- 
jed more by and by. 

Sect. 5 . Minerals , £5V. 

The Mendip hills are famous for their mines, particularly 
of lead and lapis calaminaris. The former are nearly ex- 
haufted, or at Ieaft the deep working is fo incumbered with 
water, that little can be done, and in all probability millions 
in value may remain concealed in the bowels of this moun- 
tain, ’till fpirit enough be found in the country to perforate 
it by cutting a level, or audit, through its bafe, namely, from 
Compton- Martin to Wookey-Hole.* 


* A plan fimilar to this has been talked of in a general way for fe- 
veral years paft, but no regular fyltem has been formed. It might 
eventually prove highly productive to the adventurers ; and, whether 
taken in a provincial or national view, be of great utility. The rifle is 
certainly fmall, the advantage poflibly great. But there are many con- 
comitant circumftances which call for mature deliberation and able di- 
geftion ; fuch as the confent of the proprietors of land, the authority 
of Parliament, compenfation to the owners of pitches already made 
agreeable to the laws of the foreft, the incorporation of a company, 
the appointment of a treafurer, clerk, manager, committee, icc. It 
willalfo, moll probably, be cxpeCted by the proprietors of land, that 

more 
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The didance is about five miles, and the depth from the 
furface about one hundred and fifty yards ; fuch a tunnel 
would not only convey off all water, but the driving it, or 
the finking of the (haft or perpendicular pits, might lead to a 
difcovery of veins of lead hitherto unexplored, and perhaps 
as valuable as that now at W ed-Chewton, which, tradition 
fays, yielded 100,000/. within the fpace of an acre. What 
the expcnce of fuch an adventure might be, I cannot exactly 
afcertain ; but, for argument fake, let us fuppofe it to be 
100,000/. — A thoufand fubfcribers, at 100/. each, would fuf- 
fice ; and as no great number of men can, for want of room, 
be employed at the fame time, I would propofe that the prin- 
cipal money be vefted in government fecurities, and the in- 
tcreft only expended ; this would keep in condant pay more 
jthan one hundred workmen, and in all probability, before 
1 0,000/. were expended, difcoveries would be made highly 
beneficial to the adventurers, and to the publick; and, even 
under the word fuppofition, the only lofs would be that of 
the intereft of 100/. to each individual. 

In times pad many thoufands a year have been annually 
paid to the fee of Wells for the lord’s fhare (that is, one 
tenth) of the lead dug on the fored within the parifh of Wells 
only; and is it not more than probable, that lead, like coal, 
may be mod valuable in the deep ? On Broadfield-down 
there are alfo veins of lead; and in the parifhes of Rowberrow, 
Shipham, and Winfcomb, there are valuable mines of lapis 
calaminaris. This mineral is fometimes found within a 


more than one level be driven, that all might have an equal chance of 
benefit. Such expectation appears reafonable, and from the fmall 
number of workmen that can pofiibly be employed on a level at the 
fame time, the intereft of the capital will be fully fufficient for carrying 
on, not only the principal one, but alfo two or more others, from dif- 
ferent points, to thofe parts where, from the antient working, there is 
good caufe for expeiSling to meet with ore. R. Paget. 
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yard of the furface, and feldom ' worked deeper than thirty 
fathoms. Between four and five hundred miners are con- 
ftantly employed in tins bufinefs, and the average price is 
about five pounds per ton. In the parilhes of Compton- 
Martin and Eaft-Harptry are alfo many mines of a fimilar 
nature, and a confiderable number of men are conftantly 
employed therein.* 

The general method of difeovering the fituation and di- 
rection of thefe feams of ore (which lie at various depths, 
from five to twenty fathoms, in a chafm between two benches 
of folid rock) is, by the help of the divining-rod, vulgarly 
called joftng ; and a variety of flrong teftimonies are adduced 
in fupport of this doctrine. Molt rational people, however, 
give but little credit to it, and confider the whole as a trick. 
Should the fact be allowed, it is difficult to account for it ; 
and the influence of the mines on the hafel-rod feems to 
partake fo much of the marvellous, as almoft entirely to ex- 
clude the operation of known and natural agents. So con- 
fident, however, are the common miners of its efficacy, that 
they fearce ever fink a (haft but by its direction ; and thofe 
who are dexterous in the ufe of it, will mark on the furface 
the courfe and breadth of the vein; and after that, with the 


* There are marks and indications of calamine from thefe parilhes 
in the weft, through the whole tract of Mendip to Mclls at the eaftern 
extremity. At Merchant’s-hill, in the parilh of Binegar, feveral tons 
were raifed fome years ago. It was of very good quality, and more 
would have been landed, had not the influx of the water put a flop to 
the works. At the fame time a large quantity was raifed at Mells, re- 
markably pure, free from heterogeneous mixture, and of excellent 
quality. It did not there defeend, in regular courfes, between the 
lime-ftone rocks, but was found in large mafles or hulks, lying hori- 
zontally, at about four or five feet from the furface, on a thin fcale of 
free-ftone which covered the rock ; and it is highly probable that much 
more remains to be difeovered. R. P. 
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afiiftance of the rod, will follow the fame courfe twenty times 
following blindfolded. 

At the requeft of many gentlemen I have annexed 

The Law's and Orders of the Mendip Miners, 
commonly called Lord Choice’s Laws, 

lie it known, that this is a true copy of the inrolled, in 
tire king’s exchequer, in the time of king Edward the IVth» 
of a debate that was in the county of Somerfet, between the 
Lord Benfield, and the Tenants of Chewton, and the Prior 
of Green-Oare: the faid prior complaining unto the king of 
great injuries and wrongs that he had upon Mendip ; being 
the king’s forefl, the faid king Edward commanded the lord 
Chock, the lord chief juftice of England, to go down into 
the county of Somerfet, to Mendipp, and fit in concord and 
peace in the faid county concerning Mendipp, upon pain 
of high difpleafure, The faid lord Chock fate upon Men- 
dipp on a place of my lords of Bath, called the Forge-, 
where (as he commanded all the commoners to appear, and 
efpeeially the four lords royals of Mendipp ; that is to fay, 
the bifhop of Bath, my lord of Glallon, my lord Benfield, 
the earl of Chewton, and my lord of Richmond, with all the 
appearance, to the number of ten thoufand people) a pro- 
clamation was made, to enquire of all the company how 
they would be ordered ; then they, with one confent, made 
anfwer, that they would be ordered and tryed by the four 
lords of the royalties ; and then the four lords royal were 
agreed, that the comminers of Mendip Ihould turn out their 
cattle at their out-lets, as much the fummer as they be able 
to winter; without hounding or pounding, upon whofe 
grounds focver they went to take their courfe and recourfe. 
To which the faid four lords royal did put their feals ; and 
were alfo agreed, .that whofoever Ihould break the faid bonds 
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ftiould forfeit to the king a thoufand marks, and all tha 
comminers their bodys and goods to be at the king’s plea- 
fure or command that doth either hound or pound. 

The old ancient occupation of miners in and upon Men- 
dipp, being the king’s foreft of Mendipp, within the county 
of Somerfet, being one of the four ftaples of England, which 
have been exercifed, ufed, and continued, through the faid 
foreft of Mendipp, from the time whereof no man living 
hath not memory, as hereafter doth particularly enfue the 
order. 

1. Firji, That if any man, whatfoever he be, that doth 
intend to venture his life to be a workman in the faid occu- 
pation, he mull firft of all crave licence of the lord of the 
foyle where he doth purpofe to work, and in his abfence, of 
his officers, as the lead -reave or bailiffe, and the lord, neither 
his officers can deny him. 

2. Item. That after the firft licence had the workman 
{hall never need to afk leave again, but to be at his free will 
to pitch within the foreft, and to brake the ground where 
and in what place it lhall pleafe him, to his behalf and profit, 
ufing himfelf truftily and truly. 

3. Item. If any man that doth begin to pitch or groof 
{hall heave his hackes through two ways after the rake. 
Note, that he that doth throw the hacke mull ftand to the 
girdle or waift in the fame groof, and then no man (hall or 
may work within his hackes throwe, provided always that 
no man (hall or can keep but his wet and dry groof and 
his mark. 

4. Item. That when a workman have landed his oar, 
he may carry the fame to cleanfing or blowing to what mi- 
nery it (hall pleafe him, for the fpeedy making out of the 
fame, fo that he doth truly pay the lord of the foyle where 
it was landed his due, which is the tenth part thereof. 

5. Item. 
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5. Item. That if any lord or officer hath once given 
licence to any man to build, or fet up any hearth or wafti- 
ing-houfe, to wafh, cleanfe, or blow oar, he that once hath 
leave lhall keep it for ever, or give it to whom he will, fo 
that he doth juftly pay his lott lead, which is the tenth 
pound, which (hall be blown at the hearth or hearths j and 
alfo that he doth keep it tennantable, as the cuftom doth 
require. 

6. Item. That if any man of that occupation doth pick 
or fteal any lead or oare to the value of thirteen-pence half- 
penny, the lord, or his officer, may arreft all his lead-works, 
houfe, and hearth, with all his groofs and works, and keep 
them as fafely to his own ufe; and (hall take the perfon that 
hath fo offended, and bring him where his houfe is, or his 
work, and all his tools or inftruments to the occupation be- 
longs as he ufeth, and put him into the faid houfe, and fet 
fire on all together about him, and banifh him from that 
occupation before the miners for ever. 

7. Item. If that perfon doth pick or fteal there any more, 
he (hall be tryed by the law, for this law and cuftom hath 
no more to do with him. 

8. Item. That every lord of tire foyle ought to keep two 
miner-courts by the year, and to fwear twelve men of the 
fame occupation for the redrefs of mifdemeanors touching 
Jthe mineries. 

9. Item. That the lord or lords may make and grant 
manner of arrefts, viz. Firft, for ftrife between man and man, 
for their works under the ground or earth. Secondly, for his 
own dytys for lead or oare, wherefoever he findeth it upon 
the fame foreft. 

10. Item. That if any man, by means of misfortune, 
take his death, as by falling of the earth upon him, by draw- 
ing or ftifeling, or otherwife, as in time pad many have been, 

the 
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the workmen of the fame occupation are bound to fetch hitn 
out of the earth, and to bring him to Christian burial at their 
own colts and charges, although he be forty fathome under 
the earth, as heretofore hath been done, and the coroner, or 
any officer at large, Hull not have to do with him in any 
refpect. 

COAL. 

This diftriT abounds with coal, and with refpect to this 
article is reducible to the feparate divifions of Northern and 
Southern. The former, including the parilhes of High- 
Littleton, Timlbury, Paulton, (with Clutton and Sutton 
adjoining to the weft, and Camerton and Dunkerton to the 
eaft of the diftriift) Radftock, and the northern part of 
Midfummer-Norton. The latter, the fouthern part of 
Midfutnmer-Norton, Stratton on the Fofs, (Halcombe and 
Alhwick adjoining the diitrict) Kilmerfdon, Babington, and 
Mells. 

Thefe, meaning the latter, are what were heretofore 
known by the name of Mendip collieries, and probably tliey 
were once within the verge of that extenfive foreft, though 
now in the midft of old inclofures. They being ftill fre- 
quently defcribed in ordinary books of topography by the 
fame name, (now obfolete in the neighbourhood) this 
remark was thought neceiTary for the purpofe of iden- 
tification. 

In the Northern collieries the ftrata of coal form an incli- 
nation of the plane of about nine inches in the yard : thefe 
are in number nineteen. In thicknefs variable, from ten 
inches to upwards of three feet. If lefs than fifteen inches, 
they are feldom worked. Coal is now working generally 
from feventy to eighty fathoms in depth: in a few places 
deeper j and by a late introduction of machinery to raife it 

by 
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by the fleam-engine, a much greater depth of working will 
be obtained.* 

Profits of working in the aggregate, by no means equal 
to the extent and rifque of the adventure; to a few works 
confderable ; to the majority very moderate. 

The coal is of prime quality; pure and durable in burn- 
ing; firm, large, and of a flrong grain; which enfures its 
conveyance to altnofl any diflance, without injury to its ap- 
pearance or quality, which cannot be exceeded in any part 
of the kingdom. Math is the principal market of con- 
fumption; to which may be added, the weflern parts of 
Wiltfhire, and the next adjacent parts of Somerfetfhire. 
The quantity now raifed is from fifteen hundred to two 
thoufand tons weekly. A much greater can be i'upplied, 
fhould an increaLd demand require it. Boys and men, to 
the number of fifteen hundred, are employed in working it, 
with wages fufficiently adequate to procure them a com- 
fortable fubfiflence. 

An application is intended to be made to parliament at 
the enfuing feflion, for leave to cut two branches of a canal 
for the accommodation of the collieries of this northern 
diftridl, to communicate with the rivers Avon and Kennett.f 
Should the bill pafs, a confiderable extenlion of fale may be 
reafonably inferred. The permanence of the works is 


* As it may be a matter of confequence to all fuch coal-works whole 
fituation in regard to water will admit of it, it ought to be noticed, 
that at Welton, a work in the northern part of Midfummer-Norton, 
the coal has lately been drawn up by a water-wheel on a new conllruc- 
tion; the machinery appendant to which is fo contrived as to anfwer 
the purpofe in the molt perfect and cheap manner; the ufe of horfes, 
as in the old way, being entirely fuperfeded; and the confumption of 
fuel, as in the new way by the fleam-engine, altogether faved. R. P. 

f This aifl has been obtained; and the canal is now (Jan. 1797) 
nearly half finiflied. 

amply 
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amply fecured by various contrivances, in preventing the 
admiflion of the fprings into the deep working. 

The number of works twenty-fix. The owners of the 
freehold from whence the coal is raifed generally receive an 
eighth of the grofs receipt of fale ; but, to encourage the 
proprietors to greater depths of working, have occafionally 
complied with a proportionable reduction of this quota, on 
account of the increafed expences in working; whereby they 
have derived a profit from coal, which otherwife would have 
been irrecoverably loft. Some, through ignorance and ftub- 
bornnefs, have withheld this conceihon, and thereby incurred 
the lofs. 

Average price of coal five-pence per bufhel at the pit, 
(nine gallons meafure.) 

The Southern dillritft: is on a more limited fcale of work- 
ing. The ftrata of coal form an inclination of the plane 
from eighteen to thirty inches in the yard ; in fome the 
plane is annihilated, and they defeend in a perpendicular 
direction. There are in number twenty-five; in thicknefs 
from fix inches to feven feet; feldom worked under eighteen 
inches; in depth from thirty to fixty fathoms at the prefent 
working. By the fteam-engines, which are now crafting 
in this diftritft, a much greater depth will be attained. Pro- 
fits ip the aggregate of working very trifling, if any, owing 
to the confumption of timber, and the expence of drawing 
water. The coal of various quality; fome nearly equal to 
that of the northern diftrict; but the greateft part lefs firm, 
of Ihorter grain, and lefs calculated for diftant carriage; but 
free to burn, wholly diverted of fulphureous ftench, and du- 
rable. The fmall coal excellent for the forge, and when 
reduced to a cinder, called coie, by a procefs of very ancient 
ufage, it furnifhes a fuel for drying malt, which, from its 
purity and total exemption from fmoke, cannot be excelled, 
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if equalled. The fouth-weftem parts of Wiltlhire, the 
northern of Dorfet, and the eaft and fouthern parts of So- 
merfet, are the markets for confumption. 

The quantity now raifed is from eight hundred to a thou- 
i'and tons weekly, which, in the courfe of a few years, might 
be extended to two thoufand tons, if fale could be found. 
Boys and men employed at prefent amount to from live to fix 
hundred. An improved method of working has been lately 
adopted in fome parts of this diftridt, by which the fprings 
are prevented from inundating the deep working ; whereby 
its extent and duration will be confiderably promoted. 

A canal to the works in this diftridt, which might be 
cut at an eafy expence, has been for fome time in contempla- 
tion ;* and which not only would benefit the proprietors of 
the works, by extending the confumption, but alfo reduce 
the price to the more diftant confumers more than half. 

The average price of coal in this diftridt is three-pence 
three-farthings per bulhel. 

Should the works in the Northern diftridt be flopped, the 
probable increafe of the poor-rates would be 2000I. per 
annum. In the Southern (much more burthened with 
poor) to feven or eight (hillings in the pound. 

At Clapton alfo, a village lying to the north-weft of 
Leigh-Down, there is a coal-work which pofieffes the ad- 
vantage of a land-level of ^forty-four fathoms. At this pit 
are landed about 240 bufhels daily. The beft coal is fold 
at three-pence halfpenny per bulhel, and the fmall is (hipped 
at Portilhead-point for Wales, where it is ufed for burn- 
ing lime. 


• This is now (Jan. 1797) in execution, and the tonnage, &c. of 
coal to Frorae (nine miles) will not exceed is. per ton. 


South - 
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South-call: of Leigh-Down is a vale of rich grafs land, 
extending from Bedminfter at the north-eaft, to Brockley 
and Naillea at the fouth-weft. 

Under this level are fuppofed to be inexhauftible veins of 
coal. At prefent they land 2500 bufhels a day. The bed 
coal is fold at three-pence halfpenny, the middle fort at 
three-pence, and the fmail at two-pence, per bufhel. One 
of the works is under contract to ferve the glafs-houfes, 
fome time fince erected in the parilh of Nailfea, at one penny 
farthing per bufhel. 

Thefe glafs-houfes confume about 2000 bufhels weekly. 
The dcepelt work is forty-two fathoms. The principal vein 
is five feet thick; fometimes more. The coal takesafouth 
pitch, or inclination, never exceeding two feet in a fathom* 
Little timber is ufed ; but they are much incommoded with 
water ; for the rock which lies above the coal fo abounds 
with fiffures, that it is difficult to prevent the land water 
from pervading the bottom of the works. 

When the top veins arc exhaufted, and the proprietors 
compelled to go deeper, it is a matter of doubt whether 
any power of a fleam-engine may be competent to the tafk 
of keeping them dry. 

Many people are under alarming apprehenfions left the 
coal-mines may be exhaufted by the extra demand produced 
by the extenlion of fale eftablifhed by the canals ; — but fuch 
dilquieting ideas will vanifh, when they are told that more 
than treble the prefent quantity could be raifed from the 
pits already in ufe, did the demand require it; and the in- 
creafed quantity might be fupplied for feveral hundred years. 


CHAPTER 
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STATE OF PROPERTY. 


Ejlates and Tenures. 

T HERE are in this dihrict many large proprietors 
from 2000I. to 6000I. per annum; but Hill the 
greateh part is pofTefTed by the middle clafs, holding from 
50I. to 500I. per annum. Part is leafed out on lives; part 
is in demefne, and let out for fhort terms ; and no fmall 
quantity is the fee of the occupiers, conftituting a moil re- 
Ipectable yeomanry. 

To thofe who are fenfible of the importance of agricul- 
ture to fociety, a contemplation of the caufes which have 
principally contributed to its advancement in this county 
cannot but be highly interching. And foretr.oh, we may 
fafely rank, the alienation of property , whereby lands, hereto- 
fore neglected and comparatively barren, have been advanced 
from fuch their unproductive date to a condition highly 
fertile and productive. Next, the increafed population and 
extenfion of manufactures; together with the enlargement 
of the city of Bath. 

Certain lands now held by their ancient tenures, and 
confequently but little improved, prefent a lively portraiture 
of the former difgraceful hate of the county, when contralted 
'with its prefent hate of comparative perfection. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

BUILDINGS. 

' I 'HERE are many fplendid gentlemen’s feats, orni- 
mented with cxtenfive plantations, in this diftrift; and 
the farm-houfes and cottages are for the moft part commo- 
dious and comfortable — but on all the dairy farms, a fhame- 
ful inattention prevails, in refpect to out-houfes and fheds 
for their flock to retire to in the winter months. Cattle arb 
almofl univerfally ferved with their provender in the field; 
and many a dairy farmer, with twenty cows, fcarcely makes; 
in the whole winter, a quantity of dung fufficient to manure 
one acre of land. Corn being generally flacked, the barns 
are fmall, and principally thatched with wheat-ftraw un- 
broken by the flail, which gives to the roof a very neat ap- 
pearance, and renders the building perfectly fecure from rain. 
It has been of late too much the practice for parilh-officers 
to proftrate cottages, and to leffen as much as poflible the 
number of inhabitants in their refpedtive pariflies ; this ab- 
furd and narrow-minded fyftem has received vigour and 
extcnfion from the prevailing cuftom of making the tenant 
pay the poors levy. It is, however, a practice which cannot 
be too ftrongly reprobated ; and the ill effects of it have been 
fo mafterly depicted by Mr. Knit and other authors, that I 
fhall not fatigue the reader with a repetition of their argu- 
ments. On all the new inclofures (which for the moft part 
are fituated at a diftance from the inhabited villages) the 
erection of cottages appears indifpenftble , as without them, 
the wafte of time in going forward and backward to and 
from work amounts to nearly a quarter part of the day. 

It might alfo be added, that many of the cottages now in 
ufe are on too fmall a feale. Few of them have more than 
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one room above flairs. This is not only uncomfortable, 
but inconfiftent with that decency and modefly, with the 
importance of which children cannot be too early or too 
ftrongly imprefled. 

The rent of thefe cottages varies from thirty (hillings 
to fifty (hillings per year, including a ftnall portion of garden- 
ground.* 


* It is but of little permanent utility to the cottagers to give them 
garden-ground, unlcfs you fupply them annually with a certain por- 
tion of manure. J. B. 
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CHAPTER IV* 
MODE OF OCCUPATION. 


Sect. I. — Size of Farms, Char a tier of Farmers. 

T HE Farms in this diftruSt are not large, feldom exceed- 
ing 20cl. per year, and accompanied with a fmall propor- 
tion of arable. Some of the dairy farms are fo fmall, as not 
to exceed 6ol. or 70I. per year; and many inftancescan be 
produced of fuch little farmers breeding up a large family in a 
very refpeclable way. In fuch inftances, it is generally found 
that the wife undertakes the whole management of the cows, 
and the hufoand goes to daily labour. There are few trades 
in which a fmall capital can be employed to greater advan- 
tage than this. As to the general character of farmers, 
truth compels to fay (and I mention it with regret) that there 
is a great want of juftice, candour, and liberality, in their 
conduct towards their landlords, and in their general fyltem 
of management. If not clofely watched, they will impo- 
verilh their eftates by felling the little ftraw they grow to 
the adjacent towns; and though dung of the belt kind may 
be bought, both in Briltol and Bath, for 3s. or 4s. a wag- 
gon load, they fcarcely ever take any back to their farms. 

They are alfo much bigotted to old cuftoms; and I hope 
I am not uncharitably fevere, if I add, that they are too 
juftly chargeable with a di (regard of truth. This is the 
forerunner of all vice, and to the prevailing cuftom of telling 
lies at fairs, may be attributed the Ioofe morality of farmers 
in this moll eflential part of human refponfibility. 

It mull be acknowledged that there arc many exceptions 
to this general obfervation. 

Sect. 
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Sect. 2. 

Rent is univerfally paid in money; and it is generally cuf- 
tomary to receive the Michaelmas rent at Lady-day, and 
the Lady-day’s rent at Michaelmas. No perfonal fervice 
is exacted. 


Sect. 3. — Tithes. 

I muft beg leave to wave a difeuffion of this difficult 
though important fubjeet. Suffice it to fay, that if they 
are a grievance, (which I believe few will difpute) it is a 
grievance eftablifhed by the laws of the land, and no violent 
or harfh methods of relief can be juffified. In refpedt to 
their influence on the agriculture of this diftriil, I fee but 
little to complain of: both the dergy and the lay-impro- 
priator have been fo moderate in their demands, and in ge- 
neral have agreed to fo reafonable a compofition, that the 
progrefs of improvement has received but little check on 
this account. 

There is one method by which I think tithes might be 
fairly and honourably got rid of, and that is by purchafe. 
The unappropriated tithe-holder could have no juft reafon 
for complaint if he were paid a fair value for his property ; 
and the clergy might at this time, from a fund eftablifhed 
under the direction and controul of the legiflature, and gua- 
ranteed by government, enjoy fuch an increafe of annual 
income as would be a fufficient compenfation for any fup- 
pofed advance in the different articles of human fupport, 
convenience, or comfort. 

Sect. 4. — Poor-Rates . 

In refpect to the county of Somerfet, the poor’s levy is a 
more alarming grievance than tithes. 

d 2 Many 
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Many parifhes, which within twenty years paft paid no 
more than 50I. per annum to the poor, now pay 2ool. and 
unlefs forne plan of prevention be adopted, the evil is not 
likely to abate. This increafe of the poor’s rate has been 
general , and may be attributed partly to an increafed popu- 
lation, and, partly to a growing diffolutenefs in the manners 
of the poor, which ever accompanies national improvement. 
A&ive exertions in this way cannot fail to produce a fcar- 
city of labour; and to this, as naturally follows, an advance 
of wages; but the misfortune is, that fuch an advance is 
not accompanied with a growing difpofition in the work- 
man to maintain, in a more comfortable way, his wife and 
family, or to lay by againft a time of need. No; if he can 
earn eight or nine fhillings in four days of the week, the re- 
maining two days are devoted to pleafure, or luxury, and the 
wife and children are ip a worfe fuuation than when more 
moderate wages compelled him to conftant work. 

I have known many inftanccs, where the wages of a 
collier and his family, not exceeding five perfons, have been 
twenty-five fhillings per week, and their improvidence has 
been fuch, that one week’s illnefs has brought them to the 
parifh for affi fiance. 

I can alfo look back to the time, when a commendable - 
degree of pride operated on the minds of the lower clafs, 
and withheld them from applications to the parilh for relief, 
unlefs in great diftrefs. 

This pride, I am forry to fay, is totally loft, and the boon 
is now adminiftered by the parifh-officer, with caution and 
reluctance ; and received by the poor, with diffath faction and 
ingratitude. From what I have faid, let it not be inferred;' 
that I wifh to deprefs the poor, or to debar them of that 
comfort, which their ufefulnefs in fociety intitles them to 
enjoy. No fight can b; more pleating to me, than to fee 
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an induftrious cottager, returning from his daily labour, 
with a chearful countenance, and viewing his wife and chil- 
dren with complacency and delight ; and I would contribute 
to their happinefs as much as in me lies, by humbly recom- 
mending to our legillators a ferious perufal of a pamphlet, 
published fome years ago, entitled, Twenty minutes A /vice 
on the Poor Laws. By the plan there fuggefted, I verily 
think the fituation of the induftrious poor might be melio- 
rated, and the idle and diflolute be made to contribute to- 
wards their fupport.* All thofe who are converfant with 
the ftate of the lower clafs of fociety, muft know that the 
period of life in which a workman moft fuffers, is when he 
has five or fix fmall children. Then it is that the fupport 
of the whole family depends on the father’s labour, and his 
utmoft exertions is fcarccly fufficient to procure them bread ; 
fhould ficknefs befall him, he muft contract debts ; and 
fhould this repeatedly happen, before he has extricated him- 
felf, his fpirits are broken, and the love of freedom and in- 
dependence no longer exifts. A degree of torpor and inac- 
tivity fucceeds, from which he fcarcely ever emerges. To' 
the man in this fituation, I would, if poflible, adminifter 
relief; and the belt method I can fuggeft is, that of encou- 
raging, by the authority of parliament, Friendly Societies , 
under the regulation of which, the batcbelor might be made 

g ■' 1=:= - - ■= — ■? = — ■ - - — - ■ 

* The practice of farming out the poor feems to require correction. 

It is no lefs difgraceful to the feelings of humanity than repugnant to 
the pureft policy. To preferve virtue, its native dignity fhould be 
countenanced in ever)’ order of fociety, and particularly in that clafs 
whole indultry fupplies fuccour, and whofe content promotes peace 
throughout the nation. But how can this be effected by rendering 
them dependent for fubfiftcnce upon one, who is appointed their pro. 
vider, only becaufe his terms for their fupport are lefs burthenfome to 
the parilh, than thofe of his competitors for this office? G.F, 
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to contribute to the fupport of the married '; this would in 
fome degree check that difpofition to celibacy, which is but 
too apparent among the lower orders of mankind; and 
would add to the comfort of wedlock, and to the popula- 
tion of the realm. 

A progreflive, and too liberal increafe of wages for daily 
labour, will leflen the quantum furnifhed, and will only tend 
to increafe the diffolute manners of the poor; whereas, the 
plan fusrgefted by the author of the before-mentioned tract 
would, 1 humbly think , be attended with the happieft confe- 
quences, both in an individual and a national fenfe ; and I 
hope the time is not far diftant, when this inftitution, or 
fomething fimilar thereunto, may commence, and the poor 
be extricated from their prefent dependance on the fcanty 
bounty of a parifh-officer ; and entitled to claim a fupport 
from a fund to which they have contributed, and to part of 
which they will have a legal and incontrovertible right. 

The following are the leading features of Mr. Pew’s 
plan for the maintenance of the poor, as contained in 
Twenty Minutes Advice, before referred to, by which it is 
fuppofed that two millions per annum may be faved to the 
landed intereft, and the poor better maintained than they 
now are: 

Claufe 1 ft. That a proper officer be appointed for fuch an 
extent of diftrift as he may be fuppofed conveniently to fu- 
perintend, to take a lift of the names and places of abode of 
all males above the age of eighteen, and of all females above 
the age of feventeen years, in the fame manner as the lift Is 
made out for the militia. 

id. That every fuch male pay two-pence per week, and 
every fuch female three-farthings or one penny per week, 
into the hands of the above officer, for the purpofes here- 
after to be fpecified. 

3 d. The 
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3 d. The above officer ffiall be empowered to furnilh em- 
ployment for all fuch as are willing to work, and who can- 
not find it for themfelves. 

Whether this officer lhould be chofen annually, in rota- 
tion, after the manner of an overfeer, or whether he ffiould 
be a permament officer, upon an adequate falary, will be a 
matter of future confideration ; but if the latter, he lhould 
be paid by the community, and not out of the fund. 

4 th. All the poor being thus fure of employment, the 
mafier or miftrefs for whom they work lhould be juftified in 
retaining thefe fums refpe&ively out of their wages; and 
whether they do fo or not, they lhould (in default of the 
individual) be anfwerable to the officer for its payment: all 
mailers and miftrefles of families lhould in like manner be 
anfwerable for their fervants ; and all keepers of lodging- 
houfes, &c. for their inmates. 

Stb. Thefe fums lhould be carried weekly to the general 
treafurer of the divifion , who lhould give fufficient fecurity 
for the fame. 

6 tb. Out of this fund, every male, who is really incapable 
of labour, lhould (by virtue of a certificate from the above 
officer) have a right to demand from the treafurer five Ihil- 
lings per week for the firft fix months, lhould his illnefs 
laft fo long; and four (hillings per week after that period, 
until he again become capable of labour. 

Every female lhould have a right to demand two (hillings 
and fix-pence per week for the firft fix months, and after- 
wards two (hillings per week until (he was again able to 
work; Ihe lhould alfo be entitled to four weeks full pay at 
every lying-in. 

Every male above the age of fixty-five years, whether 
capable of labour or not, lhould be entitled to four (hillings 
per week during life. Every female lhould, after the fame 

age. 
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age, be entitled to receive two (hillings per week during life. 

7 th. Any pcrfon having three children under nine years 
of age, (hould be entitled to one (hilling and fix-pence per 
week, until the eldeft (hould have attained the age of nine 
years ; and if he has more than three under that age, he 
(hould be entitled to one (hilling and fix-pence per week for 
each above that number; and if any one or more of his 
children (hould happen to be idiotick, infane, or otherwife fo 
fardifabled, either in body or mind, as to be utterly incapa- 
ble of labour, each of them (hould (fill be confidercd as under 
the age of nine years, and paid for accordingly. 

If a mother (hpuld be left a widow, with three children 
under nine years of age, (he (hould be entitled to receive five 
(hillings; if with two children, three (hillings; and if with 
one child, one (hilling and fix-pence per week; if with more 
than three, under that age, one (hilling per week for each 
above that number : it being admitted that all her time is 
taken up by three, and allowance made for it, but that (he 
is capable of looking after and taking care of a greater num- 
ber. The wives of men ferving in the militia, and in the 
army or navy, (hould, during the abfence of their hulbands, 
be confidered and provided for in all re fpects as widows. 

If a child (hould be left an orphan, under nine years of 
age, two lhillings per week (hall be allowed from the fund 
for its maintenance ; if more than one of the fame family, 
one drilling and fix pence per week for each above that 
number. As there is probably no lefs friendlhip amongft 
the lower than amongft the higher orders of fociety, it would 
generally happen that fome friend or relation of the deceafed 
would gladly take charge of the children, provided they 
could do fo without effential lofs to themfelvcs: this regu- 
lation would effectually prevent that lofs ; and to compen- 
fate, in fome degree, for the want of parental affection, fix- 
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pence per week more is allowed for the maintenance of an 
orphan, or a family of orphans, than for a child, or family 
of children, who ltill retain their mother. If, however, any 
beings fhould be fo uncommonly unfortunate as not to be thus 
adopted , the officer above-mentioned fhould be obliged to 
provide a receptacle for them, which he will always be able 
to do for the fum or fums above-mentioned. 

8 th. All children above nine years of age, if in health, 
fhould, if they have no parents, or their parents are not 
able to provide for them, be put out after the manner of 
parifh apprentices. 

qth. All perfons neglecting or refuting to pay their con- 
tribution, fhould be committed to hard labour, in the houfe 
of correction, for the fpace of . 

10 th. If the fund fhould at any time fall (hort of the 
neceffary demands upon it, the deficiency fhould be made 
up by a parijh-rate-, collected in the fame manner as at pre- 
fent, but without any fenfe of obligation on the part of the 
multitude , (for there would be no poor) who fhould in all 
cafes receive their relief in the nature of a demand. 

1 ith. If the fund (as mod probably would happen) fhould 
increafe beyond the neceffary demands upon it, the furplus 
fhould on no account be diverted to any other purpofe than 
the benefit of the fubferibers. But when the price of grain 
exceeded that which brings it eafily within the reach of the 
multitude, (fuppofe 6s. or 6s. 6d. the Winchefter bufhel) 
every perfon who had three children, or more, under nine 
years of age, fhould have a right to demand fuch a fum as, 
in proportion to the number of his family, would reduce the 
various neceffary articles of life (taking wheat as a tiandard) 
to a moderate price; and, indeed, I think, in all cafes when 
the price of grain exceeds that proportion at which the in- 
dujlriaut labourer can afford to come to market, found policy , 
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as well as common humanity , requires that all large families 
Ihould be intitled to receive fuch a fum as above fpecified, 
although it fbould be neceffary to collect a rate for the purpofe. 

Sect. 5. — Leafes. 

Many eftates in this diftrict are held by leafes for three 
lives, with quit-rents and herriots, but the greateft part is 
held for terms of years, viz. fourteen, feven, and three 
years; and fome from year to year. 

Some gentlemen, from the be ft of motives, have been 
long in the habit of letting their eftates at the old rents, 
though the price of the articles of produce has, in the courfe 
of thirty years, advanced one third at leaft. 

How far fuch acts of kindnefs may be confidered as juft 
to a man’s family, or conducive tothepublick weal, I much 
doubt. From the experience which I have had in the agri- 
cultural world, I have invariably found lands fo occupied in 
a much worfe ftate than thofe of neighbouring farmers mo- 
derately advanced. 

An equitable partition of the advantages refulting from 
an increafe of trade and population cannot by any reafon- 
able tenant be objected to. The one fyftem produces care 
and exertion, and the other indolence and ilotln 

The following are fome of the common 

CLAUSES IN LEASES. 

1/7. Not to convert into tillage any pafture or meadow 
land without leave : nor to have more than one half the 
eftate in tillage at onq time ; and of that half, one third at 
leaft either to fallow , or what is commonly called a fallow- 
Crop, viz. turnips, &c. 

idly. To feed and mow the graft alternately. 

3 dly. Not to pare or burn any land without leave. 

4 thly, Not 
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4 thly. Not to plant potatoes for fate without leave. 

5 tbly. To fpend all the hay and ftraw on the premifes, 
and to leave all the dung and draw to the fucceeding tenant, 
without any acknowledgment. 

6 tbly. Not to let any parcel of the land to any under- 
tenant without leave. 

7 tbly. To keep the mefiuage, dwelling-houfe, barns, 
flables, See. in good repair, on being allowed rough timber 
and the labour of the thatcher. 

8 thly. To pay all taxes and affeffments, land-tax excepted. 
qthly. Not to cut down or lop timber trees, or lop pol- 
lards, without leave. 

io tbly. To permit the lord, or his afiigns, to fearch for 
mines, and to hunt or (hoot on the premifes. 

ii thly. If pafiure land be converted into tillage, the fame 
(hall, the firfi or fecond year, be manured with not lefs than 
one hundred bulhels of lime per acre; and after fuch ma- 
nuring to have two crops of corn only, and with the fecond 
crop to be fown down in a hufbandry-like manner with ar- 
tificial grafies. 

1 2 tbly. At the conclufion of the leafe to leave a fufficient 
quantity of tillage to the fucceeding tenant, well fallowed, in 
a hufband-like manner, by proper ploughing, for which the 
in-coming tenant Avail pay a proper acknowledgment. 

1 3 thly. T o keep all the fences, gates, Ailes, &c. in good 
repair, and to leave them fo at the end of the term. 

\i,thly. To profecute, if called upon by the landlord, all 
perfons trefpafiing on the efiate, by hunting, Aiooting, fifii- 
ing, Sec. compenfation being made to him by the landlord 
for all expences incurred by fuch profecution ; to which are 
added other common covenants. 


Sect. 6, 
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Sect. 6. — Expences and Profit of fixty Acres of Grafs Land. 

DAIRY-FARM, — TWENTY COWS. 

DEBTOR. £. s. i. 

To rent of fixty acres, at 30s. per acre — 90 o o 


To tithe and taxes — • — 20 0 o 

To the labour of the family ferving cattle, utenfils, 


fait, and all other articles, 30s. per cow — 

30 

0 

0 

To hay- making, See. twenty acres 

10 

0 

0 

* To manure — — — 

JO 

0 

0 

To repair fences — — 

2 

0 

0 

To accidents with cows — — 

10 

0 

0 

To intereft of capital — « 

10 

0 

0 

£182 

0 

0 

CREDITOR, 



. 

By 70 Cwt. of cheefe, at 2]. ics. per Cwt. 

*75 

0 

0 

By butter — — 

20 

0 

0 

By calves — — • — 

20 

0 

0 

+By hogs — — 

30 

0 

0 

Creditor 

245 

0 

Q 

Debtor 

182 

0 

O 

Profit 

£63 

0 

O 


* This charge rarely occurs. 

•f- Though it is not generally pradlifcd, a breeding flock of hogs mufi 
be coniidered as more profitable on a cow-farm than a fatting flock. 
The whey and fkimmed-miik conftitute a food well adapted to the 
rearing of a thriving flock ; and the writer has known many inftances 
of a farmer’s felling, at fix months old, a fitter of pigs for more than 
thirty pounds ; and this was done from the whey, &c. of ten cows, and 
without the affiflance of corn, any farther than the run of the farm- 
yard, and w hen pig-mcat was only 73 . 6 d. per (core. 
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The expences and profits of a corn farm, or a farm in mixed 
bujhandry , are fo variable, that it would be difficult to fix a 
ftandard. The old idea of the produce amounting to three 
rents would not do now, for the expences of living, of taxes, 
of wages, &c. are of late years fo much increafed, that the 
value of the produce mull be augmented in proportion. 

One remark, however, may be made, namely, that it is 
univerfally admitted by all fiewards, that dairy farmers pay 
their rent more punctually than corn farmers. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V, 

IMPLEMENTS. 

r I 'HE waggons in general ufe are fmall, compact, and well 
"*■ made: narrow-wheeled weighing from 15 cwt. to 
20 cwt.; the fix-inch wheels from 25 cwt. to 30 cwt.; 
the latter drawn with fix horfes, in pairs. 

Some years ago waggons of this defcription were made 5 
or 6 cwt. heavier than they are now. The redu&ion of 
the weight, particularly to thofe who are common carriers, 
is highly advantageous, being not lefs than fifty pounds per 
year gained by each team conftantly employed on the road; 
and if made with good materials, a light waggon will laft as 
long as a heavy one. 

Price of a narrow-wheeled waggon twenty-fix pounds : 
Six-inch wheel thirty-fix pounds ; axle-tree mod commonly 
of wood. The carts generally ufed for the purpofes of huf- 
bandry run on broad wheels, and hold about four quarters, 
or thirty-two bufhels, Wincheftcr ; price about nine guineas: 
but for road ufe, light carts, drawn by one horfe, are coming 
into fafhion, and are found the molt advantageous. Price 
about four guineas. 

The ploughs commonly ufed are ftrong Angle ones ; fome- 
tirnes with one fmall wheel, fometimes with a foot onlyi 
The great length of the mould-board occafions too much 
friction, and it cannot be deemed a good implement; but 
prejudice is firongly in its favour, notwithftanding confider- 
able pains have been taken to fhew the fuperiority of other 
ploughs. 

There are many winnowing machines in ufe, but not a 
threfhing machine in the whole county. The harrows are 

n« 
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no waye Angular in their conftruction, they are, by good 
farmers, linked three together, and drawn by three horl'cs 
nearly abreaft, each horfe drawing a Angle harrow.* If any 
particular tool be deferving of notice, it is the fpade , which is 
much narrower and longer than thofe ufed in other counties. 
Its length is feldotn lcfs than eighteen inches, and its breadth 
about Ax inches, the back part being gently curved to pre- 
vent adhefion to the foil. 


•The method of harrowing pracftifed by the farmer* in South Devon 
cannot be too ltrongly recommended. 

This operation they perform with two harrows, and two horfes 
abreaft, a lad being mounted on the near horfe. The horfes are kept 
to a full trot , by which one turn of the harrow pulverizes the foil as 
much as three or four in the common fauntering method. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INCLOSING FENCES, &c. 

HPHE fences are quick-hedges, with trees at unequal dif- 
-*• tances. And where dones are eafdy got, and lie in a 
flat bed, flone walls, without cement, are built, two feet 
wide at the bottom, eighteen inches at the top, and five feet 
high ; the total coft of which wall is about one (hilling per 
yard, running meafure. 

I (hall bring forward a comparative view of thefe walls, 
with quick-hedges, in treating of the inclofures on Mendip 
hills, to which I (hall now proceed. 

MENDIP HILLS. 

This chain of mountainous land extended, according to 
the ancient boundary, from Cottle’s-Oak, near the town of 
Frome, to a place called the Black-Rock, in the Briftol 
channel near Uphill, being a dillance of more than thirty 
miles. A great portion of this land having been inclofed, 
divided, and cultivated, in the courfe of the laft forty years, 
and nearly an equal portion (fill remaining in its open un- 
cultivated (late, I cannot forward the views of the refpeft- 
able Board, under whofe aufpices this report will be brought 
forward to the publick, in a better way than by a minute 
defcription of the origin, progrcfs, and fuccefs of thofe un- 
dertakings. 

And fird, let us begin with taking a view of the objec- 
tions which have been darted to this fpecies of improve- 
ment, and fee if we cannot prove them to be for the mod 
part either falfe or frivolous. 

ijl. Invafion of the rights and filtered of the cottagers. 

idly. A 
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idly. A fuppofed injury done to the breeding fyftem. 

^dly. The expences attending the aCl of parliament with 
thofe of eommifTioners, and other fubordinate agents em- 
ployed in its execution. 

\thly. The expence of buildings, fuch as farm-houfes, 
barns, ftables, flails, and pools, for the purpofe of creating 
diftindl farms, fuperadded to the expences of cultivation and 
fencing, altogether conftituting an expenditure which the 
improved value will not reimburfe. 

$tk!y. Injury done to the woollen-manufacture, by lef- 
fening the number of flieep, and deteriorating the quality 
of the wool. 

6tbly. A fuppofed diminution of the rent of the old farms, 
to which fuch commons were appertenant. 

The foremoft of thefe objections carries with it the ap- 
pearance of a humane attention to the comfort of the poor; 
but a brief invefligation will leflen its influence, if not totally 
refute it. 

There are but two modes of inclofing commons. Firft, 
By unanimous content of the parties claiming rights, who 
delegate power to commilfioners, chofen by themfelves, to 
afeertain their validity, and divide accordingly, under cove- 
nants and agreements properly drawn and executed for the 
purpofe. Or fecondly, by a£l of parliament obtained by 
the petition of a certain proportion of the commoners, 
both in number and value, whereby a minority, fandtioned 
only by ignorance, prejudice, or felfilhnefs, is precluded 
from defeating the ends of private advantage and publick 
utility. 

In point of ceconomy, the firft of thefe methods is the 
mod eligible, as it faves the expence of an a£t of parliament, 
with equal fecurity to the proprietors. But it is feldom 
praClifed, unlefs in commons on a ftnall fade, from the dif- 
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faculty of procuring the confent of every individual claimant , 
without which it cannot be accomplifhed. 

In either of thefe methods, it is manifeft that the right 
of the cottager cannot be invaded; fince, with refpecl to 
legal or equitable conduction, he hands precifely on the 
fame ground with his more opulent neighbours ; and as to 
his intereft, I can truly declare that, in all cafes which have 
fallen within my obfervation, inclofures have meliorated his 
condition, by exciting a fpirit of activity and induflry, 
whereby habits of doth have been by degrees overcome, 
and fupinenefs and inactivity have been exchanged for vi- 
gour and exertion. No (trongcr proof can be given of this 
than the reduction of the poor’s-rate, in many of tliofe 
parifhes, wherein fuch inclofing has taken place.* 

Upland commons are principally depaflured in the dim- 
mer with deep; and if a cottager were able to flock ever fo 
largely, the winter keepings and his total inability to furnifh 
them with food between the fifth of April and the twelfth 
of May, (before which time thefe commons ought not to be 
flocked) would be fuch a drawback as effectually to exclude 
every idea of profit. 

On the moors, cottagers within a moderate distance from 
the common generally turned out a cow or two, perhaps a 
few geefc, and I believe the latter were the only profitable 
flock. Not one in ten rented land to raife winter fub- 
fiflence. In fummer, the moor commons were frequently 
inundated. The cattle mult be removed, and temporary 
paflurage hired on extravagant terms. On the other hand, 


* If in every bill of inclofure it were ilipulated, that a certain num- 
ber of cottages fhould be built, to which fmall allotments fhould be 
annexed for the benefit of poor perfons, it would give a falutary fane- 
tion to the xneal'ure, and tend to lellen the poor’s-rate. W. F. 

fhould 
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(hould the feafon be favourable, the redundancy of flock 
from an unlimited right of feeding, by reducing the produce 
of the cottager’s cow fo much below what it ought to be, 
deprives him of every real advantage. 

Proprietors or occupiers of large eftates, in the vicinity of 
a common, by turning out great quantities of flock by day , 
and taking them home to feed by night , have derived the 
only benefit which an overfed common could afford. 

The cattle of the cottager , as well as of the dijiant com- 
moner , under this competition, muft unavoidably fuffer. 
The latter may be recruited by occafional removal to better 
pafturage; the former, having none, muft hire, or leave them 
on the common either in a ftunted or ftarved condition. 
Thefe are fa&s of general notoriety, on which it will not 
be eafy to deduce ( communibus annis ) any material benefit 
to the cottager from flocking; but when the expence of 
winter fupport is added, the queftion is decided, and the 
prefumed advantage is converted into a pofitive lofs. For 
ten or twelve (hillings per annum, a common right might 
be rented. Nothing gives with greater accuracy the value 
of a thing, than fair and unreftrained competition; if fo, 
when the privilege of flocking a common for a year might 
be obtained for ten or twelve (hillings, by a farmer in pof- 
feflion of means to accommodate flocking to every variety 
of feafon, what can the value be to a cottager deprived of 
thefe? Inftead of ten or twelve (hillings, the annual nett 
value of common rights inclofed has been from three pounds 
to twenty pounds per annum, which, as an unqueftionable 
fatft, eftablilhes, without fcruple or hefitation, the private as 
well as publick importance of the inclofing fyftem. Mod 
of the flocking cottagers 'have rights appendant to the cot- 
tages without land, under the denomination of aujler tene- 
ments. To thefe, allotments are made equal in quantity, 
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and quality, as to farms of the greateft extent. Mere, the 
cottage claimant, by relinquishing a privilege, injurious ra- 
ther than lucrative, is placed in a better fituation than the 
proprietor of an extenfive farm, who Surrenders every ad- 
vantage of docking which capital , fituation , and convenience., 
give him, for an equality of allotment with the former, w'ho 
has no facrifice to make, but ignorance and prejudice, and 
who derives from his allotment a clear undiminilhed profit. 

Befides, moral effects of an injurious tendency accrue to 
the cottager, from a reliance on the imaginary benefits of 
flocking a common. The pofleflion of a cow or two, with 
a hog, and a few geefe, naturally exalts the peafant, in his 
own conception, above his brethren in the fame rank of 
Society. It infpires fome degree of confidence in a property, 
inadequate to his fupport. In Sauntering after his cattle, 
he acquires a habit of indolence. Quarter, half, and occa- 
fionally whole days are imperceptibly lofl. Day-labour be- 
comes difgufting; the averlion increafes by indulgence; and 
at length the fale of a half-fed calf, or hog, furnifhes the 
means of adding intemperance to idlenefs. The fale of the 
cow frequently Succeeds, and its wretched and difappointed 
pofTeffor, unwilling to refume the daily and regular courfe 
of labour, from whence he drew his former fubfiftence, by 
various modes of artifice and impofition, , exacts from the 
poor’s-rate that relief to which he is in no degree intitled. 

This defcriptiori is by no means exaggerated. The parifh 
of Wedmore, which abounded with cottage commons, and 
one of the largeft and inoft opulent in this county, will il- 
luftrate its truth and juftice. Within twenty years there 
have been incloled upwards of three thoufand acres of rich 
moor land, heretofore, when in commons, rendered unpro- 
ductive by inundations and their confequenccs, fix or Seven 
months in the year, and when pafcible for the remaining 

months. 
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months, of little value from being overlooked ; which land 
is now fet, with liberal allowance of protit to the occupier, 
from thirty to fixty (hillings per acre. Thefe inclofures are 
made by ditches, which, by annual cleaning and fpreading 
the contents over the furface, afford an excellent manure, 
with a new and extenfive fource of labour of the mod pro- 
ductive kind, whereby the poor’s-rate has been reduced, or 
at lead has not exceeded its former amount before any in- 
clofure had taken place.* 

The fccotul objection to inclofmg is the Juppofed injury done 
to the breeding fyjlem. 

Few obfervations will fuffice on this head. Commons 
are in general overdocked. Young cattle abridged of their 
food become ftunted in their growth, and injured in diape 
and form. To rettore them in thefe refpecls, by better 
keeping, is fometimes impracticable — always expenfive. It 
is more than problematical with many intelligent farmers in 
the neighbourhood, whether, from the circumdances before- 
mentioned, the breeding fyttem on an average of feafons 
and years has yielded any profit. But this is undeniably 
certain, that the fame land, when inclofed and improved, 
will maintain at lead three times the dock breeding , or any 
other , than it did in a date of nature. Suppofe every acre 
of wade land in Great- Britain by inclofure were improved 
threefold, what would be the confequence ? A declenfion of 
the breeding fydem? The very contrary; an extention of 
it very probably in the fame proportion. Without breeding, 
can you graze or make chcefe and butter ? Are not thefe. 


* It may be litre noted as a faA, that in moft of thofc parifties 
where no inclofure of the wafte lands had taken place, the poor’s levy 
has been doubled, trebled, nay quadrupled, in the courfe of the laft 
twenty years. 

different 
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different modes of occupation moft intimately connected 
with, and dependent on each other? Is not the fame land 
convertible to all and every of thefe purpofes, fubjeft to the 
controul and regulation of the market for each ? Can young 
ffock be kept too well ? Should the breeding of cattle ex- 
ceed the demand, and from a reduction of price no longer 
pay the rent of land, will the farmer repine, bccaufe his land 
is fufceptible of other methods of application no lefs bene- 
ficial ? Surely not. Could he hefitate what to do, when its 
high date of culture would direct him either to dairy, or 
grazing, as attendant circumftances might require? And 
fhould the market be glutted with the produce of dairy and 
grazing farms, the farmer would naturally recur to breeding 
flock, or railing corn; fo that all thefe articles would find 
their natural level, which the demand for each, whether 
inadequate, moderate, or exceflive, would invariably regu- 
late. But wafte and uncultivated land, being folely appro- 
priated to the breeding of flock, and not convertible to any 
ether purpefe^ is without remedy, whenever the market is 
overcharged with its produce. 

The fame reafoning applies to hilly lands in their im- 
proved date, by fubflituting com inftead of dairy or grazing. 
From the foregoing premifes, I think it may be inferred, 
that fince commons of every defeription, when inclofed and 
cultivated, are capable of fupporting at leaft three times more 
flock than they did in a ftate of nature, no ferious appre- 
henfions fhould prevail with refpedt to the diminution or 
injury of the breeding fyftem. I do not mean to deny that 
fome local difadvantages may occur; but thefe are too tri- 
fling and limited to merit attention, and ftill lefs to impede 
the progrefs of an improvement of the greateft national 
importance. 'I he preceding remarks more particularly 
apply to the moor, or low lands. In addition thereto I 

have 
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have to obferve, with heartfelt fatisfaclion, its happy effects 
on the health and comfort of the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent villages. Agues, and low fevers, from the humidity of 
the air, impregnated with exhalations from the ftagnant 
contents of the marfhes, prevailed very generally during the 
vernal and autumnal feafons; and thefe for the moll part 
were obftinate and more frequently fubdued by the drought 
and heat of fummer, and frofl of winter, than by the moll 
judicious medical treatment. Inclofing and draining have 
rendered thefe difeafes as fcarce in the low, as in the uplands , 
to the prevention whereof advance of wages (from four to 
fix-pence per day) with conftant employ arifing from the 
fame caufe, have not a little contributed, by enabling the 
poor to live better , which is generally accompanied with a 
growing tafle for comfort and cleanlinefs. 

The third objection to inclofing , is to the expences attending 
the aft of parliament , with thofe of commijf oners and other 
fubordinate agents employed in its execution. 

I do not mean to contend, that rigid ceconomy, and ex- 
pert management, have been prominent features in this line 
of publick bufinefs, I am ready to acknowledge, that in 
fome inllances it has been jullly chargeable with profufion, 
mismanagement, and unneceffary delay. In feveral inllances 
within my own cognizance, the moll enormous expence 
has been wantonly incurred in obtaining the adl, nay, double 
at leall beyond the moll liberal ellimate of a fair and equi- 
table charge. 

In thefe cafes the excefs arofe from the attendance of 
fupernumeraries in London, under the pretence of fecuring 
and expediting the bill, without rendering the leall fervice 
in that or any other way. Charges of this fort are not 
fubjecl to the controul or regulation of the commilTioners, 
Cnee they originate previous to their appointment; and 
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fliould they refufe payment, a law-fuit of hazardous iflue 
might enfue, which, if unfuccefsful, would cxpofe them to 
reproach from the proprietors. The blame therefore mud 
attach to the latter, for not exerciflng more vigilance at the 
outfet of the bufinefs. After palling the bill, delay in the 
execution, fo as to withhold the pofleflion of allotments from 
the proprietors for a year or two more than neceflary, has 
been imputable, and with fome colour of juftice, to the 
negligence and inattention of commiflioners. It muft be 
acknowledged fuch condufl is truly reprehenfible ; fince, 
under many inclofures, efpecially of low lands, of prime 
quality, the lofs of even a year’s occupation, if the inclofure 
be of confiderable extent, might be deemed nearly equiva- 
lent to a moiety of the expence. In this neighbourhood, 
for fome years pad, this defect has been in a great meafure 
remedied ; for ur.lefs their proceedings have been interrupted 
by iflues at law, or the inclofure has been of great extent, 
the commiflioners have given the proprietors pofleflion of 
tlieir allotments within a year from palling the act. This 
difpatch requires a confiderable (hare of judgment and ex- 
ertion on the part of the commiflioners, as well as fuflicient 
leifure and activity on the part of the furveyor. Another 
error in management relates to the expence of meetings, 
which heretofore was very improperly augmented by the 
attendance of fome of the principal commoners for purpofes 
of feflivity, without being of the lealt ufe; rather retarding 
than forwarding the bufinefs. This practice was general ; 
but for fome years part has been for the moll part abolilhed, 
by a very judicious regulation of allowing the commiflioners 
and their agents a certain fum per day as a compenfation 
for attendance and expences. 

The publick will be enabled to judge in what degree the 
expence of inclofmg ought to affect its determinations under 
• the 
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the prefent courfe of management, by adducing the follow- 
ing fpecimens of a moor or low land^ and a Alendip or 
upland inclofure;. 

Low Land. 

£. s. d. 

Act of Parliament, &c. &c. — 510 o 0 

Roads 450 o 0 

Subdivifion, Rhynes, or Ditches, 8 feetx 

wide at top, 4 feet at bottom, and 5 / g Q Q 
feet deep. Price of digging from C 
is. 2d. to 2s. per rope (20 feet) J 


Gates, Bridges 

— 

140 

0 

0 

Commiffioners (3) — 


200 

0 

0 

Clerk 

— 

60 

0 

0 

Surveyor 


140 

0 

0 

Award and other Law expences 

— 

IIO 

0 

Q 

Intereft of Money borrowed 


25 

0 

O 



2485 

0 

O 

Upland Inclosure. 






£- 

s. 

4 

Act of Parliament, &c. &c. 

— 

300 

0 

O 

Roads * 

— 

350 

0 

O 

Fences, part wall, part quick-fets 

4 

850 

0 

O 

Gates, kc. 

— 

56 

0 

O 

Commiffioners (3) 


200 

0 

O 

Clerk ' 

— 

80 

p 

0 


— - 

80 

0 

0 

Intereft of Money — 

— 

35 

0 

0 



1951 

0 

0 
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Under the firft defcription, the expcnce of obtaining the 
a£t amounted to upwards of 500]. which, under proper 
management, would not have exceeded 300I. Near two 
miles of road ; hones quarried and broken at ten-pence per 
load, (eight load to a rope of twenty feet) hallage, at lead 
one (hilling per rope. T wo bridges made ; rhynes made 
for draining the water and fences by ditching, for the fub- 
divifion and allotment of upwards of 800 acres. Com- 
miilioners attendance, furveyors, folicitors, and clerks bills, 
with every other incidental charge, all of which did not 
much exceed three pounds per acre. The average value of 
the land, under a moderate computation, may be reckoned 
at thirty pounds per acre. 

The latter is a Mendip inclofure ; quantity of land nearly 
as the former; a mile of road more ; fences partly quick-fet, 
partly young living flock of hazel, black-thorn, &c. and 
dry wall. Allotments not numerous but large, which ma- 
terially curtailed the expence of fencing ; road materials 
cheaply got. Parliamentary charges rcafonablc; commif- 
floners and agents as in the moor inclofure, all of which did 
not exceed two pounds ten (hillings per acre. The average 
value of the land, as afeertained by the portions fold to 
defray expences, may be reckoned at twenty pounds 
per acre.* 

If facts like thefe be infufiicient to appeafe the clamours of 
ignorance and fclfifhnefs againft the inclofing fyftem, or to 
enforce conviction on the unprejudiced mind, the effects of 
reafon and argument muft be altogether fruitlefs. 


* I never before knew an inftancc of Mendip land in its unculti- 
vated date felling fo high; the general price is from eight to twelve 
pounds per acre. 

The 
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That the prefent mode of conducing the bufinefs is fuf- 
ceptible of further improvement, no one converfant with the 
fubject can deny. Yet to accomplilh this, many obdacles 
are to be combated, and perhaps one of the moft formidable 
is, that of its having been regarded, more or lefs, as a little 
fyfiem of patronage. The lord of the foil, the rector, and a 
few of the principal commoners, monopolize and didribute 
the appointments. It is well known, that bills of this fort 
have found their way through parliament without the inter- 
vention of a country folicitor. In cafes where no oppodtion 
was meditated, the parliamentary folicitor, and a furveyor, 
have anfwered every purpofe. By this, a faving was made 
of from fixty to a hundred pounds; but this might exclude 
the friend of one or more of the governing party. In fome 
afts,y?w commillioners have been appointed; in general there 
are three ; but two would be fufficient, with power to nomi- 
nate a third under the circumdance of difference of opinion, 
which feldom happens ; and in fmall inclofures, perhaps one 
commiffioner would anfwer every purpofe. If a country 
folicitor be employed, he (hould aft as clerk to the commif- 
fioners, and fave the expence of a fupernutnerary in that ca- 
pacity. Hereby another faving would be made, without any 
injury to the concern. The office of furveyor is by no means 
inconfiderable in the aggregate of expence. This might be 
difpofed of, under a fair competition, to the lowed given fum 
for executing the whole of the bufinefs, (after the aft is 
obtained) by advertifing for propofals to fuch effeft; taking 
care that the contrafting party be competent to the under- 
taking. This alteration, it is probable, would fave onc- 
. third, and in fome cafes nearly half of a bill made out by 
charges in detail. 

In the choice of commiffioners, it is of the utmod confe- 
quence to appoint one, at lead, in the neighbourhood of the 

inclofure, 
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inclofure, familiarized with all the varieties of the foil, with 
the influence of feafons, and with its local peculiarities; 
whereby its prefent value, and capacity for future improve- 
ment would be afeertained with precifion, and the important 
office of qualifying the land executed with fafety and confi- 
dence. 'i he next in the fcale of utility fhould be a perfon 
converfant with all the forms and routine of the bufinefs ; 
well indructed from experience in accounts, and in the prices 
and different modes of fencing, making roads, bridges, 
gates, fee. of general and comprehenfive knowledge of agri- 
culture, both practical and fpeculative, and of genius to fug- 
ged fuch modern improvements, as are bed adapted to the 
fituation and foil. Two perfons, thus qualified, are fully 
competent to execute the office with credit to themfelves, 
and judice to the proprietors. But diould the concern 
fuffer by the abfence of either, through ficknefs, private 
bufinefs, or any other caufe, a claufc in the act. might be 
inferted, impowering them, or the proprietors, to choofe a 
third for the purpofe of avoiding delay. Commiffioners, 
whofe refidence is at a great didance, fhould (on account 
of the extra charges of time and travelling expences) only 
be reforted to as an alternative, from the impoffibility of 
getting others properly qualified near home. 

The office of commiffioncr is, without doubt, the fird in 
confequence and authority, under an inclofing act, but with 
refpect to emolument the very lowed. Even the clerk’s bill 
of charges, not as a folicitor acting in that capacity, but as 
any other indifferent perfon did in times pad, exceed twice, 
and fometimes three times the amount of the fees of the for- 
mer. The publick have been not a little mided in their 
conceptions of this fubject. The real fact is, that the whole 
«f the refponfibility attaches to the office of commiffioncr, 

which. 
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which, in pecuniary recompence, is by far the moil in- 
fignificant* 

Thus have I impartially Hated the defers of the prefent 
fyrtem, with their correfpondent remedies. In its mod im- 
proved Hate it will retain fomewhat of imperfection, which 
perhaps cannot be entirely obviated. 

I (hall only add, that within a few years part, in the 
neighbourhood of Wells, an inclofure was fanned by an 
attorney of extenfive practice, and well known refpeclability, 
at a fum confiderably lefs than it would have amounted to 
in the ufual way. The commiflioners were appointed by 
the proprietors; the bufinefs executed with Angular difpatch, 
and all parties interei'ted perfectly fatisfied. Fences, roads, 
&c. were made by the proprietors. 

When the inclofing fyitem is appreciated by its obvious 
tendency to increafe the produce of land, and the demand 
for labour, to augment the rate of wages to the hulband- 
man, and to leffen the amount of the poor’s rate, it is a 
fubject of regret and aflonilhment, that fo few means have 
been devifed by the legiflature, either to facilitate, or extend 
its progrefs. How much is to be done this way, a general 
inclofure act, unfettered by tedious an<4. expenfive forma- 
lities, would fpeedily manifeft. From the very great num- 
ber of private a£ts which have paffed within the Ialt twenty 
years, fuch general principles might be felected for its balis, 
as to implicate almolt every pofirble variety of claim, intereft. 


* Under the allowance of two guineas a day, the nett receipts of a 
commiflioner, after deducting daily cxpences, horfe-hire, &c. does not 
exceed twenty -four fliillings; and where a fervant is kept, eighteen 
(hillings per day. This is no extravagant compenfation, particularly 
when we refledl that the <iu ear and tear of conjlitution, clothes, & c. are 
left out of the calculation. 
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and property. An aft thus conflicted might, without 
hazard, or injury, be entrufled to a given number of juftices 
at the quarter-feflions, to difpenfe its powers, and controul 
its execution; and fuch juflices, I (hould conceive, perfectly 
competent to determine on the propriety or impropriety of 
any propofed inclofure. 

Thus a total extinction of parliamentary expence would 
encourage inclofing on the fmalleft fcale, and, with advantages 
not to be defpifed, would accommodate the mod extenfive. 

This meafure, however confonant to the principles of 
individual benefit, and national policy, would notwithftand- 
ing have a hoft of adverfaries to encounter. 

Fourth objcStion . — The expence of cultivation and buildings , 
fuch as farm-houfe , lam, fable , falling , pools , &c. for the 
purpofe of creating a dif intt farm , &c. &c. 

The low land, or moor inclofures, being principally ap- 
propriated to grazing, dairy, or feeding young and poor 
flock, are not within the limits of this objection. It is 
therefore confined to the upland or Mendip inclofures. 

The nature of Mendip foil, its firft manure, the mode of 
cropping, the neceffity of fpending thereon the w'hole of its 
produce, of hay, draw, fee. will be feverally noticed hereafter, 
and confequently will not be attended to in this place. 

By a reference to thefe particulars, the neceflity and ad- 
vantage of buildings muft be obvious, as not only contri- 
buting to the foil its utmoft latitude of improvement, but 
alfo, when obtained, the means of prefervation therein. 
Without a barn, flailing, convenient farm-yard, and pool, 
neither one nor the other can be accomplifhed. 

But it may be afleed, are buildings to be provided for 
every allotment ? By no means. I do not think they are 
admifliblc, with the addition of a farm-houfe, on a fmaller 
fcale of land than ioo acres. The expence to accomtno- 
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date this quantity with a farm-houfe, barn, (table, flailing, 
barton, pool, and pig- dye, fhould not exceed three hundred 
pounds. 

The next fubject of enquiry is the additional value com- 
municated to the land by buildings. Should this be an- 
fwerable to the expence incurred, the whole of the objection 
muft fall to the ground, notwithstanding its apparent plau- 
fibility. 

Let us fuppofe an hundred acres of Mendip land inclofed, 
and divided into four pieces of prime quality, but deftitute 
of buildings; grant a leafe of it to a farmer of property and 
judgment for twenty-one years, (a Shorter term would be 
injurious to the landlord) and I may venture to fay, that 
more than twenty (hillings per acre could not be got for it, 
accompanied with the ufual covenants and restrictions to 
guard againft wilful impoverifhment. With equal confi- 
dence, I may affert, the fame land, with fuitable buildings , 
would let to the fame farmer, for a like term, at twenty-five 
(hillings per acre, with a fubdivifion of the four pieces into 
fix. The increafe of rent in the latter cafe will be twenty- 
five pounds per annum. Allow an intereft of feven and 
half per cent, on the capital of three hundred pounds ex- 
pended on the buildings, which amounts to twenty-two 
pounds ten (hillings, and there will remain two pounds ten 
(hillings as intereft on the money laid out to make fences 
under a fubdivifion, and if quick-fet, to rear them when 
made. Under this plan, you do juftice to the native qua- 
lities of the foil, by giving it a feparate and independent 
exiftence as a farm ; and with a leafe of proper covenants, 
you need not fear its being exhaufted. 

A (peculative farmer will be apt to exclaim, Is it pof- 
fible that the want of buildings can create a difference of 
five Shillings per acre to the occupier? Moft affuredly it is; 

as 
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as will be evident by even a very general ftatement of the 
comparative effects of a twenty-one year’s occupation, with 
and without buildings. To begin with the latter; here lime 
muft be chiefly, if not altogether depended on, as a manure. 
This, even with fucceifive cropping with corn, will main- 
tain its ground tolerably well during the firft feven years. 
Its fecond application is attended with conflderable diminu- 
tion of its efficacy. From this period, the degeneracy of 
the foil is no lei's rapid than aflonifhing : it becomes light ; 
coltsfoot and couch-grafs abound ; clover and ray-graffes 
fail. Intervals of rdf of three, or even four years, feldom 
recruit its vigour Efficiently to produce even a moderate 
crop of oats, which, if followed by a fecond of the fame 
grain, would fcarcely return the feed. Feed during the two 
lait years of reft, not worth more than nine /hillings per 
acre. No turnips for want of dung; no fold, becaufe the 
land is too much impoverifhed to maintain it; ftraw carried 
off, and clover hay only partially confumed on the premifes 
by reafon of the expofed fituation. In this unproductive 
itate, the land muft remain during the laft nine years of the 
term, reduced to the value of ten or twelve (hillings per 
acre, and with little profpect of melioration. 

Painful and difguiting as this reprefentation muft be to 
every judicious farmer, it is neverthelefs ftrictly conformable 
to fact; and many inftances might be adduced to eftablilh 
its veracity in every point. Such has been, and molt pro- 
bably ever will be, the fituation of Mendip inclofures, 
without buildings, and more judicious courfe of crops. JVith 
buildings, we have to contemplate efl'eCts directly oppofite, 
under a fimilar term of twenty-one years. Lime, in the 
proportion of twenty quarters per acre, will fuftain the land, 
with little abatement of its fertility, for the firft fix or feven 
years. During this period, farm-yard manure will be plen- 
tifully 
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tifully fupplied, and may be devoted to turnips, cabbage, 
and potatoes, on a confiderable fcale, as it will not be wanted 
either for corn or clover for feveral fucceeding years ; it may 
be appropriated to turnips and clover, alTirted by the fold, 
which a feed of clover and ray-grafs of the fecond year will 
fufficiently maintain. Should thcfe refources be thought 
inadequate to fupport the whole of the land, from the ninth 
or tenth year, piece after piece in lucceflion might be broken 
up, and limed afrelh, with an effect very little, if at all, in- 
ferior to that of its firft application; as dung and the fold 
are found excellent preparatives for the repetition of this 
manure. By the alternate ufe of lime, .dung, and the fold, 
together with the following rotation of crops ; 

I ft year. Oats on the Lay 

2d — Winter and Spring Vetches folded off, and Turnips 
3d — Oats and Artificial Grafs Seeds 
4th — Artificial Grafs Seeds mowed 
5 th — Ditto fed 
6th — Ditto ditto: 

which the improved hufbandry of the laft twenty years has 
fuggefted, and which is gradually extending to the mutual 
intereft and fatisfadlion of landlord and tenant, it mull be 
evident, that the land under a term of fourteen or twenty- 
one years cannot furtain the leaft injury, but mull be in a 
ftate of melioration and improvement. By the preceding 
obfervations, I trull; the propriety and advantage of build- 
ings, erecled on a fcale of Mendip inclofure of one hundred 
acres and upwards, are fully eftablilhed to the conviction of 
every unbiased mind. Under this fratement, what plan of 
management Ihould be adopted for fmaller inclofures ? Se- 
parate occupation at a diftance from the farm-yard, by the 
expencc of carting, fo as to preclude the return of produce 
in dung, mull neceffarily impoverifh. Mull inclofures of 
this defeription then be abandoned to the fate of a wretched 

f and 
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and ruinous hufbandry ? By no means. A remedy as a 
palliative, if not wholly effectual, may be found. In the 
greater part of Mendip inclofures, either by allotment or 
purchafe, or both, a fufficient portion of land has been veiled 
in an individual, to induce the neceflity of building, with 
local refidence and occupation of the farmer. The fmaller 
inclofures fliould be let to the tenant or tenants of thefe 
farms, for the fame term, and fubjedl to the fame covenants 
and rcflri&ions, under which fuch farms are refpe£tively 
held ; with, however, a proportionate abatement of rent, by 
way of an equivalent for the want of buildings. If the lands 
with the latter be rented at one pound per acre, the former 
fliould be rented at fifteen (hillings, or at mod at fixteen fhil- 
lings ; and if either price be obtained, fmaller inclofures 
would be provided for, on a footing without buildings, 
equally, if not more advantageous than larger, with them. 
Perhaps it may be objected to this plan, that by fuch addi- 
tions Mendip farms would become too extenfive and un- 
wieldy for general occupation. Under an improved fyfiem 
of management, it is now well known that the moil profitable 
defiination of thefe farms mull be, with little variation, to 
corn and fljcep\ and for thefe purpofes, it is no lefs obvious 
that farms cannot be well too large , provided tenants can 
be found of fufficient ability and capital to occupy. This, 
at firlt, may create fome difficulty and inconvenience, in 
letting to farmers in a neighbourhood where the largeft 
farms feldom exceed two hundred pounds per annum.— 
This, however, can only be temporary; fince the quality of 
the foil and the fituation are favourable to corn and fheep, 
and begin to attract the notice of farmers, who have been 
accuflomed in other counties to occupy farms of this de- 
feription on a very large feale. Thefe, by a fyltem of ma- 
nagement adapted to the foregoing purpofes, founded on 

experience. 
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experience, and profecuted with vigour, will foon convince 
thofe of the neighbourhood that Me tulip farms, thus appro- 
priated, of almoft any extent, may be occupied with as 
much fafety and advantage as can be reafonably expelled or 
defired. 

Having dated 300I. as the fum requifite for buildings to 
accommodate one hundred acres of land, I would obferve, 
that 400I. would accommodate tw o hundred acres ; 500I. 
four hundred acres ; and 600I. five hundred acres ; fo that 
this expence decreafes by an inverfe ratio as the farm is aug- 
mented : and in like manner that of fencing, as a large 
farm requires lefs fubdivifion than a fmall one. Both thefe 
circumftances further tend to juftify the predilection for 
large farms. 

I (hall conclude this head, by adducing an inftance to 
exemplify the neceffity and importance of raifing Mendip 
inclofures to feparate and diftindl farms. 

About twenty years fince, near fix hundred acres of 
Mendip land were inclofed, the property of a gentleman of 
large landed eftate in the neighbourhood. For fituation 
and quality, it could not be furpafled by any land of this fort. 
The contiguity to markets with good roads was another 
privilege; the quantity was equal to a refpe£lable farm; 
and 600I. was judged fufficient to provide the neceflary 
buildings, in the opinion of thofe who recommended the 
meafure. A gentleman farmer from Norfolk, of confider- 
able property, was fo much ftruck with the foil, fituation, 
and other circumftances, as to declare, that if proper build- 
ings were creeled, he would give fifteen (hillings an acre for 
a term of twenty-one years; this was refufed, nor have any 
buildings been ere£led fince. The land was let to the pro- 
prietor’s tenants of the adjacent farms in different propor- 
tions, at not more than twelve (hillings per acre for the firft 
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nine or ten years, but fince, for not more than ten (hillings. 
Great expectations were formed on the improvement of the 
old farms, by the produce of the new inclofure being en- 
tirely confumed thereon. Thefe, however, are not realized, 
for the draw was for the mod part fold to the adjacent towns, 
and during the fird feven years of tillage, it was no unufual 
practice to crop with oats three or four years fuccejftvely $ 
yet fuch was the fertility of foil, and its aptitude for this 
fpecics of grain, that the produce in favourable feafons, with 
a dngle ploughing, has been occafionally fix quarters per 
acre. The confequences of this wretched hufbandry, with 
regard to the foil, are too apparent to particularize, and too 
abfurd and ruinous to need any further comment. I (hall 
only fubjoin, had a didinCt farm been made in this cafe, 
feven per cent, would have been paid for the buildings, ex- 
clufively of an increafc of rent of upwards of one hundred 
pounds per annum, and the land under a proper leafe, indead 
of its prefent reduced rent of ten drilling# or twelve (hillings 
per acre, would have attained a permanent value of a guinea 
per acre. 

The fifth objection involves two didinCt relations : 

id. Deterioration of the quality of wool. 

2dly. Diminution of its produce by ledening the number 
of (heep. 

With refpcCt to the fird, by way of preliminary, it may 
be necedary to enquire, to what degree has this deterioration 
of quality manifeded itfelf by a reduction of price on wool 
from (heep of the fame fpccies , fed on improved and culti- 
vated lands , or on common and wajie lands ? W as this point r 
fo edential to the prefent difeudion, ever afeertained by fair 
and accurate experiment ? If not, the objection is wholly 
hypothetical. If it have, the refult ought not only to be 
known but edabliflied as data to argue from. Nothing of 
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this kind, however, has fallen within my obfervation. I mud 
therefore proceed affumptively, and grant, for the fake of 
inveftigation, a deterioration of quality as far as fix-pence 
in the pound by depafturing Iheep, which afford the fineft 
Englifh wool on cultivated land, inftead of wafte or barren. 
If the conceffion as to price be fufficiently liberal, let us en- 
quire how far the publick or individuals are obnoxious to 
injury therefrom. The clothier may mix fomewhat lefs of 
this fort of wool with Spanifh, the better to difguife the al- 
teration in quality; or if ufed by itfelf, fome difference in 
the texture or feel of the cloth might be the confequence. 
But if the alteration be univerfal , in neither point of view 
could any particular clothier, nor the tiade collectively, be 
affected by it; and it is at leaft probable, the publick at 
large would not be endued with fufficient knowledge of the 
manufacture to detect it, or if they did, would regard it as 
too frivolous to merit notice. Allow for a moment the 
fineft Englifh wool to be worth two fhillings per pound, 
frona fheep fed on commons or wafte land, and one (hilling 
and fix-pence if fed on cultivated land. In the former cafe 
the manufacturer of cloth would be a gainer, by having four 
pounds of wool for the fame money as three pounds, and he 
could not complain of a proportional reduction of price; a 
benefit might therefore, but no poffible injury could accrue, 
to this party in the bufinefs. Let us now advert to the 
farmer, who not only reprefents himfelf, but the nation at 
large, as being deeply interefied in the increafed produce of 
land, not only in this, but in every poffible variety of its ap- 
plication. Enquire of the farmer, and he will tell you, that 
on an acre of cultivated land, by the aid of turnips and 
grades, he can keep four fheep inftead of one on wafte or 
land in common, and this too with an undoubted au^men- 
tation both of fleece and carcafe. He has, therefore, four 
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fleeces and four carcafes inftead of one, with a manifelt im- 
provement in the value of each. Mull he then, from a 
mere phantom of a grievance which bewilders the imagi- 
nation of the manufacturer, relinquifh advantages of decided 
and unfpeakable importance both to himfelf and the publick ? 
Surely not. 

The foregoing remarks apply principally to the fmall 
breed of Iheep ; but this fort is apparently on the decline in 
favour of the improved breeds of Dorfetlhire, South-down, 
and other larger forts, as being more productive in wool, 
(quality and quantity conlidered) in fize of carcafe, and in 
requiring a lcfs given time to graze. Let it be admitted 
from thefe confiderations, that in courfe of time the former 
breed Ihould become extinct. What then? Should a real 
degeneracy of the quality of wool, magnified by the fears 
of the manufacturer, be permitted to militate againft the 
folid benefit enumerated as above ? The quality of cloth as 
to finenefs is comparative. DiltinCtion would vanilh, pride 
and vanity would ceafe to murmur, if the wool deftined to 
the manufacture of cloth were of the fame quality, how- 
ever coarfe. The more opulent clafles of fociety might ftill 
be gratified with cloth made entirely of Spanilh wool; the 
middle with a mixture of Spanilh and Englilh; and the lower 
with that wholly manufactured of Englilh wool. But all 
this being uniform in its operation and effeCt, and being 
evidently calculated to advance national profperity, as well 
as individual advantage, could create no fymptoms of mor- 
tification or difgult. Let us contemplate the fubjeCt under 
the ltill more interelling claims of humanity. Can the little 
farmer and the artificer, the labouring manufacturer and the 
hulbandman, be fed with the fleece? Suppofe this valuable 
fpecies of animal food were confined to the fmall breed, 
would there not be a diminution of its quantity fo confider- 
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able as might probably advance the price of mutton from 
four-pence to fix-pence per pound ? Let it be remembered 
too, that in proportion to the increafed value of the fleece, the 
farmer will be enabled to reduce the price of the carcafe ; 
for his profit is derived from the whole animal , not as fepa- 
rated into parts. Therefore the more value the fleece, the 
cheaper he can afford to fell the rarcafe. 

The next article under this objection, is the diminution 
of the produce of wool by leffening the number of (heep. 

This takes for granted what (till remains to be proved, 
namely, that the inclofing of commons, fed principally by 
ftieep, has a tendency to leffen the breed. I (hall confider 
this objection as applicable to (heep in general , and not to 
any particular defcription or fpecies. Here I have not only 
my doubts as to the truth of the pofition, but I am inclined 
to think that the number of (heep will be increafed thereby, 
and this too in a very confiderable degree. For, perhaps, 
four years after inclofing, an exception may be pleaded, 
fince this portion of time mult be allowed to a courfe of 
tillage neceffarily previous to the cultivation of (heep feed. 
This circumftance, as being altogether temporary, (hould 
not in the lealt operate as a deduction from the validity of 
the opinion. From this period, when turnips and artificial 
graffes are brought forward, I would date my calculation. 

Recurring to a former obfervation, that Mendip or up- 
land inclofures were molt profitably applied as corn and 
(heep farms, I will fuppofe one of this fort to confift of four 
hundred acres. In its cultivated date, one hundred acres 
may be allowed to fuftain as many (heep as the whole did 
when in common, and a lefs proportion of land than this 
will fcarcely be allowed for (heep feed. If this be admitted, 
let me a(k what becomes of the futile apprehenfions of lef- 
fening the number of /beep. Let the manufacturer no longer 
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repine, nor the timid fenator be the victim of groundlefs 
diftruft : the former will have the fame quantity of wool 
provided from a fourth portion of land as was before de- 
voted to the purpofe, and the latter will have the confolation 
to reflect that the other three-fourths are raifed, from a ftate 
totally unproductive, to a capacity of fupplying its owner 
' with corn, and palturage for cattle. 

I have fome reafon to believe, that unfavourable impref- 
fions have been made on the minds of both houfes of par- 
liament againft a general inclofing fyltem; and thefe may 
have arifen from the magical influence of an expreflion long 
fanctified by the publick mind, namely, that of the woollen 
manufacture being the /l a pie trade of the nation, to which 
even the land, in all its diverfity of produce, mult ever be 
fubordinate under every kind of parliamentary regulation. 
A little confideration would ferve to deteCt the fallacy of 
this opinion. 

But to recur. In this farm of four hundred acres, fup- 
pofe one hundred and fifty fhould be appropriated to fheep. 
On the fame ground of reafoning, this would increafe the 
number by the addition of a moiety. Perhaps this propor- 
tion of Ihecp-food is much nearer to the ltandard of prac- 
tice than the former ; if fo, in any ratio, the manufacturer, 
inftcad of being abridged of his fupply of wool by inclofing, 
will have conliderably more, and probably too at a reduced 
price. 

Such are the facts relative to Wool : the conclufions are 
Ample and obvious. The fufpicious manufacturer, actuated 
by a fpirit of monopoly which the legiflature has ever been 
too much difpofed to countenance, may reft fatisfied that 
he can receive no injury , but may great benefit from the 
inclofing lyftem. 

The 
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The fixth objection fuppofes a diminution of the rental 
value of eflates, to which commons are appertenant. 

In theory , this may appear in fome degree fpecious, be- 
caufe an increafed produce, without an increafed confump- 
tion, would more or lefs countenance fuch an inference. 

But admitting the premifes, it induces the neceflity of in- 
veftigating the relative operation of the caufe prefumed. 
Let us fuppofe a farm with common appertenances to be 
worth one hundred pounds per year, and that by a depri- 
vation of the common its value be reduced five pounds per 
year. If the common inclofed be worth ten pounds per 
year, the objection muil give way. 

This ftatement, however, bellows a degree of importance 
on the objection which it fcarce deferves; for in facft, the 
inclofing both of the low and up-lands has been uniformly 
accompanied with an increafed produce from both-, and it is 
no lefs true, that fcarce an inftance can be produced of the 
leall abatement in rent on the old ejlates , in confequence of 
the tenants being deprived of their commons by inclofing. 

I fhall now proceed to a minute delineation of the general 
pradtice of farmers occupying land in this foreft; and en- 
deavour to fhew how far the general end of improvement 
has been kept in view, how far it has been deviated from, 
and in what refpedl the general fyflem is fufceptible of 
amendment. 

It appears, by the foregoing ftatement, that the expcnces 
of the act of parliament, commiffioners fees, roads, dividing 
and allotting, fencing, drawing and enrolling tire award, and 
all other incidental expences, ought not to exceed two pounds 
ten (hillings per acre; to this mull be added- twenty fhillings 
per acre for raifing the quick-fet hedges to maturity ; and 
to avoid objections, I will fay fifty (hillings per acre for ne- 
ceflary buildings, pools, &c. 

Let 
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Let us now endeavour to ftate the “ cut bond" of fuch 
fpcculation. 

In its open uncultivated ftate, the value of this wafte 
could not be eftimated at more than three (hillings per acre; 
indeed it is a matter of doubt, all circumftances confidered, 
if it were worth any thing to the poflefibrs. In its inclofed 
ftate, and previous to its cultivation, it might be let for 
eight (hillings per acre; and when cultivated and manured 
with lime, its value will be advanced to fifteen, twenty, and 
in fome inftances to thirty drillings per acre. 


Let us ftate the account both ways. 


Dr. 


s ‘ d. 


To firft value 3s. 
per acre, and 25 
years purehafe 
To inclofing, di- 
viding, without 
buildings 
Profit 


} 

} 


3 IS 0 

3 10 o 
2 15 0 


l - 10 ° 0 


Cr. 


L- 


s. d. 


By value at 8s. 
per acre, 25 years 
purehafe 


} 


10 0 o 


£. !° o o 


In this inftance the profit is not defpicable. 


OR, 
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OR, SECONDLY, 

Dr. £. S. d. 

To above 

without build- >7 50 

ings J 

To buildings, &c. 2 10 o 
Sund ry plowings, \ 
harrowitigs,and / 
liming, 20 qrs. f ^ 5 


per acre 


From which mull' 
be deducted the 
value of the firft I 
crop, exclufive of / 
feed, intereft of| 
money, and all 
other charges 


o o 


12 o 


Cr. 

• £. s. d. 


By value at 15s.'] 
per acre, 25 years >18 
purchafe J 


15 o 


to 8 o 
Profit 870 


15 o 


£•18 15 o 


There are few ways in which money or induftry can be 
employed to greater advantage than this, or in which the 
publick good can be more promoted ; and yet I have fre- 
quently heard men, in other refpects of found underftand- 
ing, ridicule fuch fpeculations as altogether vifionary, and 
abfurd. 

Were it even admitted, that the adventurers in thefe 
fchemes are for the molt part fufferers, yet it cannot be de- 
nied that the community is benefited, inafmuch as the land 
is made to produce ten times as much as it did in its primi- 
tive (fate; and the amount of labour is nothing but an ad- 
dition to the capital Hock of the nation. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding thefc improvements, on the foreft of 
which we are now treating, have been carried on with un- 
abating ardour and activity, yet it will appear by the follow- 
ing ftatement, that much is left to be done: 


INCLOSED. 


Parijhes 

Acres 

Leigh 

100 

Afhwick — 

350 

Cranmoor, &c. — 

400 

Charterhoufe — — — 

IOOO 

Hayden — 

400 

Ubly 

950 

Bleadon — 

IOOO 

Doulton and Stoke 

800 

Shepton 

800 

Shuters Bottom — 

600 

Weftbury 

350 

Weft-Harptry — 

900 

Compton-Martin — 

700 

Blagdon 

800 

Old-Down — 

50 

Dindcr and Crofcomb 

800 

Chilcot and Horrington 800 

Wells 

2800 

13,600 


UNINCLOSED. 

Parijhes Acres 

Chewton 2000 

Eaft-Harptry — 1100 
Priddy and Stoke — 1200 

Cheddar 25 00 

Axbridge — 1 3 °° 

Compton-Bilhop — 500 - 
Winfcomb Sc Shipham 800 
Rowboro’Sc Churchill 1000 
Berrington — 1000 

Charter-Houfe — 350 
Banwell, Lockftone,^ 

Curfton, Locking, > 8oc> 
and Hutton J 


*11,550 


* This account was taken in 1 794, fince which aits have been ob- 
tained for the inclofing of Eaft-Harptry, Cheddar, Banwell, Chewton, 
and Winfcomb. All the others are likely to follow. J. B. 
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The foil of thefe hills is for the mod part deep, loamy, 
and of a good confidence ; and were the climate more ge- 
nial, could not fail of being highly productive in all fcafons. 
Occafionally are to be found fpots of land lefs valuable, 
being of a light fpungy nature, black in colour, and totally 
unproductive of corn on firjl cultivation. 

Nature, however, has wifely provided a manure within 
itfelf ; for under the furface, at the depth of a foot, is gene- 
rally found a ttrong clay, which, being fpread after the rate 
of thirty or forty cart-loads per acre, gives fuch a tenacity to 
the foil as enables it to produce corn or any crop in great 
abundance. 

And here let me advife a general inveftigation of the fub- 
firata of all foils about to be improved ; for I verily believe, 
that in mod indances a manure may there be found near at 
hand, and congenial thereunto. Do we not frequently find 
clay under fand, and fand under clay ; under flint, chalk \ 
under white-lias or done-brafh, marie ; under red earth, 
lime-Jlone\ under peat-bogs, fea mud or clay? Are not thefe 
circumdances fufficient indication to the wary hufbandman, 
to examine minutely the interior quality of his land pre- 
vious to applying extraneous and expend ve manures?* 


* An incontrovertible proof of thejuftnefs of this obfervation was 
exhibited about twenty-four years ago atEafi-Cranmore, one of the firft 
commons on Mendip inclofed by a eft of parliament. On making the 
banks round a field of twelve acres, of which almolt the whole was 
black fpongy earth, a great part of the ditches, confiding of a yellowilh 
red tenacious earth Itrongly verging to clay, was thrown by their fides 
to make room for what was thought better mould for the plants to 
grow in. The field was ploughed and Town on one earth with oats, 
previous to which the malm, as it is called, by the fide of the ditches 
was fpread and levelled. The confequence was, that on the black 
earth there was a very thin crop not equal to the feed fown, whilft 
round the ditches, where the malm was fpread, there was a fine luxu- 
riant growth. R.P. 

The 
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The climate of thefe hills is cold, moift, and boifterous, 
during the winter feafon, and frequently immerfed in fogs ; 
but in fummer, the air is clear, falubrious, and invigorating. 
And it frequently happens that potatoes, French beans, and 
other fpring crops, are deftroyed in the vale by froft in April 
or May, when thofe on the bill are in no degree injured. 

The favourite corn crop is oats, which are produced in 
great abundance, and of good quality. The wheat and 
barley are inferior, being thick in the fkin, and of a dark 
colour; however, the defect in quality is amply made up by 
the quantity ; for it is no unufual thing, after the land is ma- 
nured with lime, to get from twenty to thirty bulhels ( Win- 
chefter) of wheat, and forty or fifty bufliels of barley per 
acre. As to oats, the ufual crop is from forty to fixty 
bufliels. 

But the mod eligible mode of conducing a farm on lands 
of this defeription, is to grow comparatively but little com, 
and that little in the higheft perfection. To have a great 
breadth of turnips, cabbages, potatoes, vetches, artificial- 
grafles, and confequently to maintain a great flock. To 
provide all necefiary buildings for Ihelter in the winter, and 
for the purpofes of making mountains of dung, which the 
large produce of ftraw will enable the occupier to do. If 
flieep be kept, let the choice be of wedders, (a breeding 
flock on fuch expofed fituations is hazardous) and let them 
be folded every night in the year. 

By thefe means, lands of this defeription may be carried 
on in a progrellive ftate of improvement; and if the pre- 
fent price of the different articles of produce be not greatly 
reduced, neither the proprietor nor the tenant will have any 
reafon to complain. 


FENCES, 
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FENCES, BUILDINGS, &c. 

Let us now proceed to a defcription of the fences, build- 
ings, refervoirs or pools, limekilns, roads, and all other the 
needful appendages to fuch undertakings. 

There are various modes of fencing, and each has its ad- 
vocates, but the two principal are walls and quickfet hedges. 

WALL FENCE. 

In mod inftances, the ouiftde bounds are a wall fence, five 
feet fix inches high, two feet and a half wide at bottom, and 
fifteen inches at the top, which is covered with a turf of 
fix inches put on in the form of an arch, making together 
an height of fix feet. This wall is partly dry and pardy 
cemented with mortar, or what is commonly called a lljl- 
wall. In fome inftances, where a flat bed of done can be 
procured, it is made without cement, and if well built fuch a 
wall is very durable. When the ground is level, the foun- 
dation of the wall is laid on the turf, and this is to be pre- 
ferred, as it will not be fo apt to fink as when a trench is 
dug. The expence of a lift-wall may be thus cal 
per rope of twenty feet running length: 

To quarring or digging eight loads of ftone, 

(25 cwt. each) at 3d. o 

To hailing the fame, fuppofing the diftance half 

a mile, at 6d. — 0 

To building per rope, (twenty feet) at 3s. 6d. o 

To feven bulhels of lime, at 3d. o 

To covering with turf (if done very well) — '0 

*£.0 1 1 6 


* In confcquence of the advanced price of wages and of coal, about 
fifteen per cent, mult be added to thefe calculations — 1797. J. B. 


Iculated 


s. d. 


2 O 


4 ° 
3 6 
1 9 
0 3 
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0 2 0 
040 
0 2 0 
OO3 


0 8 3 

When (lones can be got within a wheeling diftance, or 
about fixty or feventy yards, the coft will be reduced about 
two Ihillings per rope, and if the wall be wholly made with 
cement, it will be enhanced about two Ihillings and fix-pence 
per rope. 

In making of dry (lone walls, two mafons (hould work 
oppofite each other, fo that the furface of their work may 
be always level. Stones alfo (hould be occafionally (elected 
of a fufficient length to reach the whole breadth of the wall; 
this precaution will bind the work together, and render it 
durable. 


DRY WALL. 

To quarring as before ■— 

To hailing ditto - ■ 

To building, at 2s. — 

To turfing 


QUICKSET HEDGES. 

Thefe hedges, if rightly managed and attended to whilfi: 
young, are in themfelves great advantage and profit ; they 
afford good (helter for the cattle, and they furnilh fuel and 
writh or dead fence for the neceffary purpofes of the oc- 
cupier. 

The firft thing to be done, is to mark out the courfe of 
the ditch. The dimenfions of the bank on which the quick- 
fets are planted is generally fix feet at the bottom, three and 

a half 
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a half feet at the top, and two feet high.* On each fide is 
a ditch three feet wide and two feet deep ; the fides being 
made (loping, and the bottom not wider than fix inches; 
this is to prevent the cattle from walking in the ditch and 
cropping the young (hoots. In making the ditch, the men 
lhould be particularly careful not to throw any bad earth 
from the bottom of the ditches into the centre of the bank. 
If this be done, the growth of the quick will be greatly re- 
tarded. The making this bank will coft nine-pence per 
rope (twenty feet.) 

Let the fets be taken from a nurfery formed on a good 
foil; let them be ftraight in their growth, having been once 
tranfplanted from the feed -bed, and four or five years old. 
The (hoots (hould alfo be fmooth on the bark, and well 
rooted. Thefe fets are worth about one (hilling per hun- 
dred. 

The bank being thus prepared, and the quick ready, let 
a trench be cut in the middle of the bank, and let the fets 
be cut off and laid with the head inclining a little at the dif- 
tance of about three inches from plant to plant Let the 
roots be then covered with a little of the bed mould, after 
which fill up the whole trench with rotten dung, or comport, 
ftrewing a little more good mould on the top. The digging 
the trench and planting will coft two-pence per rope. 

Nothing more is neceflary than to fecure them from in- 
jury. For their defence therefore, and (helter, two dead 
hedges muft be made about four inches diftant from the 


• In Come instances there is only one ditch, the earth on the other 
fide being worked off to a Hope ; by this plan the bank is kept more 
moift, and the thorn plants flourifli better. 

c outfide 
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outfide edges of the bank.f Thefe hedges are about two 
feet and half high, and competed of wreath or bulh wood, 
with a proper number of flakes ; the expence of materials 
and labour is about two fhiilings and ten-pence per rope. 
Time of planting the quick cither in the months of October, 
February, or March. It is the practice of fome to plant 
two rows of quick inflead of one , but I have not found this 
plan fucceed well. Some alfo recommend the planting at 
a greater diflance than three inches, under an idea that thick 
planting retards the growth; but I have invariably found 
that the hedges planted thick thrive the bell. 

Some advife the planting of timber trees in the hedge, 
but I think it a bad practice, as the dripping from them fre- 
quently kills the thorn plants, and makes a vacancy yi the 
hedge. 

After this, the young quick mufl be carefully weeded and 
hoed twice a year, and particular care mufl be taken to pre- 
vent their being cropped either by cattle or fheep, both of 
which are very fond of the tender buds ; and if by any ac- 
cident they have gained accefs to them, and gnawed them, 
they mufl be cut down within an inch and half of the ground. 
In cold expofed fituations, two fets of dead fences are requi- 
fite to bring the quick to maturity, and the cofl may be thus 
calculated ; — 


f The expence of fecuring thorn hedges with oak railing is very 
expenfivc, and in fome inflaiK cs has exceeded the value of the land fo 
inclofed — bcfidcs, the young quicks are not fo well fheltered as by a 
wreathed hedge, and confequently do not make fo rapid a progrefs in 
their growth. 


Making 
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£■ 

s. 

d. 

Making the bank 

— 0 

0 

9 

Quick-fets eighty in a rope 

0 

0 

9 

Planting and dunging — - 

— 0 

0 

2 

Two dead hedges 

— 0 

2 

5 


(iV. B. One waggon-load of writh will coft 
17s. 6d. and make about fifteen rope of 
Angle hedge.) 

Making two dead fences — — 


Weeding plants for three years 
Two additional dead hedges 


0 

0 5 

0 

4 6 

0 

0 3 

0 

2 10 

*0 

7 7 


N’. B. The old wood will pay for fundry repairs of the 
hedges injured by fportfmen, &c. 

In many counties it is the cuftom to plant the quick in 
the face of the bank, and where wood for fencing is fcarce* 
this method generally prevails. 

Having now (fated the different expence of a mortar and 
lift wall , a dry wall, and alfo of railing a bank, and planting 
quick, it may not be amifs to enumerate the comparative 
advantages and difadvantages. 

A wall is certainly the beft fence for a given number of 
years. It covers lefs ground, it does lefs injury to the crops; 
if part by accident fall, it is eafily repaired, cattle are kept 
more fecure, fportfmen are excluded. Thefe are the prin- 


V 


* The price of hazel coppice-wood and labour being confiderably 
advanced, one (hilling per rope mud be added to this eltimate. J.B. 

o 2 cipal 
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cipal advantages, which in a great degree compenlate for the 
want of flicker and durability, and in inoft inftances where 
flone can eafily be got, and I think in all cafes where land 
is poor and expofed to violent and deflru&ive winds, it is 
the preferable fence. 

On the other hand, quickfet hedges are beautiful to the 
eye ; and if the climate, quality, and depth of foil, be fuch 
as to throw out a vigorous (hoot, and minute attention be 
paid to them in their infancy, they are lefs expenfive, and at 
the end of fourteen years will yield a fufficient produce 
when cut down and plaflied to pay all the expences incurred 
by the firft making; and this cutting may be repeated every 
twelve or fourteen years without injury to the flocks. And 
here let me remind the farmer, that the proper time to cut 
and plalh his hedges is, when the ground is to be ploughed, 
or if it be pafture, when the crop is to ftand for hay; for 
cattle are very fond of the young branches, and by cropping 
them in the fummer, will greatly injure the (hoots. 

But may not thefe two modes be fo combined as to reap 
the advantage of both, that is, by making both a wall and a 
hedge? To this there can be no objection but the expence. 

A dry flone- wall, four feet and half high, with fix inches 
turf on the top, may be built on a fimilar calculation with 
tire foregoing, for fix (hillings per rope; and a low bank 
may be raifed under it, on which quick may be planted. The 
growth, encouraged by (helter and warmth, will be rapid, 
and in four or five years time the wall may be taken away, 
and the ftones converted into lime, or ufed on the publick 
roads, or for any other purpofe. If this fence be made at the 
time when the land is converted into tillage, one dead fence 
to fecure the plants on the infide will be fufficient, and that 
not an expenfive one. 


The 
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The DISDURSEMENT will be as follows: 

l- d - 

Building four feet and half of wall, ftones and 

hailing included 060 

Turfing 002 

Making bank and planting quick 004 

Sets 008 

One dead fence on the infide 012 

Weeding — 002 


' ’ 086 

From which dedu£l the value of the ftones at 
three-pence per cart-load 016 


*070 


This I think a more eligible mode of fencing than either 
of the preceding, but ftill there is another method which 1 
prefer to all others in fituations fuch as that on which we 
are now treating. 

This is making a bank three feet high, and planting on 
it full grown floe or black-thorn, fetting them very thick, and 
cutting off the top to the height of three feet. The prin- 
cipal objection that can be ftarted to this plant is, the run- 
ning of its roots, which are faid to obftrudt the plough ; but 
I can declare from long experience, that in banks fuch as I 
defcribe, accompanied with ditches two feet and half deep, 
no fuch inconvenience has occurred. In moil countries 
great quantities of this black-thorn might be found in cop- 
pices, borders of fields, commons, &c. and the owners will 


• The fame addition as before for advance of wages, & c. 

be 
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be obliged by your digging them up ; one good waggon- 
load of thefe plants will be fufficient for twelve rope, and 
the coft may be thus eflimated: 

£>• d. 

Malting the bank — ■ ■ o i o per rope. 

Digging up and planting — o i 6 ditto 

Carriage of plants 009 


0 3 3 


N. B. The price of carriage mull vary according to the 
diftance. 

It may be advifeable to mix with the black-thorn fome 
hazel or withy (locks, together with the large brier., and to 
lay the loppings of the floe along the fummit of the bank, 
fecuring them by fmall flakes fo as to prevent fheep from 
making a paflage through the flocks. This fence requires 
but little repair; the floe will throw out fo many (hoots 
from its root, and the briar will fo intwine its branches with 
the hedge, as to make it in a few years impervious to cattle 
of any kind. And though it cannot be expected to grow 
to a great height, yet it will be as clofe and thick as the 
farmer can wifli; and, together with the bank, will confti- 
tute excellent (belter and defence, and withal will be made 
at the leaft poflible expence. 

After inclofing and dividing, the next obje£ts of attention 
are fuitablc buildings, fuch as a dwelling-houfe, bams, (ta- 
bles, (tailings, &c. &c. Thefe are placed as near as poflible 
to the centre of the farm, and though not elegant, are for the 
molt part ufeful and commodious. They are built with 
(tone, and generally thatched, the inconvenience of which is 
feverely felt; for the moifture of the air, and the powerful 

effects 
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effects of the wind, render frequent repairs neceflary.* A 
roof will require coating every eight or ten years; it is a 
harbour for vermin ; is more dangerous in refpeit to lire, 
and, every thing confidered, is more expenfive than tile, to 
encourage the ufe of which, our rulers would do well, were 
they to repeal the prefent tax upon that article, (or at leaft 
to allow a drawback on fuch as may be ufed on farm-houfes, 
barns, &c.) for I think it would not be difficult to prove that 
the injury done to the kingdom in refpeft to its agriculture, 
is five times greater than the produce of the tax. Exempt 
from duty, the ufe of tile mull, I think, be general, by 
which means all the draw would be devoted to the purpofe 
of fubfiftence for cattle, or manure. The expence of a 
comfortable farm-houfe, with its neceflary appendages, is 
efiimated at about two hundred and fifty pounds. That 
of a barn, roomy enough for four threlhers, and capacious 
enough to hold twenty or thirty loads of corn, one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Stables, flailing, pig-ftyes, &c. one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds more, making in the whole five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. This expenditure will be fufficient 
for a farm of five hundred acres. The practice lately in- 
troduced of placing the barns on a declivity cannot be too 
much commended; a warm and commodious flail for oxen, 
covered by one roof, is thereby gained. The bam floor, 
thus elevated, is rendered more durable, and lefs fubject to 
vermin ; the corn is kept more dry and fweet than on a 
ground floor; nor can it flip through the barn-floor without 
“ difeovery ; and I know of no poifible inconvenience that 
can accompany this plan. Barns, fuch as thefe, are placed 



* Repair (if pofiible) thatched buildings in the fummer feafon. A 
covering put on then, will laft years longer than one put on in the 
winter. J. B. 

With 
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with a fouth-eaft afpe£t, and the arches of the (tolling front 
that way. Annexed thereto is a capacious yard, with pro- 
per cribs for hay and draw, where the animals feed, and re- 
tire at their pleafure to their comfortable lodging under 
the barn. 

Nothing is neceftary to complete the farm-yard but a 
pond or refer voir of water; and as the fituation is on a de- 
fcent, fuch pond is foon filled by the common current of 
rain, or it may be fupplied by (hoots from the roof of the 
barn. 

On one farm, fituate in the parilh of Compton-Martin, 
the proprietor has made a femicircular farm-yard, and by 
building a wall on the outfide , and round pillars on the infide y 
at the diftance of about fourteen feet from each other, and 
covering the fame with ftrong lugs or poles, has made an 
excellent Jladdle for corn. To fecure it from vermin, he 
has placed a row of fiat (tones at a foot diftance from the 
top both of the wall and pillars inftde and outfide. This 
row of (tones projects about eight inches, and (huts fo 
dofe together that no vermin can gain accefs to the com. 
On this ftaddle (as it is here called) he places the whole of 
his wheat crop, except that portion which he intends to 
threlh for feed; for the moifture of the air in winter renders 
the wheat on thefe hills fo damp and cold, that the fale at 
that feafon is very (lack, and (hould in mod inftances be 
avoided. In all my farming excurfions, I never faw a more 
comfortable covering for cattle, nor a better foundation for 
a corn mow ; and under the fuppofition of its being threflied 
in the fummer months, no poflible inconvenience can attend 
it, for the ftaddle is cleared, and ready before harveft to take 
another burthen. 


POOLS. 
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POOLS. 

The next, and not the lead important appendage of thefe 
farms, are pools or refervoirs of water ; for on hills fo ele- 
vated few fprings can be expected. Nothing more drongly 
verifies the truth of the old adage, “ Neceffity is the mo- 
ther of invention,” than the Ikill exhibited by the mafons 
of this didri£t in buildings of this nature. Scarcely ever do 
. thefe pools let through the water, and the cod, fuppofing it 
to be of the following dimenfions, 40 feet long, 16 wide, 
and 6 feet deep in the middle, may be thus dated : 

f. s. d. 

Digging out for foundation 2 2 0 

N. B. In mod indances this will fumilh a fuffi- 
cient quantity of done for the building. 

Mafon’s labour — — 10 10 o 

Three hundred buflhels of lime 300 

Ten loads of clay and carriage , — — 100 

Eight loads of coal-adies and carriage —180 


*18 o o 


A pool of thefe dimenfions, if properly fituated, will flip- 
ply eighty or one hundred acres with a fufficiency of water 
for the dock throughout the year; and if well made, may be 
kept in repair for fix-pence a year. 


* Some cautious people go to a confiderable diftance for lime made 
from the white-lyas Hone, which is certainly a Wronger cement under 
water than the lime burnt on thefe hills. In this cafe, an additional 
expence is incurred. 

LIMEKILNS. 
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LIMEKILNS. 

As Lime is the grand manure of this diftridt, by which 
the improvements of cultivation are in a great meafure 
brought about, kilns for burning it are numerous, and ge- 
nerally thought w ell conftrudied; their form is that of a 
French bottle, the height feventeen feet, the length of the 
neck, in which the calcination is wholly effected, feven feet ; 
its diameter four feet, and the diameter of the belly in the 
largeft part twelve feet. They are built on the fide of a 
hill, by which means the top is on a level with the adjacent 
rock , and the coft is as follows : 

£■ d. 

Digging out the concavity i I o 

(This will furnilh ftone for the building) 

Building — 440 

Lime and alhes — 1 15 o 

Building a Ihelf-houfe for the kiln to depofit the 
lime, and covering the fame ■■ 300 

*j£.io o o 


In fuch a kiln, may be burnt four hundred and eighty 
bulhels of lime per week, and this will confume fifteen 
quarters, or one hundred and twenty bulhels of refufe coal, 
fuch as is not commonly ufed for any houlhold purpofes. 
The coal cofts at the pit two-pence per bulhel, and the dif- 


* In confequence of the advance of lime, coal, and wages, lime- 
kilns now roll about thirteen pounds ; and from the fame caufes, the 
coft of the lime will be advanced to lixteen-pence per quarter. 

J.B. 1797- 

tanco 
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tance being fix miles, the carriage is three-pence, the prime 
coft of the lime therefore is fourteen-pence per quarter, as 
the following calculation Ihews : 


Weekly expence. 

Weekly produce. 

Pifteen quarters of coal, at 


3s. 4d. 2 10 0 

Sixty quarters. 

Limeburner 4d. per quarter, 

at is. 2d. 

digging ftones and burning 100 

3 10 0 

r 

1-3 

l - 3 10 0 


The lime produced by one of thefe kilns will amply 
manure three acres per week; and I leave my readers to 
determine, whether kilns of this conftru&ion are or arc not 
to be preferred to thofe in (hape of an inverted cone. The 
largenefs of the furface in the laft-mentioned mud, I (hould 
think, require coal of a better quality, and confume a greater 
quantity. 

ROADS. 

Laftly, let us take a view of the publick Roads. They 
are left forty feet wide, and are ftoned twelve feet. 

It is ufual to ftone thefe roads one foot thick in the mid- 
dle, and nine inches at the fides, making thereby a gentle 
curve. 


Firft 
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s. d. 

Firlt forming — o 6 per rope of 20 feet. 

Digging eight loads of done (25 

cwt. each) 2 o 

Wheeling or hailing ditto — 3 0 
Breaking ditto 3 o 

8 6 * 

Note , The expence of hailing mull vary according to the 
diftance of the Hone. 

MODE OF CULTIVATION. 

\ . 

The inclofure being now finilhed, buildings erecled, 
pools made, and publick roads formed, let us now take a 
furvey of the expence of cultivating thefe lands, under the 
following heads: ploughing, manuring, cropping, and har- 
vclling. In this, I lhall endeavour to draw information 
from reafon and experience, and (hew upon what grounds 
the practices are founded, fo that my readers may then take 
or refufe them, according to their own judgments. 

I have before Hated, that the foil of Mendip hills is a fine 
mellow mould, intermixed occafionally with lefs fertile in- 
gredients, fuch as Hone, gravel, clay, and the like; and ac- 
cording as thefe are greater or lefler in quantity, the foil is 
worfe or better. In all cafes the hufbandman may diftin- 

* I mull here reprobate the narrow policy of which I have myfelf 
been too guilty, viz. that of ftoning the roads only twelve feet wide. 
In confequence of its narrownefs, one track only is formed by wheel- 
carriages, and the repairs are endlefs. On all accounts, experience 
dirc&s me to recommend Cxteen feet at Ieaft. J. B. 1797. 

guifh 
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gui(h the general nature of the foil, by its afpeft on the fur- 
face, or by the produce thereof. Where the fern grows in 
great luxuriance, there he is fure to find deep good land; 
but weak low furze, rufhes, or white grafs, are fymptoms 
of poverty. 

The object to which we now proceed in our difquifition 
may be deemed the mod important and interefling, being 
nothing lefs than the procefs by which this comparatively 
barren foil is converted into fertile and prod u&ive land: 
and on a nearer infpedlion, it will probably be allowed, that 
few inflances can be adduced of attempts more fuccefsful 
to individuals, or more beneficial to community. This foil 
does not pour forth its vegetable productions fpontaneoufly, 
but its qualities and ftrength are fuch as to produce great 
returns, if properly cultivated and manured ; and were an 
ancient inhabitant of thefe regions to return to life, he 
would be at a lofs to know the name of this apparently 
new country. 

The months of September or October are the beft to 
commence the tillage. The inftrument made ufe of, is a 
ftrong foot plough, without wheels, coft two guineas. The 
breadth of the plit about ten, and the depth four inches. 
Four horfes, or fix oxen, will turn about three -fourtlis of an 
acre in eight hours. A man is employed to go after the 
plough with a fpade, to repair balks, to dig up ftones, and to 
lay the plit flat : this ploughing may be valued from twelve 
to twenty (hillings per acre. In this ftate it remains to be 
mellowed by the winter ffofts till March, when black oats 
are fown, after the rate of fix or feven bufhels per acre, and 
harrowed in by four turns of the harrow on the fame ground. 
A few farmers, previous to this fowing, have lately adopted 
the plan of hacking the furface, at the expence of five (hil- 
lings per acre : by which means lefs feed will do, and the 

fame 
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fame is more regularly diftributed and better covered ; be- 

fide, the hacking and harrowing is not more expenfive than 

the troublefome dragging before-mentioned: the expence of 1 

either of thefe operations may be eftimated at feven (hillings 

per acre. 

After this, it is rolled at an expence of one (hilling per 
acre. Nothing more is done till harveft, and the average 
produce may be fet at twenty-five bulhels per acre; the draw 
of which will pay for harvefting and threlhing (that is, about 
eight (hillings per acre.) 

Soon after harveft, or indeed at any part of the winter, 
the ground is crof>-ploughed with the double-furrow plough, 
value fix (hillings per acre. Harrowed in March, value two 
(hillings; and in April the liming is begun. Four horfes 
and two men, with two carts holding thirty-two bu(hels of 
lime each, (if the kiln be not at a greater diftance than one 
mile) will cover one acre and half per day, at the rate of 
one hundred and fixty bufliels per acre. 

1 he lime is depofited in heaps of one bulhel, at the dif- 
tance of fixteen feet and half every way. Coft per acre 
(value of lime included) thirty -five (hillings. 

Covering thefe heaps with earth, and afterwards fpread- 
ing them, (which lhould be done as foon as the lime is dif- 
folved) are worth one (hilling and fix-pence- per acre. 

After this the ground is well harrowed, two (hillings per 
acre; then ploughed very thin or raftered, five (hillings ; 
harrowed again two (hillings, and in this date remains for 
the feed earth. It is found highly advantageous to expedite 
the liming, and to finilh all the work previous to the feed 
earth by the middle of July; fo that all the dock, fuch as 
cows, (heep, horfes, See. may have free accefs to the fallow, 
or may be frequently driven over it, for the purpofe of ma- 
king it clofe and compadh The latter end of September, 

or 
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or beginning of the month of October, is the time for fow- 
ing ; and this is done in two ways, fome fowing under fur- 
row, others harrow in the feed ; the latter I think preferable, 
as the uneorrupted fward, furze, &c. are by harrowing 
brought to the furface, and are a great defence to the infant 
plant during winter; whereas, if buried, they keep the 
ground hollow, and expofe the roots to injury. Which 
ever way it be done, the lafl ploughing, fowing, and harrow- 
ing, will coft about feven (hillings per acre, to which add 
two bufhels and half of feed, value fifteen (hillings, and the 
whole expence has been enumerated. No weeding is ne- 
ceflary, nor is there any other di(burfement, fave rolling in 
April, which (hould be performed with a very heavy roller, 
at the expence of two (hillings per acre. 


Let 
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Let us now recapitulate the expences, and date the ave- 


rage produce per acre. 

Ftrji year. 
Dr. 

To firft ploughing — 
To hacking and fowing oats 
To fix bufhels of feed — 

To rolling 

To one year’s rent — 
Second year. 

To crofs ploughing — 

To harrowing 

To liming (160 bufhels 
per acre) — 

To covering and fpreading 
To harrowing — 

To ploughing 

To harrowing — 

To lad ploughing, fowing, 
and harrowing — 
To two bufhels and half 
of feed — — 

To rolling ■ 

To two years rent — 


Firjl year. 

f. s. d. Cr. 

o 16 0 £. s. d. 

070 

0 15 0 By 25 bufhels 
010 oats 2s. 6d. 3 26 
080 

Second year. 

060 By 25 bufhels 
020 wheat 6s. 7 10 o 

1 15 o 
016 
020 
050 
020 

070 

o 15 o 

1 

020 
o 16 o 


706 
Profit 3 12 o 


10 12 6 


10 12 6 


N. B. The ftraw in both inftances will pay for reaping, 
harvefting, and threfhing. 


HARVESTING 
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HARVESTING AND THRESHING. 

The reaping of wheat is generally performed by the acre; 
and, as the ripening is a fortnight later on thefe hills than 
in the vale, there is no want of hands. The price from five 
to feven (hillings and fix-pence per acre, including cutting, 
binding, and mowing. It is always hand-griped as it is 
called, that is, collected within the palm of the hand be- 
fore the hook or fickle is applied. All the corn, wheat, 
barley, and oats, are bound into (heaves and mowed in the 
field. The price for barley and oats from three to five 
(hillings ; befides thefe prices, the men are allowed for wheat 
two gallons of beer, and for barley and oats one gallon and 
half, per acre. 

In fituations fubjedt to fudden and violent rain, this cuf- 
tom of mowing in the field cannot be condemned, as, in re- 
fpedt to wheat, the day’s cutting is fecured every evening, 
and the lent com can be put together and fecured much 
fooner than in the common method. 

The principal objections are, the bringing mice with the 
(heaves into the barn, or large mow; and the want of fuffi- 
cient drynefs in the corn for winter threlhing. 

The men of this country are very dextrous in making 
thefe mows, fo as to prevent rain from injuring the corn; 
and they frequently remain five or fix weeks in the field 
without fuffering any damage. 

Wheat is feldom threflied with the draw, but the ears are 
cut off, and the draw bound in (heaves tied very tight; the 
circumference of the (heaf at the bond (hould be fix feet ; 
this cods five-pence per (heaf, including the thrediing of 
the ears. A good acre of wheat will produce three dozen 

h (heaves 
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(heaves, value eight (hillings and fix-pence per dozen,* and 
each (heaf (hould weigh fifty-fix pounds. By this method, 
the firmnefs of the (talk is preferved, and rendered more va- 
luable for the purpofcs of thatching buildings,! & c * 

Barley and oats are threfhed by the quarter. Price from 
one (hilling to one (hilling and fix-pence per quarter. 

A good acre of oats will produce two waggon-loads of 
draw. 

The land is now confidered in its higheft date of drength 
and vigour; and it is thought by mod farmers, that every 
fucceeding year reduces its value ; nor can this be wondered 
at, when the fubfequent courfe of cropping is dated. 

It is no unufual thing to have three or four fucceflive 
crops of corn, nay, fometimes five or fix without an inter- 
vening fallow, or fallow crop ; greated part of the draw is 
fold, nor is the land fown with artificial grades till it is no 
longer able to bear com. 


• Ear-pitching is the provincial term for this management, and the 
fheaves thus prepared are called reed-lheaves. They are in general 
ufe for the purpofe of thatching, for which, indeed, they are folely in- 
tended. The praClice is not confined to Mendip, but is in common 
ufe through great part of the diftridt. The workmen are very dex- 
trous in making, and the thatchers no lefs expert in ufing it; and at 
the fame time that it makes a covering more durable than any other 
of draw, it is of fuch fuperior neatnefs, that the thatched buildings of 
this neighbourhood excite the admiration of many ftrangers coming 
from other parts where this pradlice is not known. 

A dozen fheaves will cover a fquare of one hundred feet. Price 
of laying them up (new work) three fhillings per dozen. A fecond or 
any fucceeding coat, two fhillings per dozen. Mending, four-pence 
per (heaf. R. P. 

■f Some people difpute this point, and fay, that the hollow tube of 
the wheat-draw admits the air, and that its decay is thereby accele- 
rated, and afTert (from experience) that tbrtfbcd draw is more durably 
than untbrejhcd. J. B. 

This 
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This mode of treatment, together with the coldnefs of 
the climate, has hitherto operated as an effectual bar to the 
fettlement of opulent and more enlightened farmers; but I 
am well perfuaded, than if even one of that defcription were 
to fettle here on a farm of a proper fize, viz. five or fix 
hundred acres, he would, according to the farmer’s phrafc, 
“ find himfelf at home,” and his example would foon be 
followed by many others. 

Cabbages, turnips, potatoes, carrots, parfnips, vetches, 
flax, oats, clover, and all artificial graffes, may be fown in 
the higheft abundance and perfection. 

The land is never glutted with rain, nor fubject to 
drought, and the fogs (of which fo much is faid) are pre- 
valent only in the winter feafon.* 

It cannot be denied, but that a cold wet fummer, fuch as 
that of 1792, is peculiarly unfavourable to the ripening of 
corn on lands of fuch elevation, but in fummers like the laft, 
few countries could vie with it. 

Though I am no advocate for farms of an txcejfive ex- 
tent, yet I think, that on foils, and in fituations fuch as 
Mendip hills, they lhould not be lefs than four or five hun- 
dred acres. I mean fufficient to keep a flock of fheep for 
the purpofes of folding , which fhould be unremittingly pur- 
fued through both winter and fummer months. On the 
fallows in the fummer, and on the grafs land or in the farm- 
yard in the winter. A wether flock would be bell calcu- 
lated for the purpofe; and it is a matter of doubt with many 
judicious farmers, whether Iheep of that kind are not equally 
profitable with the breeding flock, even in fituations more 


* The inconvenience of fogs is greatly abated by the inclofing and 
draining of the low moor lands in the vicinity of Mendip. 
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mild and temperate. By fuch a fyftem of management, 
one hundred acres might be manured every year with the 
fold, which, joined with occafional liming and the applica- 
tion of the farm-yard dung, would keep the land in a pro- 
greflive date of improvement, and at the lead poflible 
expence. 

DOUBLE-FURROW PLOUGH. 

Formerly the ploughs ufed here were the mod aukward, 
and ill-contrived, that could be conceived, but they have in 
a great meafure given place to the doubU-furrmued plough, 
which was introduced to this neighbourhood by a fpeculative 
man who turned farmer on thefe lands, difregarded and de- 
fpifed by all pra&ical hulbandmen. 

Though common farmers are for the mod part backward 
in adopting new plans, yet 1 never knew any valuable dif- 
covery that they did not fooner or later fall into. So it 
happened with the double ploughs. For ten years, did the 
perfon above alluded to ufe this inflrument, and was con- 
ftant in feafon, and out of feafon, in recommending it to 
others; (for they who have a true tafte for agriculture, en- 
joy themfelves in the communication of every ufeful difeo- 
very) but all in vain, the more warm he was in enforcing 
its utility, the more reluiftant were the common renters in 
adopting the ufe of it ; and in all probability it would have 
remained to the prefent day, undiftinguifhed for its fuperi- 
ority, had not the fame been manifefted at the different 
trials of ploughs exhibited under the dire&ion of the Bath 
Agricultural Society. 

, At prefent, fcarce any other plough is ufed after the firft 
breaking; and, I believe, I may truly alfert, that in compa- 

rifon 
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rifon with the old ploughs of the diftrict, no lefs than fifty 
pounds per year is faved on a farm of five hundred acres. 
Another mode of management has been for many years 
part introduced by the perfon before alluded to, namely, 
ploughing by the acre inftead of the day. 

The contrail is thus conduced ; the matter finds oxen 
and food, and the ploughman labour and driver. The lat- 
ter is alfo bound to attend the cattle at all times, even when 
debarred from work by rain, fnow, froft, or any other caufe. 
The price is two (hillings and two-pence per acre for 
the ploughing of the rough Mendip lands when firft in- 
clofed, (this is done with a Angle plough) and one (hilling 
and two-pence for all other ploughings of every defcription, 
with the double plough. 

By this fyftem of management he has annually had more 
ground ploughed by one team, than his neighbours by two-, 
and it has been no unufual thing for his man and boy to 
earn regularly per week feventeen (hillings and fix-pence, 
that is, for two acres and half per day on an average. Nay, 
his man has repeatedly ploughed with fix oxen (in yokes) 
twenty acres of land, ftatute meafure, in forty-eight hours ; 
I mean in fix fucceflive days, reckoning eight hours per day : 
the breadth of the plit according to agreement not exceed- 
ing nine inches, nor the depth lefs than four inches, (when 
the foil was deep enough to admit thereof.) 

Let us paufe here, and ferioutty confider the advantages 
of contrast in comparifon with daily labour.* The Englifh 

labourer 


* Many fenfible and well-meaning men have objected to contraft 
labour , under the idea of its being injurious to the health and longe- 
vity of the labourer; — but though I have been in the habit of letting 
my work by rhe job or talk for twenty years pad, I never perceived 
any ill effedt on the health or flrength of my workmen. Where great 

exertion 
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labourer is naturally difpofed to vigorous exertion, if en-. 
couraged thereto, either by an increafe of wages, or by the 
exhilarating influence of good cheer. 

Do we not fee in times of harveft a degree of activity 
exhibited, unknown at other times of the year? and this at 
a feafon when the heat of the weather naturally induces 
fatigue. 

Do not the manufacturer and artifan, almoft of every 
defeription, have recourfe to contract labour ? And though 
their workmen earn from ten to thirty fhillings per week, 
do they not find their account in fo doing, from the emu- 
lation which it excites, and the perfection of workmanfhip 
which it produces ? 

Mull it not be acknowledged, that in thofe countries 
wliere daily labour is the prevailing mode, a flow and indo- 
lent habit is generated, which neither promifes nor threats 
can entirely overcome, to the great injury of the common- 
wealth, as well as of the farmer. Suppofe we allow the 
average rate of daily labour to be fixteen-pence, and admit 
that by contract, men will be excited to earn twenty-pence, 
what an addition of ufeful labour would be created, taking 
it in an aggregate point of view ! 

But I mull not enter too widely into this field of difeuf- 
fion, and fhall only add, that in refpeCt to the operation of 
ploughing, the method now fuggefted can only be fubjeCt to 
two objections. 


exertion and excels of wages are forerunners to drunkennefs and de- 
bauchery, fuch confequences may follow; — but no practical man will 
deny, that where daily labour prevails, a confiderable portion of the 
day is wafted in fauntering, holding tales, and in a fluggiih ufe of thole 
limbs which are capable of more lively motion. 

At any rate, ploughing by the acre cannot poflibly be attended with 
any injury to the health or ftrength of the ploughman. 

Firft, 
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Firft, the poflibility of cattle being injured by too great 
exertion ; and fecopdly, imperfe£tion in the execution. 

Both thefe are eafily obviated by dating, that the eye of 
the mafter may fee, and his judgment may direct, fo as to 
preclude the poflibility of impolition, without detection. 

Difpatch at particular feafons of the year may be conli- 
dered as invaluable, particularly in refpeft to fpring and 
fummer crops. A dry and favourable feafon for lowing 
occurs in March ; by contract labour, and improved inftru- 
ments, you are enabled to plough and fow double the ufual 
quantity. The increafed produce in comparifon with a 
fowjng in April, may be fairly calculated at more than the 
rent of the land, exclufive of the comparative cheapnefs. 
The fame argument will hold good, in refpe£t to flax, hemp, 
turnips, potatoes, cabbages, fummer-fallows, &c. &c. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN HORSES 
AND OXEN. 

It is the general opinion of farmers in this dillrict, that 
oxen are preferable to horfes, for the purpofe of ploughing, 
but for harrowing and all other purpofes, the contrary. 

The expences of keeping a team of each for the pur- 
pofes of farming may be thus (fated, and it will appear, that 
the fuperiority of oxen is not fo great as fome (anguine men 
have (fated. 


HORSE 
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HORSE TEAM, (4) 

The firft coft, including hamefs, cannot be eftimated at 
lefs than one hundred pounds. 

£. s. d. 

To 30 weeks keeping at hay, 12 tons at 40s. 24 o o 

Corn throughout the year 30 0 o 

To twenty- two weeks keeping at grafs, at 3s. 6d. 

each horfe 15 8 o 

Repairs of harnefs — — 2120 

Farrier and (hoeing — — 400 

£•7600 

OX TEAM, (6) 

The firft: coft of thefe, fuppofing them to be the beft 
North-Devon breed, and four or five years old, yokes, 
bows, and chains included,* 70I. 

To twenty-fix weeks at hay, twenty- four tons, 

at 40s. 48 o o 

Twenty- fix ditto at grafs, 2s. 6d. per week 

each ox — 19 10 o 

Repairs of yokes and bows, and chains — oxo o 

£.68 o o 


Some farmers think that three horfes are equal in exer- 
tion to fix oxen ; if that be admitted, the expences of the 
horfe team will be lefs than thofc of the oxen. 

If an accident fliould happen whereby a horfe is lamed, 
the value is much more lelTened than in the cafe of an ox ; 


s 

* Oxen are now (January 1797) fifty per cent, dearer. J. B. 

but 
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but in all other refpeds they (land on equal ground; for 
horfes, if purchafed at the age of four or five years, are im- 
proving in value for two or three years, as much or more 
than oxen. And every intelligent farmer muft be fenfible 
of the folly of keeping a horfe after he is fix or feven years 
old; they ihould then be transferred to common carriers, 
&c. and agriculture (hould only be the medium whereby a 
young horfe becomes, by gentle labour, inured to more 
fevere difcipline. 


LIMING. 

Having already ftated that lime is the great article of mo- 
dern improvement of thefe hills, I (hall only add, that in- 
ftances might be produced of lands letting at this time for 
thirty (hillings per acre, which forty years ago were not 
worth four (hillings; and the beginning of all thefe improve- 
ments has been by lime, whereby the acidity of the foil, 
impregnated with mineral exhalation, has been cor reded, 
and crops raifed on them as good as thofe on improved 
fields; and it is no lefs wonderful than true, that thirty 
cart-loads of rotten dung per acre, previous to liming , have 
had no fenfible effed ; but after the land has been once 
limed, the operation of dung is as perceptible here as on 
other lands. Surely this circumftance will prove, that thefe 
hills come under the defcription of barren land, as referred 
to in the ftatute of Edward VI. and as fuch be exempt 
from the payment of tithes for feven years. § 

Before we leave the fubjed of liming, it may be right to 
inform my readers, that fome have drefled their old paftures 


$ It is much to be lamented, that all ambiguity in that a<£t is not 
done away by a new bill explanatory of its meaning. 

with 
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with hot lime, by which the mofs has been deflroyed, ami 
a fine herbage produced, highly grateful to the palate of all 
forts of flock. The lime, after the rate of one hundred 
and fixty bufhels per acre, is put on the land foon after it 
b mown, and its effedls are very durable; being perceptible 
for fifteen or twenty years, and it quite alters the nature of 
the coarfe four grafs, to which old layers are very fubjedf. 

I confefs 1 am ignorant of the whale caufe, whereby hme 
produces fuch happy effects; but, however unknown the 
caufe, all agree that it is the moll cheap and efficacious 
manure that the hufbandman on thefe hills can have re- 
courfe to. 

Here ends the detail of the Mendip hufbandry. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VJI 
ARABLE LAND. 

A S com is but little attended to, in the greateft part of 
this diftrift, the mode of tillage is very defe&ive. The 
ftubbles are fcarce ever ploughed till near Chriftmas; and 
as it is the common pr&ftice to have at leaft two crops of 
lent com after wheat, the ground is feldom in a proper ftate 
to receive grafs feeds. 

Few turnips* are grown; and the land intended for fum- 
mer fallow, preparatory to wheat, is not ploughed till the 
lowing of the fpring-com is finiflied, — from thefe caufes the 
land abounds with couch-grafs , coltsfoot , Jcc. Nor can we 
recommend the 


ROTATION OF CROPS, 


On the Clay , it is 


I ft. Beans 

2d. Summer Fallow 
^d. Wheat 
4th. Oats 

5th. Oats and grafs-feeds 

Or, ill. Teazles 
2d. Wheat 
3d. Beans 
4th. Oats. 


1 ft. Beans 


2d. Wheat 

3d. Winter-fellow and oats, 
with artificial feeds 
N. B. This will do tplera- 
■ bly weM. 


^■This is a pretty good courfe. 


— An acre of good turnips will (between the months of November 
and March) maintain one hundred fceep fix weeks, and an acre of 
cabbages two months. An acre alfo of good turnip-rooted cabbages, 
pr an acre of Swedilh turnip, will maintain one hundred flieep through 
the trying month of March. 

It is fupppfed that a little hay be given with the roots. 
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r On the Red Earthy 

jA. Oats on the lay 4th. Oats 

2d. Summer-fallow 5th. Oats 

3d. Wheat 6th. Oats and grafs-feed 

Sometimes the grafs feeds are fown in the fecoid crop of 
oats after a winter fallow. 

On the Stone- Prajh, 

(That is, the land abounding with mar!.} 

3 ft. Wheat 4th. Barley and clover 

2d. W T heat 5th. Clover. 

3d. Wheat 

Of this foil and its management I (hall fpeak more fully 
hereafter. 

Fallowing is generally praftiled in all thofe foils; for as 
turnips are little known, the farmers are obliged to have 
occafional recourfe thereunto to clean their land, made foul 
by fucceflive corn crops, 

CROPS COMMONLY CULTIVATED. 

Wheat generally fown after a fummer fallow, fome- 
times after beans ; but in confequence of inattention to the 
hoeing aiid cleaning the bean crops, the wheat is fo choaked 
with weeds, that this rotation is on the decline. It is the 
general practice to manure for wheat either with lime, dung, 
or the (heep-fold. 

The laft produces the beft corn. Many forts of wheat 
are fown, and each has its advocates. In the vales, and on 
Arong clay- land, therawr or bearded wheat takes the lead; — - 
next to that, the white and red hoar or velvet wheat — the 
braz'd — the white Holland , and red latnrnas. On the hills, 
and on all expofed fituations, the red Jlraw, which differs 

from 
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from the red lammas, inafmuch as every bloflom is of a 
purple colour. Mod attentive farmers prepare their feed by 
deeping it in water, mixed with a fufficient quantity of fait 
or brine to fwim an egg, ftirring it well and Ikimming off 
the light and defective grains, and afterwards drying it with 
hot lime ; this is found a never-failing preventative of the 
fmut. The feed is always fown broadcaft, after the rate of 
two and half or three Winchefter bufhels per acre, and mod 
commonly under furrow, on fix-feet ridges. It is weeded 
in the fpring, and but feldom has any top-drefling. 

The method of harrowing and threfhing has been already 
explained. The produce varies from twelve to thirty bufhels 
per acre. 

Barley. — Excepting the done-brafh or marl foil, there 
is very little land in this didridl favourable to the culture of 
barley. 

Oats may be confidered as the principal fpring crop, 
and, though fown on a corn dubble, is generally productive. 
The quantity of feed fix bufhels. 

The time of fowing March and April,* and the produce 
from thirty to fifty bufhels per acre. 


• Few farmers agree in opinion refpetfling early or late fowing, and 
perhaps no fixed time can with propriety be eftablilhed. The fuccefs, 
or otherwife, depends fo much on fortuitous circumftances, fuch as, 
the wetnels or drynefs of the feafon, the temperature of the air, 
both at the time of fowing and after, that what is fucceisful one year 
is quite the contrary tiie next. 

The following rules may, I think, be fafely followed: not to fow 
wheat before the month of September, nor later than the beginning of 
November. 

Not to fow till the ground is perfectly moiftened, and made clofe 
and firm by rain. 

After the middle of February, whenever the land devoted to fpring 
* crops is dry and healthy, begin planting beans, and fowing oats; and 
under the fame circumftances let all your barley be in the ground be- 
fore the middle of April. J. B. 
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Rye and Buck-Wheat fcarcely known. 

Beans and Pease are fometimes fown broadcast, and 
fometimes planted; the latter is confidered as the beft method. 

Vetches are not cultivated fo much as they ought. 

TEASELS. 

In the parilhes of Wrington, Blagdon, Ubly, Compton- 
Martin, and Harptry, teafels are much cultivated. The head 
of this plant, which is compofed of well-turned vegetable 
hooks, is ufed in drafting of cloth; and the manufacturers 
of this county and Wilts are, for the molt part, fupplied from 
thefe parilhes. Large quantities are alfo fent (by water con- 
veyance from Briftol) into Yorkfhire. 

As this is a plant not generally known, I will defcribe its 
culture. 

The molt favourable foil is a ftrong rich clay, or what is 
generally denominated good wheat land. 

Sometimes an old ley is broke up, and fometimes a wheat- 
ftubble; the feed is fown, after the rate of two pecks per 
acre, in the month of April. During the fummer the land 
is worked over three or four times with long narrow fpades 
to deftroy the weeds. 

In the month of November, if the plants are too thick, 
they are drawn out to fill up vacancies, and the plants are 
fet at a foot diftance. If, after this thinning, too many 
plants remain, another field is prepared, into which they are 
tranfplanted ; but thofe plants which are never removed pro- 
duce the beft heads. 

At the next fpring and enfuing fummer the land is worked 
over three or four times with the narrow fpades, by which 
it is kept thorough clean, and the plants earthed up. This 
is called fpeddling. 

In 
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In the month of July the uppermoft heads begin to blof- 
fom, and as foon as the bloffom falls, they are ripe. The 
gathering is performed at three different times. A man, 
with a knife made for the purpofe, cuts the heads which are 
ripe, and ties them up in handfuls. After a fortnight he 
goes over the ground again, and at a third cutting the bufi- 
nefs is compleated. On the day of cutting they are carried 
into a houfe, and if the air be clear, they are taken out daily 
and expofed to the fun till they are compleatly dry; but 
great care mull be taken that no rainfalls on them. 

The crop is very hazardous. A wet feafon rots them, 
particularly when there is much rain at the time of blof- 
foming. 

In the year 1792 there were few worth harvefting. The 
crop this year is but indifferent. When dry they are fe- 
parated into three different parts, called kings, middlings, 
andfcrubs; and are, after that, made into packs, contain- 
ing of kings nine thoufand heads, and of middling twenty 
thoufand. The ferubs are but of little value. The average 
price is forty (hillings per pack ; and fometimes the produce 
is fifteen or fixteen packs an acre, at other times a total blank. 
There is an amazing inequality in the produce of different 
plants; fome (locks will fend forth one hundred heads, others 
not more than three or four. 

Should not great attention therefore be paid to the felec- 
tion of feed, namely, by taking it from thofe plants which 
appear to be mod prolifick ? This, however, is not done, 
but the feed is taken indifcriminately from the whole crop. 

As the goodnefs of the crop chiefly depends on the care 
taken to keep the land free from weeds, leaving the plants at 
proper diftances, and earthing them up well ; and as mod of 
the common workmen will pay more attention to their own 
than to another perfon’s intered, it frequently happens that 

a partnerfhip 
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a partnerlhip is formed between mafter and man. The for- 
mer finds ground and ploughing, and the latter feed and 
labour. 

At harveft the crop is divided, and each party takes a 
moiety. 

The expence and produce of teafels may be thus cftimated 
per acre. 

£■ 

To two years’ rent — — — 300 

To ploughing — — o 15 o 

To workmen’s labour — — — 3 15 o 

To making out in bundles, tying together, and 

teafel-bands, 2s. per pack — - — 0140 

840 
Profit 5 16 o 

£ 1 400 

BY AVERAGE PRODUCE. 

Seven packs, at 40s. — — — 14 o o 

Tithe and taxes excepted : the firft of which is generally 
compounded for at 5s. per acre. 

The working with the fpade can only be done to ad- 
vantage by the men accuftomed to it, who are become, by 
habit, fo dexterous in the ufe of this implement, that they 
will even thin out a crop of carrots. 

The common hoe has been tried, and though in the hand 
of a compleat turnip-hoer, it was not found to anfwer. 

After the crop wheat is fown, on one ploughing, and fel- 
dom fails of- a good produce; fo that it may not be quite 
fair to charge the teafels with tw'o years’ rent. 

Few foils will bear frequent repetitions of this crop; and 
the farmer finds it his intereft to devote newly broken-up 
land to this culture. Woad. 
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WOAD. 

This is an article of cultivation, which, being important, 
as it relates to the woollen manufactory, mult not be omit- 
ted. It is raifed principally in the neighbourhood of Keyn- 
Iham, and its quality is much efteemed. 

The farmers who raife it have an opinion that the parilh 
of Keynlham is particularly favourable to the growth and 
perfection of it ; but this is moll likely a vulgar error, for 
experiments are attefted of as good crops elfewhere. The 
foil mult beftrong and good where it flourilhes; it delights 
mod in a deep fat loam, of a dark colour, which mult have 
fo much fand as to admit of eafy pulverization. As the ex- 
cellence of woad confilts in its fize, and the fucculency of 
its leaf, it requires careful management as well as a rich foil. 
It is moll commonly fown on land frelh broken up, and on 
narrow ridges. 

The firft ploughing fhould be againlt winter; the fecond 
in the fpring, when the ridges Ihould be formed ; a third in 
April; and the lalt in May or June, juft before the fowing 
of the feed.* In the intervals of the ploughing, harrowing 
Ihould take place, to deftroy all weeds. 

The feed is fometimes fown by the belt farmers in drills, 
for which purpofe the furface Ihould be harrowed very fine 
and level. The plants, in a moift feafon, appear in a fort- 
night, and in two or three weeks after are fit to hoe ; they 
Ihould be hoed out clean, to the diftance of about fix inches 
at lead; fome prefer a greater diftance. In this neighbour- 
hood, hand-weeding and thinning are generally ufed ; and at 
the employ, women and children earn very high wages, efpe- 
cially lince a cotton manufactory has been introduced in the 

* Frequently woad is fown on ley ground, and on one ploughing, the 
furface being well harrowed. 

I parilh. 
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parifli. The fuccefs of the crops depends much on the 
hoeing and weeding, fo as to keep the ground frefti and clean. 
Thus managed, three or four crops or gatherings will be 
produced in fucceflion; but the firft two are the belt. The 
time of gathering is determined by the full growth of the 
leaves, and the firft appearance of change of colour at the 
extremities; and this rule of courfe governs the fucceeding 
crops. 

'Hie leaves are cut by hand, and gathered into bafkets by 
women and children, who carry them to a very deep large 
cart at the edge of the field. Alter two cuttings, the crop is 
fuffered to go to feed for the next year, if feed be wanted } 
but if only one crop be taken, the feed will be the finer. 
When the pods turn of a dark colour, the feed is deemed 
ripe. The ftalks Ihould then be reaped like wheat, and 
fpread abroad ; and if the weather be favourable, the feed 
will be fit for threfhing in four or five days. 

When the green crops are carted home, the plant is 
thrown into a mill, conftructed with a heavy iron ribbed 
roller, fomething like that which is ufed for bruifing bark 
and other fubftanccs ; by this procefs it is cut and bruifed 
to a pulp. It is then laid in fmall heaps, prefled clofe and 
fmooth ; and as the cruft formed on the outfide cracks, it is 
clofed again to preferve the ftrength of the fubftance. After 
lying about a fortnight in this ftate, the heaps are broken 
up, the outfide worked into the mafs, and the whole formed 
by the hand, and fometimes by wooden moulds, into oval 
balls, which are then dried on hurdles, under a Ihed expofed 
to the fun. 

They turn black, or of a dark-brown, on the outfide, 
when well manufactured, and are valued in proportion to 
their fpecific weight and a purplilh caft in the infide. Thus 
they are fold to the dyer; and it is fcarccly neceffary to add 
. further, 
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further, that the ufe of this article in dying confifts in form- 
ing the ground of the indigo blue. The crop is generally 
a profitable one. The quantity per acre near a ton and half. 
The nett profit of courfe mdft be governed by the good- 
nefs and price of the article. But it feems, on an average, 
to be fo lucrative a culture, that few farmers who can raife it 
ever difcontinue the practice. It however exhaufts the 
land exceedingly, and, more than two years crops mud not in 
general be taken. To this crop fucceed wheat and beans.* 

POTATOES. 

The rapid extenfion of the cultivation of this root can 
only be equalled by its general utility as a food both for man 
and beaft. Thirty or forty years ago it was an extraordinary 
thing to fee an acre of potatoes in one fpot, and in one man’s 
pofleffion ; now there are many parilhes in this diftricl which 
can produce fifty acres. Nay, the writer of this report has 
grown thirty or forty acres per year, for a fucceflion of years ; 
and once he had upwards of one hundred acres in one year. 


* About forty years ago woad was cultivated in the neighbourhood 
of Melts ; and there was in the parilh a horfe-mill for grinding, and 
flieds for drying it, the property of one Harvey, who was more ge- 
nerally known by the appellation of the Woadman, than his own fur- 
name. Since his death it has been entirely difcontinued. 

From whence this man originally came is unknown, but moft pro- 
bably from fome part where this plant was in ufual culture. Small 
plots of teazels, hops, &c. are fometimes feen in villages far difiant from 
thofe parts where they are raifed on a large fcale. Hence one is led to 
obferve the attachment which moft men have to the local hulbandry of 
the dillriift in which they are born and brought up, and the confequent 
difficulty of introducing a new fyftem of agriculture into any place. 
The perfon migrating carries his attachments and habits with him, 
whilft the neighbours, where he fettles, are unconcerned, or perhaps 
contemptuous fpeiftators of his proceedings; and though they fee him 
flourifh and do well, are fcarce ever induced to relinquiih their old 
ways and imitate his example. R. P. 

I 2 
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The foil moft favourable is a rich fandy loam, newly 
broke up, and of a loofe texture. The forts cultivated are, 
the kidney , white Scotch , magpie , rough red, purple, and filver- 
Jkirt. Rotten horfe-dung is confidered as the beft manure ; 
next to that, hog’s dung ; and after that, all forts of farm- 
yard dung. 

Lime, marl, foaper’s afhes, or rags, make the potatoes 
fcabby. The feafon of planting is April or May, and the 
quantity planted per acre from five to eight facks, (2401b.) 
The feed fhould be changed every two years, and large cut- 
tings ufed from your largeft and jinejl potatoes. Whole po- 
tatoes have been tried, and found not to anfwer. There are 
various methods of planting, but they may be reduced to 
two, viz. the drill and the promifcuous. 

If labourers are plenty, the promifcuous method is fup- 
pofed to be the beft. In this way the land is thrown into 
beds, five feet wide; intervals or alleys thfee feet, which 
are dug and thrown on to the beds. 

The fets are placed one foot apart. Let the feafon be 
ever fo wet, the potatoes in this way lie dry. In hoeing* 
alfo, accefs is had to the plants without treading on them. 
They are not fo liable to be injured by rooks ; and fuch a 
putrid fermentation is excited by the clofe thick (hade of the 
haulm, that the land is more meliorated, and the weeds 
more compleatly fuffocated and deftroyed than in any other 
method. In regard to expence there is no great difference, 
for in this way it may be done for a guinea an acre, and in 
the drill method it will coft at lead twelve fhillings. The 
fame reafoning weighs ftill ftronger in refpedl to taking up : 
dexterous labourers, by thrufting their fpades under the po- 


* In hoeing, be particularly careful to cut out all plants which ap- 
pear curled in the leaf. 
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tatoes, avoid cutting the roots. They alfo, in digging, fe- 
parate the J, mall from the large. They pulverize the foil 
more: they can dig clean, though the land be wet: and, on 
the whole, the expence of digging will not exceed that of 
ploughing out, more than ten J billings an acre. If the crop 
be a good one, the feparating the fmall potatoes from the 
large will coft more than this difference. The produce va- 
ries from fifty to one hundred and twenty facks (24clb. each) 
an acre ; and the general price, as human food, is from four 
fhillings to feven (hillings per fack ; and on particular occa- 
fions they have been fold at ten fhillings. 

When dug, they are fecured in pits, and if common care 
and attention be bellowed, they are preferved in this way 
through the mod fevere winter, without injury; but they 
will fhrink in refpedt to meafure about one fack in twenty. 

From a feries of experiments made by the writer of this 
report, and communicated through the channel of the Bath 
Society’s Papers, it appears that their value, when applied 
to the fatting of hogs, could not be made to exceed two 
Ihillings and fix-pence, or three fhillings, per fack, of 2401b.: 
and from other experiments fince made, it is probable, that 
no greater value can be affixed to them if applied to the fuf- 
tenance of any other flock. However, this fhould be no 
difcouragement, for on good land, and with good manage- 
ment, they may be grown for one (hilling and fix-pence per 
fack, and will furnifh the farmer with a certain fupply of 
food in thofe months wherein he is mod diftreffcd. 

Many object to the cultivation of this root on a large 
fcale , confidering it in the light of a great exhaufter. If the 
produce of any crop, fo productive as this is, be fold from 
the farm, and confumed at fo great a diftancethat no return 
can be made, I will acknowledge that fuch muft be the effect ; 
but if potatoes are confumed on the premifes, the return of 

manure. 
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manure, from the confumption of one acre, will be fufficient 
for two or three ; and as the potatoe crop ought always to 
be highly manured, no deficiency need be feared in the fub- 
fequent crops of corn, grafles, &c. particularly if wheat be 
banifhed as a fucceeding crop, and barley or oats fubftituted 
in its place.* 

It is now a common pra&ice, inftead of boiling, to drefs 
potatoes by fleam, and by fo doing, the quality is rendered 
more farinaceous, and a confiderable faving is made in the 
article of fuel. 


• The reafon why wheat frequently fails after potatoes, is becaufe 
the frequent hoeings and digging render the land fo light and porous, 
that it is more fubjedt to the ravages of the grub, earth-worm, &c.; 
befide, in cold and expofed fituations, the fowing is generally protracted 
till the month of November, which alone is fufficient to check the 
practice. 

N. B. The writer has known thirty-two fucceffive crops of potatoes 
from the fame field, and the produce as good at the latter part of the 
term as at the beginning. This will puzzle the theorift, with his pe- 
culiar fubjlances of nutrition. 

A large cow, tied up a month after calving, ate aewt. and i81b. of 
hay in one week, and on the enfuing week, being given four bufhels 
(Winchellcr) of potatoes, the confumption of hay was reduced to 
3qrs. and 261b. It appears, therefore, that a fack of potatoes is equal 
to I cwt. of hay. The quantity of milk was increafed by the potatoes, 
but it was thinner in quality. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Sect. i. Natural Meadows and Pajlures. 

T T has been already obferved, that the grafs land of this 
diftrict greatly preponderates ; and if it be not chilled 
by too much moifture, it may boaft of almoft a perpetual 
verdure. 

On the rich marlh land near the Briftol Channel, the 
grazing fyftem prevails. In the vicinity of Briftol and Bath, 
the fcythe is in conftant ufe; and at a greater diftance no- 
thing is fcarccly feen but the milking-pail. To which ever 
of thefe purpoles the land is devoted, its bounties are not 
niggardly difpcnfed. If we view them comparatively, the 
hay fyftem is perhaps the moft injurious to the land, and the 
lead productive of profit. This article feldom exceeds three 
pounds per ton j and if we confider the rifle in making, the 
expence of carriage, the lofs of time, and above all, the de- 
clining value of the eftate fo occupied, few arguments can be 
wanted to prove the impolicy of the fyftem. In fhort, I 
never knew a hay-felling farmer get rich. 

Sect. 2. Artificial Graffes. 

On the ftone-brafh and freeftone-grit foil, Jainfoine takes 
the leadj and though the feed is very expenfive, the quantity 
and quality of its produce, together with its durability, 
make an ample return of profit, particularly if fown when 
the land is clean. 

Next to fainfoin, rye-grafs ,* marl grafs , and white Dutch 
tlovcr, are in deferved repute when the land is intended to 

remain 


* The Agricultural Body is much indebted to Mr. Peacey, of 
Northleach, Gkmcefterihire, for his careful felcdUon and difTcmination 
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remain fome years in grafs; but when it is intended to be 
ploughed again in the courfe of a year or two, broad- clover 
is preferred to all other artificial grafies. 

Perhaps there are few things in hufbandry more difficult 
to be accomplilhed than that of reftoring worn-out arable 
to a good pafture. A few hints on this fubjed may not be 
unacceptable. 

The firft ftep is to extirpate from the land all noxious 
weeds. This may be done by a compleat winter and fum- 
mer-fallow; or, in place of the fummer-fallow, by a crop of 
potatoes, well manured, and kept perfectly clean, and fol- 
lowed by winter vetches, fed off in the fpring. 

At the latter end of May, or beginning of June, fow one 
bulhel of buck-wheat per acre, and when that is up, and in 
rough leaf, harrow in (choofing, if poffible, moift weather) 
two bufhels of hay feed, collected from the belt meadow 
hay, half a bulhel of rye-grafs, four pounds of marl grafs, 
and four pounds of white Dutch clover. The buck is in- 
tended principally as a fereen to the grafs feeds. 

If, therefore, the harrowing Ihould pull up fome of the 
plants, fo much the better. A thick crop is not defirable. 
After the buck- wheat is harvefted, which will be fome time 
in September, let the field be hayned, or Ihut up for the 
winter; and let it be fed the next fummer with Iheep, or 
any kind of cattle, except horfes ; the latter animal will tear 
up the young plants with his teeth. 


of the true perennial rye-grafs, which is in every refpeCt fo much fu- 
perior to the common rye-grafs, fold by feedfmen, as to juftify the 
warmeft recommendation to the pra&ical and diferiminating huiband- 
men. Some people have objected to this grafs, under an idea that it 
is not fo palatable as the common rye-grafs. Stock it whilit young, 
and put double the quantity of fbeep that you generally do, and thia 
objection will vanifh. J. B. 

Should 
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Should this pafture, in the courfe of three or four years, 
decline in finenefs of herbage, and become coarfe and rough, 
which is frequently the cafe, give it a top-drefling of lime, 
or lime mixed with pond or ditch earth, or the fcraping of a 
road made with lime-ftone, or marl; and if neither of thefe 
can be procured, with coal or foapers’ afhes, or any kind of 
comport; and two years after either of the above manures 
are adminiftered, fervc out fome good meadow hay on it in 
the months of January and February, and then give it a 
compleat covering of rotten dung. 

By this method a good permanent pafture may be ob- 
tained. If the ground fo laid down be intended for pleafure 
ground, omit the rye-grafs, and add to the natural grafs feeds. 

Sect. 3 . Hay Harveji . 

In the management and curing of the natural grafs, the 
inhabitants of this diftriil, particularly in thofe parts where 
it is intended for fale, are very attentive. 

Women or children are employed to fpread the grafs 
after the mower. About the middle of the day it is turned, 
and in the afternoon put into fmall cocks. Next day it is 
again fpread with great care, fhaking it high up in the air, 
and feparating as much as poflible every blade. In the 
courfe of the fecond day, it is twice turned ; and early in the 
afternoon, whilft the fun's rays are Jlrong and powerful \ and 
the hay warm., it is again cocked in heaps, about double as 
large as thofe of the preceding evening. On the third day 
it undergoes a fimilar procefs in regard to the fpreading and 
turning; and if the weather be very fine, and the crop not 
exceeding thirty cwt. per acre, it will be fit for Hacking; — if 
ptherwife, it fhould be put into large cocks, and left till the 
fourth morning, avoiding on all ocafions flacking late in the 

evening. 
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evening, or in a ftrong dew. Should the weather be diffi- 
cult, and the hay-making be interrupted by frequent Ihowers, 
or by fome days rain, make a point of drying it thoroughly, 
and then fait it after the rate of a peck of fait to a ton of 
hay; this will make it palatable to the cattle. On all ac- 
counts, avoid making a chimney in the flack, for this will 
inevitably make the hay mouldy and unwholfome. 

Should it heat too much, and be in danger of taking fire, 
turn the mow 'before the heat is too far advanced. The 
cxpences of hay-making varies from eight to twelve (hillings 
per acre. 

In making artificial hay, the fmall cocks into which it is 
got the fecond day, are frequently turned and (hook up, but 
not fpread ; and it requires two or three days more than na- 
tural hay before it is fit for the large mow. 

N. B. One cubic yard of hay, in a mow well made and 
not overheated, will weigh on an average of the whole mow 
about thirteen cwt. 

Sect. 4. Feeding. 

The upland paflures of this diftridl have feldom a fuffi- 
cient bite of grafs till May -day. 

Two acres, worth thirty (hillings, per acre are neceflary to 
fummer a cow well, and one acre and half for her winter 
provender. As it is the general practice to ferve their cows 
during the winter with hay in the fields, the land is fre- 
quently in wet feafons fo pounded, as to be unproductive 
great part of the fummer. 

In fummer feeding, attentive farmers have the dung which 
falls from the animal feraped up and wheeled into heaps, 
and the thirties and rough fpots frequently mown. 

They alfo make a point of excluding horfes and (heep 
from their cow paflures. And when their mown ground is 

fit 
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fit to be flocked, they hayn their fummer Ieaze, fo as to 
have a good fupply of rough grafs or rowen in the winter. 
They alfo mow and feed alternately, by which means the 
beft forts of grades are preferved and encouraged. 

A receipt for making hay-tea. 

BOIL about a handful of hay in three gallons of water, 
(and fo in proportion for a greater or fmaller quantity) or 
if the water be poured boiling hot on the hay, it will anfwer 
nearly as well. 

Give it to the cattle and horfes to drink when cold; or if 
the cattle and horfes are any ways ill, and under cover, give 
it them blood warm. This drink is fo extremely nutritive, 
that it nourifhes the cattle aftonilhingly, repleftiflies the 
udders of the cow with a prodigious quantity of milk, 
makes the horfes flale plentifully, and keeps them healthy and 
ftrong ; and by this method one trufs or hundred of hay 
will go as far as eight or ten otherwife would do. 

The cattle and horfes do not feem to like it at firft ; but if 
they are kept till they are very thirfty, they will drink freely 
of it ever afterwards. 

The hay, after being ufed as before-mentioned and dried, 
may be ufed as litter for horfes and cattle, make very good 
manure, and fave ftraw, which will be a confiderable advan- 
tage, efpecially where there is a fcarcity of ftraw. 

N. B. By a handful of hay, is meant as much as a per- 
fon can grafp in his hand from a parcel of loofc hay. 

And it is prefumed and wilhed, as the above method is 
fo very eafy and fafe, that no perfon who has cattle, cows, 
horfes, or Iheep, will neglect to try it. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 

T HE horticulture of this diftricl is fufficiently under- 
flood and praftifed, to fupply the cities of Briftol and 
Bath with a great variety and abundance of culinary pro- 
ductions ; but there are no remarkable inftances of flcill in 
the exhibition of early field crops. 

In refpect to nurferics, the Rev. J. Brookes, of Cold- 
Hinton, takes the lead ; he has eight or ten acres under a 
very regular fyftem of management. The annual expenca 
of labour in a nurfery amounts to about twenty-five pounds 
per acre. 

The whole diftrift is full of orchards, which let from 

* 

three pounds to fix pounds per acre; and the fruit produced 
at the northern bafe of Mendip hills, viz. at Langford, 
Burrington, Rickford, Blagdon, Ubly, Compton-Martin, 
and Harptry, affords a cyder ftrong, palatable, and highly 
elleemed as a wholefome table liquor. Many of thefe 
orchards have a northern afpe£f, and are fheltered from 
the violence of the wefterly winds; and it is noticed, that 
orchards, fo fituated, are the moll regular and uniform 
bearers. 

The favourite apple, both as a table and cyder fruit, is the 
Court of JVick Pippin ; taking its name from the fpot where 
it was firft produced. It originated from the pip or feed of 
the golden pippin, and may be confidered as a beautiful va- 
riety of that fruit. In fhape, colour, and flavour, it has not 
its fuperior; the tree is large, handfome, and fpreading, and 

a very 
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a very luxuriant bearer.* On the whole, it cannot be too 
ftrongly recommended. 

Mr. Good, who occupies a large farm in Hutton, has a 
method of making cyder, which it may not be amifs to de- 
feribe. The apples arc ground by a horfe-mill. The pum- 
mice is then wrung in hair bags ; after which it is put into 
a tub and chopped. It is then ground over again, and made 
into a cheefe, which Hands in the prefs all night. 

In the morning the prefs is (trained as tight as it will bear 
by a lever or cap-ftaff ; by thefe means, the cheefe is made 
fo dry, that it is cut into narrow drips, tied up in faggots, 
and burnt. He can make one hogfhead upon eight more 
than by the common method. T wo men make and tun 

five hoglheads in a day, and the horfe will grind the apples 
in three hours. 

*)uery. Is not the quality of the cyder injured by fuch 
clofe expreffion ? 

The grinding apples by a horfe-mill faves much manual 
labour, and expedites the bufinefs of cyder-making. But 
whether Mr. Good’s method may be the bed, or moll 
lucrative, is a matter of queftion, for what is gained in quan- 
tity is loft in quality; the liquor procured by the fecond 
forcible expreffion being certainly weaker than the firft, and 
being mixed with it, muft reduce the whole to a lower ftaple. 
No water-cyder can be made after fo ftrong a preflure of 
the pummice; and as, in the common way, two hoglheads 
of good water-cyder can be made after feven of the beft, 
the lofs feems more than the gain. 


* Grafts from this tree may be had by application to the reporter; 
and a {ample of the fruit has been fent to Sir John Sinclair for the ob- 
fervation of the curious in this article. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding the apparent utility of extenfive and 
produ&ive orchards, many confiderate and fenfible men have 
hefitated in giving their unqualified aflent to this fentiment; 
alledging, that a plenty of cyder is the forerunner of idle- 
nefs, drunkennefs, and debauchery, not only among the 
lower clafs, but alfo among the yeomanry themfelves, who 
at thefe times fpend fucceflive days and nights in toping and 
guzzling at each others’ houfes. We ought not, however, 
to confound the abufe of a thing with its intrinfick value. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 

WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

r T' , HE country is but partially wooded, and, on account of 
"*■ the demand from the collieries, the wood is but very 
irregularly cut. Syftematic plantation is but little ftudied. 

Kingfwood covers about two hundred and thirty acres. 
The timber is chiefly oak, but does not get to any large 
fize; the woods being, for the moll part, fituate at the de- 
clivity of the hills, where there is but little depth of earth. 
The underwood is cut for wreaths or faggots. The valleys 
are in general richly laden with elm, which grows fponta- 
neoufly in the hedge-rows, and gets to a good fize. The 
method practifed here of lopping off the fide branches, to 
what is called a befom-hcad, cannot be too much execrated. 
It is deftruclive to the growth of timber, and by lcffening 
the agitation produced by winds, deprives it of what may be 
deemed its falutary exercife. The effect of cutting off the 
lower branches is a premature delay, which firft takes place 
in the top of the tree, a general check is given to the cir- 
culation of the fap, and it reduces the tree nearly to the ftate 
of a pollard.* 

On the northern declivity of Mendip hills are fome very 
good coppice woods ; the principal are, Blagdon, Hafel, and 
Ubly, containing in the whole about 1 50 acres. 


« This is not the worft oonfeqncncc of the befom-head. Philofo- 
phers are now agreed, that trees in full verdure receive a great portion 
of their nourilhment from the atmolphere, by the abforbent vefiels of 
their leaves; hence appears the impolicy of depriving a tree of that 
head which nature intended fhould aflift in bringing the body to per- 
fection. A. C. 

Thefc 
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Thefe woods are very romantick and pichirefque, and 
being fecured from the fouth-weft breezes, the growth is 
very rapid, and the profit greater than any will believe who 
have not had experience thereof ; belide, thefe profits may 
be made annual, and are in themfelves more certain than 
any other produce. You have only to divide a coppice of 
forty-eight acres into twelve parts, that is, four acres per 
year, twelve years growth. The more afh in thefe coppices 
the more valuable, as the poles are very faleable at the coal- 
pits; and I have known many inftances of an acre produ- 
cing in value fixteen pounds net after the expcnces of cutting, 
carriage, &c. have been deducted. This is nearly twenty- 
eight lhillings per acre per annum, for the whole forty-eight 
acres, belides the accumulating value of timber-trees. It is 
more profitable to cut coppice-wood every twelve years, 
than to let it remain longer. On the fouthern declivity of 
Mendip hills, there are alfo fome coppice woods, Stake wood 
the principal ; but thefe being expofed to the weftern breezes, 
are not fo productive. 

In the eaftern part of this diftriCI there are alfo fome 
large and productive woods, fuch as Mells, Leigh, Edford, 
Harwich, Compton, Camely, &c. thefe being near the coal- 
works are very valuable; interfperfed alfo are many beautiful 
plantations, which are not only an ornament to the refpeclive 
feats to which they belong, but are in themfelves a fertile 
fource of annual profit. 

On land properly fituated, no fpeculation can be more 
profitable or more pleafing than planting; the only objec- 
tion is, the length of time required to bring it to perfection ; 
but furely this ought not to have much weight, as the be- 
nefit mull accrue either to the planter or his heirs ; and cer- 
tainly there is no way fo eafy of railing fortunes for younger 
children as by planting. 

The 
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The ancient foreft of Sclwood (on the verge of which 
the town of Frome hands) appears to have comprifed a 
woody vale of about twenty thoufand acres, about eighteen 
thoufand of which are now cleanfed and converted into 
pafture and arable land, with a fmall portion of meadow j 
the remainder continuing in a hate of coppice-wood. The 
chief forts of timber in thefe coppices are oak and afh, 
which, though not of large growth, are very good of their 
kinds, and find profitable markets in the neighbourhood ; 
the oak felling from fifty (hillings to three pounds fixteen 
(hillings per ton, and afh from forty-five (hillings to three 
pounds. The underwood is chiefly hazel, afh, alder, withy, 
and birch; fome of which, at eighteen or twenty years 
growth, fell as high as fixteen pounds per acre. To date 
the profit of thefe coppices in a clearer light, I would re- 
mark, that the annual value per acre, in timber and under- 
wood, (I fpeak of thofe coppices which lie towards the 
northern end of Selwood) is from fifteen to thirty (hillings. 
Much of the open land within the limits of this ancient 
foreft does not net more than ten or twelve (hillings per 
acre.* 


* Digging Holes one foot and half fquare and four inches deep, for 
planting young trees, may be done for two-pence per fcore, if the 
land be not very ftony; but the bed method of planting trees is on 
the fod, covering the roots with other fods inverted, that is, graft to 
graft. J. B. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WASTE LANDS. 

I N this diftriift there are many commons uninclofed; the 
principal of which are, Broadfield-Down near Wring- 
ton, and Lanldown near Bath. The former contains two 
thoufand five hundred acres, and is for the moft part a 
good foil, deep in earth, and eafily ploughed. 

Surely the inclofing and cultivating a tract like this, fituate 
only eight miles diftant from the city of Briftol, could not 
fail of being a great advantage to the proprietors ; particu- 
larly as it abounds with excellent lime-flone, and the coal- 
pits are only a few miles diftant. 

Lanldown comprehends nearly one thoufand acres; but 
as the foil is thin, and the furface perfectly fmooth, and re- 
markable for its excellence in feeding Iheep, to which it 
imparts a delicate flavour, it might not be prudent to break 
it up, efpecially as it affords a luxurious and beautiful ride 
to the fojourners in Bath. 

Inclofing has been of long (landing in moft of thefe parts ; 
many have exemplified an advance of rent more than two- 
thirds. The produce in many inftances has been, of wheat 
thirty bufhels, barley forty, oats fifty, and beans from thirty 
to forty per acre. 

Increafc of population in proportion. 

Befides the above, there are feveral thoufand acres of 
moor-land in what is called the North-Marlh, the prefent 
condition of which is difgraceful to the owners. Moft of 
thefe moors confift of a rich fertile pafture, overcharged 
with ftagnant water many months in the year, which in- 
convenience might eafily be removed by the methods before 
fuggefted. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sect. i. Draining * 

N OT fo much attention has been paid to the draining 
of land as the object undoubtedly requires; but in 
fome cafes, where inclofures have been accompanied with a 
weeping furface, great improvements have been made by 
ftone-draining. The acclivities from the vales are for the 
moft part of this quality and complexion ; and if the fprings, 
which ilTue from the fides of the hills, were taken off at 
their head by judicious drains, and diverted into a proper 
channel, the value of the land would be advanced at lead 
one-third. 

Main drains two feet and half deep and two feet wide, in 
a heavy ftrong clay foil, may be dug for one (hilling and fix- 
pence per rope, (twenty feet) viz. nine-pence per rope dig- 
ging the drain and placing the ftones, three-pence per cart- 
load quarring the ftones, and three-pence per load hailing. 
Each rope will require one cart-load and half of ftones. 

Small drains, leading to the main drain, may be executed 
for ten-pence per rope (twenty feet.) 

Sect. 2. Paring and Burning. 

Bum-baiting, that is, cutting off the turf, drying it, and 
piling it in heaps, and afterwards burning it to afhes, has 
been tried, but no fenfible good effect, either immediate or 
diftant, having been experienced, the practice is relinqui(hed ; 
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and I rather think this procefs is beft calculated for cold, 
rufhy, and heathy grounds, of little or no value. 

The effe£t of burn-baiting, even on lands beft adapted 
to this procefs, does not laft more than three or four years; 
and if followed up with fucceflive corn crops, the ftrength. 
of the land is fo exhaufted by the forced fertility, that a reft 
of eight or ten years is neceflary to prepare for its repetition. 
If burn-baiting be practifed, it fhould be for turnips, after 
which only one crop of barley or oats lhould be taken, and 
artificial grafles fown therewith. If this rotation of crops 
be adopted, I fee no reafon why lands to which the manure 
is congenial, fhould be wholly denied the advantages of the 
practice. 

A great deal in thefe inftanccs depends upon the fkill and 
judgment of the farmer. If he be wantonly debarred from' 
the ufe of a valuable manure, he is injured; and if, on 
the other hand, he ufes it without diferetion, his landlord 
fuffers, and the moft indefatigable induftry will not fave 
himfelf ultimately from lofs, and perhaps ruin. 

Sect. 3. Manuring. 

MARL. 

The pari flies of Midfummer-Norton, Stratton-on-the- 
Fofs, Kilmerfdon, Radftock, Timfbury, High- Littleton, 
Farmborough, Paulton, Ston-Eafton, Binegar, and Chil- 
compton, comprehend a diftrict of land, part of which is 
rendered remarkably fertile by the application of marl.* 

The foil confifts of an earth more or lefs loamy, of a 
mixed colour, between brown and red, with a prevalence of 


* Marl alio may be found at Qucen-Cliarltou, Chcwton-Keynfham, 
and Burnett. 
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one or the other; very ftony, refembling that kind of foil 
ufually denominated corn-grit, and naturally fo barren, that 
when in common field, at the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, the lands were not fet at more than three (hillings and 
fix -pence per ftatute acre. 

By a moderate computation, this foil may be faid to oc- 
cupy, in the parilhes before enumerated, an average propor- 
tion of at lead one-third. At a variable depth from the 
furface an inexhauftible (lore of black marl is conftantly 
found, which, from properties equally Angular as to fertility 
and duration, has advanced the lands from three (hillings 
and fix-pence to one pound eleven (hillings and fix-pence, 
and fome to two pounds per ftatute acre ; and this too with 
a very liberal allowance of profit to the occupier. 

This valuable manure is raifed in the fummer at the ave- 
rage depth of about feven or eight fathom, by finking a pit 
or (haft of four feet diameter, the fides whereof are fecured 
by timber props, interfperfed with wreathings of bru(h- 
wood, and it is drawn to the furface by means of a windlafs 
and buckets. 

The firft bed of marl perforated is blue, two feet thick, 
of a fti(F confidence, and on repeated trials found in a com- 
parative degree ufelefs. Below this lies a dratum of done, 
nine inches thick, and of a blue colour; next to which is 
found a bed of marl, from three to four feet in thicknefs, 
nearly horizontal, of a colour approaching to black, and, 
towards the lower part, of a (helly l'ubftance ; the greater 
predominance whereof is found proportionably to improve 
its fertilizing property. 

The expence of raifing it, including that of finking the 
(haft, is from eight-pence to one (hilling per cart-load of 
twenty-four bulhels. That, and carting out, fpreading and 
bmfhing in, eighteen (hillings per ftatutj acre. 

Forty 
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Forty load is an ample drefling for a ftatute acre, which, 
at one fhilling per load, amounts to £.2 o o 

Carting, fpreading, &c. o 18 o 

The whole 218 o 

For which a manure is obtained that fecures a luxuriant 
undiminifhed vegetation, not requiring any further aflift- 
ance for fifteen or twenty years. The generation of mofs 
manifefts the declining effects of this manure. It is con- 
fidcred as an indication for breaking up the old fward, which 
is generally done. This devclopes a very curious and lin- 
gular phenomenon; namely, the marl fpread on the furface 
forty or fifty years before, has only obtained the depth of 
between five and fix inches, where it forms a regular, uni- 
form, confolidated bed. Even at this depth its effects, al- 
though not exhaufted, are neverthelefs fo much impaired as 
to demand its renewal. Will not this faCt tend, in fomc 
degree, to elucidate its modus operandi? 

While it remains within two or three inches of the fur- 
face, which is the cafe in fome indances perhaps for twenty 
years or more, it may be fuppofed to form a kind of pan 
or refervoir for the nutritious and fruCtifying influences de- 
pofited by the atmofphere; which being there retained, and 
in contact with the roots of the grafles, form fuch combi- 
nations in the laboratory of nature as are beft adapted to 
give vigour and permanence to the elementary principles of 
vegetation. Thefe are evidently weakened when the marl, 
by its defeent, gets below the roots of the grafles, and 
thereby deprives them of the matrix, which feems to pre- 
ferve the means of their nutrition and fupport. This may 
account for the production and increafe of mofs on the fur 
face, and the neceflity of marling afrefh, not only to impede 
its propagation but to deflroy it. 
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It is obfervable that when marl is laid on this mofly fur- 
face, which accompanies an old fward, to avoid a courfe of 
tillage, the improvement is not equal to that of laying it 
on clover, or marl-grafs, the fecond year from the time of 
fowing. 

An inconfiderable portion of thefe lands is employed in 
tillage under the following courfe of cropping : 

ift year. — Old fward ploughed up in Auguft. 

. Wheat — harrowed in October and the beginning of 
November on one earth. 

Produce — from twenty-five to thirty bulhels (eight gal- 
lons) per acre. 

2d year. Wheat — fingle ploughing harrowed in as before. 

Produce from thirty to thirty-five bulhels. 

3d year. Wheat again. 

Produce, from twenty-five to thirty bulhels. 

Sometimes barley with or without fallow. 

Produce fifty-fix bulhels. 

4th year. Peafe with two or three ploughings. 

Produce, from twenty to twenty- five bulhels. 

Then winter-fallow as a preparation for next year. 

5th year. Barley and clover or marl-grafs. 

Produce, forty-eight bulhels. 

6th year. Clover or marl-grafs. 

When mowed, produce from thirty to forty cwt. per 
acre. 

7th year. Clover or marl-grafs fed. 

Defective and ruinous to the land as the firft three years’ 
rotation of crops may appear, it is neverthelefs with little 
variation uniformly purfued ; and, with little abatement of 
produce, is renewed for another feven years fucceflion. — 
Even a third is carried through by many farmers, accom- 
panied 
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panied with fallowing for fome of the wheat crops, and 
affifting the land with a fprinkling of farm-yard manure. 
Even a fourth fuccedion, with lefs wheat and more barley, 
is carried on by a few confiderable farmers in the diftridt; 
but from the lightnefs of the foil, and the difficulty of keep- 
ing weeds under, the crops fail, notwithftanding a more 
liberal ufe of manure. 

A fyftcm of cropping, fo very perverfe and erroneous, 
carried to fuch a length on land rented at thirty or forty 
{hillings per acre, mull in the end involve the farmer in a 
yearly lofs, and cannot but aftonifh every one; more efpe- 
cially if it be recollected, that this very land is fufceptible of 
reftoration to its former vigour and fertility at the moderate 
expcnce of two pounds eighteen (hillings per acre.f 

Marl grafs* is the fpontancous production of the marl 
land. It was firft noticed and collected fifty or fixty years 
ago by a Mr. James, who lived on a farm belonging to the 
Marquis of Bath, in the parifh of Chilcompton. By his 
affiduity in preferving and propagating the feed, in the courfe 
of a few years it became common, and has been confidered 
ever fince as a valuable fubftitute for red or broad clover, 


•f As every acre of land improved by marl gives a permanent ad- 
dition to tlie national (lock, premiums for the difeovery of it, where 
it has not yet been found, and for the application of it, where it is 
known to exift, but has not been ufed, might very probably be attended 
w ith more real and durable benefit to the community, than a multitude 
of others which are annually propofed by the different Agricultural 
Societies ellablilhed in various parts of the kingdom. Covenants 
might alfo be inferted in lcafes, obliging the leflor and leflee, on proper 
confiderations, the former to be at the expence of raifing, the latter 
of carting and fpreading the marl on any given number of acres that 
may be agreed on. R. P, 

’ '{'rifoiiuin Alpeftre, 

to 
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to which it bears rather a ftriking analogy; with, however, 
this difference, that it will continue much longer in the 
land. 

When the marl lands are laid down to graffes, trefoil or 
white Dutch clover is fown in the proportion of feven 
pounds to twenty pounds of marl-grafs or broad-clover, 
which enriches, diverfifies, and by its early vegetation and 
blofloming, produces a carpet the mod beautiful and pic- 
turefque that can well be imagined. 

Ivlarl has been repeatedly tried on the loofer red earth 
lands, and on freeftone grit foil, in different parts of the 
diftridt, without producing any good effect. It has alfo 
been carried fome miles out of the diftri£t, and applied to 
the light red earth of the lime-ftone lands, with no better 
fuccefs. 

The contiguity of the parifhes to Bath and Briftol not 
exceeding a mean diftance of nine miles, acceffible by good 
roads, and which afford markets of almoft unlimited con- 
fumption ; the luxuriance of the pafturage, the early ve- 
getation in the fpring, all concur to render dairies a very 
eligible, as it is a general mode of occupation ; yet notwith- 
ftanding on the larger farms, if a greater proportion were 
devoted to tillage, Tince they produce wheat and barley of 
excellent quality, and require, under a judicious routine of 
crops, little manure but the firft marling for fifteen or twenty 
years, both landlord and tenant would derive confiderable 
advantage therefrom. 

The landlord might levy an additional rent of ten fhil- 
lings per acre on the lands fo converted to arable, under a 
leafe of twenty-one years, compelling the tenants to drefs 
with marl four years previous to the expiration of the term, 
by which means they would be left in a very good date of 
proof. 

The 
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The tenant would be amply repaid his advance of rent, 
not only by the general certainty and fuperabundance of his 
crops, but by the application of the farm-yard manure, ari- 
ling therefrom, to his red earth lands; which he may well 
do without injury to the former, and thereby find an equi- 
valent, in their improved Hate, for the advanced rent. 

Rational and well-founded as this change of management 
muft appear to every intelligent and unprejudiced man, it 
has neverthelefs many formidable obftacles to encounter. 
The landlord’s groundlefs apprehenfions of injury to his 
lands, under even a well-regulated courfe of tillage; his pre- 
polTeflion in favour of dairies and grazing, neither of which 
tend in any great degree to impoverilh or exhauft the foil ; 
the rich and beautiful completion of the furface fo gratify- 
ing to the eye during the greateft part of the year; his re- 
luctance to build or enlarge barns. Halls, &c.; the frequency 
of modufes for tithe of cows ; the cafy rate of agiflment, 
and other vicarial tithes ; with his rooted averfion to the 
payment of corn tithes, however moderately levied; the 
fmallnefs of many of the farms ; and laflly, his dread of in- 
novation on the accufiomed practice of his neighbourhood, 
all concur to dimini (h the quantity of arable land. It muft 
be admitted, that farms under one hundred pounds per ann, 
might not bear the expence of l'uitable buildings, to accom- 
modate the plan here fuggefted ; but fince this, oh every 
fcalc, Would be proportioned to the fize of the farm, the 
advance of the rent, exclufive of intereft on money expended 
thereon, would fecure to the landlord an augmentation of 
income deferving his notice.' 

With refpect to tithes, the tenant would readily fubmit 
to the increafed amount, and would find more than an ade- 
quate compenfation in the abundance of his crops, and the 
moderate expcnces of tillage. Yet fo revolting is tithe, 
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though unaccompanied with feverity in its application, as to 
induce the land-owner and tenant to forego a pofitive ad- 
vantage rather than comply with its demands. 

In the parifh of Kilmerfdon there is a fpecies of foil 
ufually called a freeftone-grit, of a light brown colour, ftiff, 
clayey, and abounding in hone. Underneath, at various 
depths, is to be found a blue marl, which, on repeated trials, 
has not hitherto been known to communicate any improve- 
ment. This marl is not readily foluble when expofed to 
the air; but retains its clay-like quality, which renders it 
unfit either to pervade, or incorporate with the foil. Thefe 
lands are fometimes devoted to tillage; but are foon ex- 
haufied, and left to poverty and reft for feven or eight years, 
when a fimilar courfe of management is refumed. Prefent 
value from five to fix ihillings per acre. 


COURSE OF CROPS. 

i ft year. Lay broke up in the fpring. Summer fallow. 

2d year. Wheat fown early in October. 

Produce, twelve bufhels per acre. 

3d year. Oats. 

Produce, fixteen or twenty bufhels per acre. 

No clover; the foil will not fupport it. If fown, it gra- 
dually declines through want of fuftenance. 

Here ends the cropping without manure. Mr. W t al wyn, 
of Kilmerfdon parifh, fourteen or fifteen years ago tried 
fainfoin in this foil. The produce, from mowing four or five 
years fucceftively, averaged twenty cwt. per acre. It fo far 
exifts now in fome of thefe lands, as to keep up their value 
to twelve or fourteen Ihillings per acre. Where totally ex- 
tinct, on breaking up afrefh, the foil is found in better proof 
than in its priftine ftate. Notwithftanding this experiment, 

accompanied 
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accompanied with effects fo obvioufly beneficial, yet the ex- 
ample has been but very little, if at all, followed in the neigh- 
bourhood, although furrounded by feveral hundred acres of 
a fimilar quality. However, a gentleman of large fortune, 
and proprietor of the greateft part of this barren diftricl in 
the fame parifn, has for two or three years part attempted 
its melioration, by fummer fallowing and turnips, to fome 
parts of which he gives four or five ploughings and har- 
rowings. Its texture is already confiderably loofened. — . 
Bams, flailing, and farm-yards, are provided on a large 
lcale, in a fituation to command the whole. Within a rea- 
fonable diflance he can procure a fupply of fand and coal- 
afhes ; a refource too valuable to be overlooked. With a 
relifh for agricultural improvement, a practical attention to 
its progrefs, and the conveniences before mentioned, there 
is little doubt, but that in the courfe of time he will be en- 
abled, in no trifling degree, by a judicious fyftem of crop- 
ping, to fertilize this very intractable foil, 

LIME. 

The liming fyfiem of improvement has been fully de- 
tailed in the account given of Mendip hills. Green crops 
are feldom ploughed in as a manure, nor are the drainings 
of the farm-yard collected into refervoirs as they ought to be. 

Bones, rags, night-foil, horn (havings, foot, &c. which in 
fome countries are highly efteemed, are here little regarded. 
In (hort, too much confidence is placed in the natural rich- 
nefs and fertility of the foil. 

Sect. 4. Weeding. 

Some attention is paid to the weeding of the wheat crop, 
but little to tl-.e weeding of lent corn. This branch of rural 
ccconomy is too much neglected. 

Sect, 
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Sect. 5. Watering. 

The watering of paftures is not much known, though 
the advantage refulting from that practice in neighbouring 
counties is not queftioned. 

The intermixture of lands embarrafles the operation of 
individuals in that refpect, and this feems likely to prevent 
a practice from becoming more general, which numerous 
fprings and rivulets would otherwife favour. 

The water ifluing from Mendip hills is unfit for this pur- 
pofe, carrying with it noxious mineral particles, deftrudtive 
to vegetation. 

More will be faid of watering when we come to the 
fouthvveft difiriift of the county. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
LIVE STOCK. 


Sect. i. Cows. 

A S the cows are all devoted to the dairy, preference is 
given to that fort which gives the mod milk and of 
the beft quality ; or, in the farmer’s language, to that (lock 
which makes the moll goods, whether it be butter, or cheefe, 
or both ; hence it follows, that in point of carcafe they are 
very deficient. They are moftly of the (hort-horned breed; 
and though the fine long-horned cows of North- Wiltfhire 
have been tried, and flrongly recommended by fome, yet the 
general nin of dairymen are flrongly attached to their own 
breed. 

As this is a fubjccl of fome magnitude, let us beflow on 
it a few moments attention. 

In the choice of flock, the buyer (hould principally attend 
to the purpofes for which that flock is defigned, and to the 
nature and quality of his land. 

If his principal object be rearing, either with a view to 
fat himfelf or to fell to others, the form or fltape of the pa- 
rent flock (hould iirfl be regarded. 

That frame of body, which is accompanied with the 
greatcfl portion of valuable flcfh, and the lead offal, is to 
be preferred. , 

An aptitude to fat in youth is alfo an object of great im- 
portance. By an attention to thefe points, the farmers of 
Leicefterfhire and other counties have fo attracted the no- 
tice of emulous breeders, as to fell their flock at a price 

fcarccly 
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fcarcely credible to a plain old-fa(hioned farmer. But, how- 
ever we may admire their care and ingenuity, does it follow 
that we are to be led aftray by the extravagant ideas which 
fome people entertain of their fuperiority? A heifer of 
three or four years old, which difcovers a difpofition to fat, 
feldom proves a good milker, and is by our farmers turned 
out of the dairy. Befide, I have been informed that the 
great breeders are frequently obliged to have the afliftance 
of Welch nurfes for their calves, through a deficiency of 
milk in the parent animal. Is this a recommendation of 
them to the dairyman ? 

As a confirmation of the idea that handfome flock are 
feldom good milkers, I fhall advert to the North-Devon 
breed, and I believe in all other refpefts there is not a more 
valuable in the kingdom. 

In that part of the kingdom, little attention is paid to 
cheefe or butter; but if a cow produce handfome flock, it is 
all that is required of her; and it frequently happens that a 
farmer, with ten or twelve cows, has but little more of thofe 
articles than is fufficient to fupply his family. 

The Somerfetfhire dairymen generally keep their good 
cows till they are ten or twelve years old, at which time 
their value is reduced to four or five pounds each. A long- 
horned cow, at that age, might be worth eight or ten pounds; 
(I mean of the middling breed) here is then an apparent 
deficiency of four or five pounds ; but when we reflect that 
the keeping of one is worth ten (hillings a year more than 
the other, the lofs is not fo apparent; and if we admit, that 
the fhort-horned will make half a hundred of cheefe more 
per year than the long-homed, the balance of profit is then 
in favour of the former. ' 

I do not mean by what I have faid to detract from the 
merit of Mr. Bakewell, or other great breeders of the 

North. 
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North. I only wi(h to recommend a difcriminating prin- 
ciple, and to deter the credulous farmer from too hajly a de- 
reliction of principles and practices founded in experience* 
and to which he has been long acCuftomed. 

I may be here told, that the foregoing premifes, from 
which conclufions are drawn unfavourable to the long- 
horned cow, are delufive; that a North-country breeder 
would laugh at the idea of keeping a cow till the is ten years 
old; that at fix years, or at the fartheft at feven, the ought 
to be in the polfcffion of the butcher. 

But, coolly and calmly, afk a practical cow-keeper at what 
period of life a cow makes the mod goods, and he will tell 
you between the age of fix and twelve years old. I have 
known cows continue good milkers till they have palled their 
twentieth year.* 

When cheefe only is made, the annual produce per cow 
is from three to four cwt. 

Many dairy farmers, in the vicinity of Bath and Briftol, 
make butter and half-lkimmed cheefe; in either way, the 
annual produce per cow is from eight to twelve pounds, in- 
cluding the calf, and profit of pigs. 

From three to four acres of land will keep a cow through- 
out the year. 


* The difcriminating principle recommended, is a very neceflary 
one, and deferves particular attention. It may here he obferved in 
general, that in many parts there is a fort of cattle, as it were provin- 
cial, hardy, thriving, and well adapted to the foil on which it is bred. 
Let the cautious farmer furnifh himfelf with the beft of this fort which 
he can felect, and if he muft improve, as it is called, let him not lofe 
fight of the difcriminating principle, but do it with warinefs and dif- 
cernment. And as very little of the dairyman’s profit is expected 
from fale of the carcafe, if his cows are well kept, and yield him 
a good quantity of rich productive milk, it will be immaterial whe- 
ther they have long horns, Ihort horns, or any horns at all. R. P. 
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If kept on hay alone, a middle-fized cow will eat on« 
hundred and three-quarters per week during the winter 
month, and on an average thirty hundred in the whole 
winter; this calculation is formed on a fuppofition that (he 
calves between Chriftmas and Candlemas. If turnips or 
cabbages be given, fhe will eat, of the former two hundred, 
and of the latter one hundred and half in twenty-four hours, 
and the quantity of hay will be leflened about one half.— 
Heifers are put to the bull when one year and half old ; and 
very few calves are reared for bulls or oxen, and no more 
of the female kind than juft fufficient to keep up the flock. 

Next to the felection of a proper fort, good keeping when 
young is of the firft importance; and it has been obferved, 
that calves, after being turned out to grafs, fhould have but 
little water given them. The firft winter each calf will eat 
about fixteen hundred of hay. 

Sect. 1. Sheep . 

In the North-Eaft part of this diftri&, that is, in the 
vicinity of Bath, a very large and good race of fheep are 
bred ; the wethers of which are commonly folded till they 
are between two or three years old, and then grazed. Some 
of thefe fheep, when well fatted, run to thirty or forty pounds 
per quarter. Mr. Moger, of Woolverton; Mr. Day, of 
Foxcote; Mr. Young, of Camerton; Mr. Holbrook, of 
Corfton; and Mr. Smith, of Twerton, are the principal 
breeders ; and this fort of fheep, having a large quantity of 
tallow, is highly approved by the butchers. There is alfo 
the native Mendip breed, a fort that will thrive on the 
pooreft foil, and fatten on fuch land as will fcareely keep other 
forts alive. Pafturage ever fo dry and expofed will feed this 
kind. They are very hardy, and their wool fine. The 
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mutton is alfo excellent for the table, being full of gravy and 
of a rich flavour. 

The large heavy loaded fheep of Leiceflerfhire and Lin- 
colnfliire have been tried; but the great doubt lies whether 
this fort of (heep would bear folding ; if not, they are inad- 
miflible, as folding is the fine qua non of good hulbandry, 
on the (heep and com farms* of this diftrict. 

Under the aufpices of the Bath Society, unto which his 
Majefty was gracioufly pleafed to prefent a Spanilh ram, a 


* Some time ago the Leicefterftiire ftiecp-breeders were modeft 
enough to exprefs only their doubts of the utility of folding Iheep, but 
now they do not hefitate pofitively to condemn the practice, and to 
reprefent it as altogether ridiculous and abfurd. “ It is only (fay 
they) robbing the fajlure land to fupport the arable. It cannot in- 
creafe the quantity manure, nor can the benefit attending it be a 
fufficient compenfation for the injury done to the flock.” 

In a rich fertile country, where the quantity of arable land is fmall, 
and in mere fubferviency to the breeding or grazing fyftem, where 
dung is plenty, and can be put in the corn land at a fmall expence, 
and where each ewe is valued at four or fix pounds, it is not to be 
wondered, that the folding fyftem fliould be held in contempt and de- 
rifion ; but I will be bold enough to repeat, that in a poor expofed 
and extenfive corn farm, the foil of which is light and (lony, it is the 
fine qua non of good hulbandry. 

Let me alk thefe gentlemen, whether the downs of Wilts and 
Dorfet would wave with luxuriant corn if folding were aboliihed? No. 
The farmer would plough and fow to little ptirpofe, were his fallows 
to remain untrod with the feet, and unmanured by the dung and 
perfpiration of thefe ufeful animals. Betide, in the hot fummer 
months, nothing is fo grateful to the flock itfelf, as frelh ploughed 
ground; and (heep will, of their own accord, retire to it when their 
hunger is fatisfied. The following may be fomc of the reafons why 
thefe gentlemen fet their faces againft this ufeful practice: 

ift. Their (heep are too valuable to be kept in fufficient numbers 
for folding. 

adly. Their inability to walk to any great diftance. 

3dly. Their liability to diforders from too great heat of body. 

j. B. 
new 
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new breed of (heep has been lately introduced, which bids 
fair to exceed all others of equal fize, in quantity and qua- 
lity of wool, accompanied with a carcafe by no means dcf- 
picable; but as thefe croffes of breed are found fometimes 
to degenerate, I (hall not be too warm in recommendation 
till a farther trial has been made, and experience has con- 
firmed their fuperiority. 

More Iheep would be kept in this difiricl, were it not for 
the difpofition of the land to bring the foot-rot. 

The marl land in particular generates this diforder; and 
though the following receipt will make a temporary cure, 
yet it is a very difficult undertaking thoroughly to keep the 
feet found. The fcab is alfo a troublefome and infedlious 
diforder. The goggles or rickets is a diforder not much 
known : it attacks (heep between one and two years old, 
and no method of cure has yet' been difeovered. 

RECEIPT FOR THE SCAB ON SHEEP. 

One pound of quick-filver 
Half ditto of Venice turpentine 
Half a pint of oil turpentine 
Four pounds of hogs-lard. 

Let them be rubbed in a mortar till the quick-filver be tho- 
roughly incorporated with the other ingredients. 

RECEIPT FOR THE FOOT-ROT. 

Roman Vitriol 
Verdigreafe 
Gunpowder, and 

Linfecd-oil, made into an ointment. 

ANOTHER. 

One fpoonful of turpentine 

wo ditto of crab-verjuice. 

t 2 Sect, 
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Sect. 3. Horfes. 

There are but few horfes bred in this diftrift — the far- 
mers are principally fupplied by dealers who attend the 
North-country fairs. Farriery is in the hands of men 
equally conceited and illiterate; and thefe ufeful animals fre- 
quently die of a difeafe called the dofior. Few people are 
aware of the expences which attend the keeping of a team 
for road work. 

The following being taken (as an average of feven years 
part) from an account kept by a perfon whofe accuracy may 
be depended on, needs no apology : 

TWO TEAMS, NINE HORSES. 

Two waggoners 61I. turnpike 50I. expences £. s. d. 


27I. 6s. 

137 

6 

0 

Com of all forts 

— no 

10 

0 

Brewers’ grains four-pence per bufliel 

— 3 8 *9 

0 

Hay, at three pounds per ton 

74 

0 

0 

Hamefs-maker — 

9 

12 

0 

Tilts, lines, &c. — 

11 

0 

0 

Blackfmith 

27 

10 

0 

Farrier 

3 

1 

0 

Wear and tear of waggons 

20 

0 

0 

Ditto of horfes 

30 

0 

0 

Straw 

16 

0 

0 


*£’477 

18 

0 


Or nearly 240I. per team. 


* This calculation affords a very fubftantial reafon why traunters , 
as they are called, (that is, men who keep horfes and waggons for 
hire) feldom get rich. 

Cutting 
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Cutting draw into chaff is much pradtifed, but I doubt 
its utility in refpedt to horfes. The food, in this method, 
paffes into the animal’s ftomach without proper maftication, 
and in my opinion affords but little nutrition. For oxen, 
cows, and all ruminating animals, the practice may be ad- 
vantageous. 


Sect. 4. Hogs. 

The* vaft number of hogs fatted in this diftridt arc for 
the moft part bought at Briftol market of Welchmen, or of 
itinerant drovers, who travel through the county. They 
are fed chiefly with whey, fometimes a little corn is given to 
finilh; and their flelh is of a fine colour and delicate flavour; 
their weight when fatted from ten to twenty fcore. Thofe 
few that are bred, are of various forts:— 1 ft. The native 
white, with large ears and long body. 2d. The Berkfhire, 
black and white in colour, and of a compact round form, 
3d. The Chinefe. 4th. A mixed breed. 

In breeding hogs, nothing fhould be more attended to 
than warmth and cleanlinefs-, without thefe, the moft liberal 
allowance of food will not avail ; and as there is a great 
difference in the quantity of food neceffary to fupport hogs 
of different forts, though of the fame age and fize, experi- 
ments are wanting to afcertain their different degrees of per- 
fection. In the writer’s opinion, the belt fort of hogs he 
ever faw, was fent to a friend of his from Mr. Astley, a 
great breeder of Iheep in Leicefterlhire. 

The writer of this report has been in the habit of folding 
hogs on his pafture land, feeding them with raw potatoes. 

The improvement of the land has been aftonilhing; and 
when hogs are kept on a large fcale, the practice cannot be 
toowarmly recommended. 

Sect, 
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Sect. 5. Rabbits . 

Some years fince there were many warrens in this diftrift, 
but the only ones now left are, Charter-Houfe, T emple- 
Down, and Ubly, containing about fixteen hundred acres. 
Both the fleflt and fkin of the rabbits, bred on thefe warrens, 
are much efteemed; and they fell, when in feafon, (that is, 
from November to January) for two {hillings and fix-pence 
a couple, fkins included. Could coneys be prefervetl from 
the depredation of two-legged and four-legged vermin , the 
occupation would be very profitable; but one fnowy winter 
drives them off the warrens never to return, and wipes out 
the profit of many favourable years. 

Sect. 6. Poultry. 

The great demand in Briftol and Bath naturally induces 
an attention to the rearing and fattening of all kinds of fowls. 
Of late it has been found that potatoes, boiled and mixed 
with the fkimmings of the pot, or with any other fat or 
greafy fubfiance, is the cheapeft food that can be given to 
all kinds of poultry, and fattens them in a few days, making 
the flefli of a moll: delicate colour and flavour. 

Sect. 7. Pigeons. 

Thefe are confidercd fo ravenous and mifchievous, that 
few are kept. 

Sect. 8. Bees. 

It is to be regretted that thefe ufeful infefts are fo little 
attended to. 

Suppofe in each parifli of the county there were kept only 
ten hives, and the average produce of each hive was twenty 
pounds of honey, this would amount at the prefent price 
to near five thoufand a year, befides the value of the wax. 

Though 
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Though many directions have been given in books for 
the prefervation of the lives of bees, and at the fame time 
taking away their (lores, it does not appear that any of them 
has been pra&ifed in this county with fuccefs. 

After they have fwarmed, driving them out of the full 
hive, and putting an empty one in its Head, has fometimes 
anfwered the purpofe. 

This Ihould be done early in the feafon, fo that the bees 
may have time to collect a (lore of food before winter. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RURAL (ECONOMY. 

Sect. i. Labour. 

T HE rate of wages, in hay and com-harveft, is about 
nine (hillings per week, with dinner and beer; at 
other parts of the year about feven (hillings, with fmall-beer 
or cyder. 

Time of labour in the fummer from fix to fix ; in the 
winter from daylight till it is dark. 

Sect. 2. Provi/ions. 

In the year 1793 wheat was fix (hillings per bufhel, 
(Winchefter) barley four (hillings and fix-pence, oats three 
(hillings and three-pence, beef four-pence halfpenny per 
pound, mutton four-pence halfpenny, pork five-pence, but- 
ter nine-pence,* and cheefe, fix months old, forty (hillings 
per cwt. Now, viz. January 1797, wheat is at feven 
(hillings, barley three (hillings, oats two (hillings and three- 
pence, per Winchefter bu(hel; beef at fix- pence, mutton 
five-pence halfpenny, pork feven-pence, butter one (hilling 
per pound, and cheefe fifty-fix (hillings per cwt. The 
prices of all grain are declining rapidly; and it is probable, 
that before the conclufion of the year 1797, they will be 
very low indeed. 


* In the years 1795-6 wheat was at fourteen (hillings per bufhel, 
barley five (hillings, oats three (hillings and nine-pence, beef five- 
pence, butter tep-pence, and cheefe fifty (hillings per cwt. 

In 
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In the alarming fcarcity of bread-corn, and the dearnefs 
of all other grain, which was felt jn the years 1795-6, the 
attention of mankind was naturally directed to an inveftiga- 
tion of thofe caufes from which that diftrefling evil might 
have originated. Various were the opinions of mankind on 
/his fubjecl ; and the chief caufes (fated, were, the confolidation 
of farms , the c omlination of farmers , jobbers , and millers-, 
the confumption made by the diftillers , the opprejfton of tithes, 
the fate of corn by fample, and laftly, the increafed luxury of 
the times. 

Though all thefe caufes have undoubtedly contributed in 
part to produce the effect, which we have had fo much rea- 
fon to deplore, yet I think the great operating caufes have 
been, fcanty crops of corn , the prevailing difpofition of convert- 
ing arable to pajlure , and the unavoidable wafie which mujl in- 
evitably accompany war . 

F rom the year 1 79 1 to 1 796 we had not a firft-rate crop of 
corn. The fummer and autumn of 1792 were a continued 
feries of wet weather ; both com and hay were greatly injured 
in harvefting, and confequently the little com that was well 
fecured, advanced in price ; but under all thefe unfavourable 
circumft ances, the old flock in hand was fo confiderable, that 
the price in 1793 did not exceed (in the county of Somerfet, 
at leaft) feven (hillings and fix -pence per bulhel, Winchefter. 
The produce of 1 793 being a middling crop, wheat did not 
experience much advance, till a probable deficiency in the 
crop of 1 794, accompanied with nearly a total failure in the 
crop of pulfe, was difcoverable. Its advance then was very 
rapid, and great part of the old flock being exhaufled, ap- 
prehenfions were entertained of an abfolute famine. We 
may, therefore, from the foregoing flatement, draw this fair 
inference, that three out of the five years before referred to 
were deficient in produce, and that the crops of 1791 and 

1 793 * 
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1793, though tolerable, were not fufficient to make good 
the deficiency of the three unproductive years. 

For argument fake, let us fuppofe the average produce of 
a good crop to be twenty bulhels per acre, and the average 
confumption of the kingdom eighteen bulhels ? 

Let us alfo fuppofe the average produce of 1792 and 1794 
not to exceed fourteen bulhels, and that of 1 795 not to ex- 
ceed twelve bulhels per acre, the amount will then ft and 
thus, admitting that 1 79 1 and 1 793 were good years of 
produce : 


i7 9 r, - 

- 20 bulhels per acre. 

1792, - 

- 14 

ditto. 

1 793> - 

- 20 

ditto. 

1794. - 

- 14 

ditto. 

1 795> - 

- 12 

ditto. 


80 Produce of five years. 
90 Confumption in ditto. 


10 Deficient, or two bulhels per acre 
per annum. 

Admitting that three million of acres are annually fown 
with wheat, a deficiency of two bulhels per acre, of produce, 
compared with the confumption, would require an annual 
importation, for the above ftated five years, of 750,000 
quarters. 

Now, according to a certain writer, the importation from 
foreign countries, for eighteen years, ending January 5th, 
1789, amounted to only 42,657 quarters of wheat, and 
283,175 quarters of oats per annum. 

From the ftatement made in the firft report of the Select 
Committee appointed to take into confideration the means 
of promoting the cultivation and improvement of wafte land, 

it 
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it appears that the total increafe, in the confumption of cattle 
and fhecp, for the laft fixty-two years, amounts to the en- 
ormous number of 32,854 head of cattle, and 203,290 
flieep, or nearly one- third the metropolis alone ; and as the 

fize and weight, both of cattle and fhecp, have probably in- 
creafed at leaft one-fourth fince 1732, fuch augmented pro- 
portion ought to be added to the calculation of confumption. 
This denotes fuch an increafe, both of inhabitants and of 
luxury, as muff have been attended with a proportionate 
confumption of butter, checfe, hay, &c. ; and if extended to 
the whole kingdom, clearly accounts for the increafed price 
of the before-mentioned articles, and is a fufficient apology 
for that predilection for pa/lure land, which, for many years 
part, feems to have been univcrfally manifefted. 

In the courfe of the laft thirty years, the price of labour, 
butter and cheefc, beef and hay, have advanced in price nearly 
fifty pounds per cent. Barley and oats have alfo advanced 
thirty or forty per cent. Not fo bread corn. If we except 
the laft two years, that article has advanced but little; and 
perhaps the average price of the laft thirty years, namely, 
from 1764 to 1794, is not much higher than that from 
1734 to 1764. 

Let us now advert to the confolidation of farms, to which 
the multitude have attributed the late fcarcity; and here I 
cannot help remarking, that without farms, at leaft mode- 
rately large, I much queftion the poflibility of extending an 
improved agriculture ; and were the prevailing wilh gratified, 
and the plan of fmall farms adopted, fuch a meafure muft be 
attended with a total extinction of that energy and fpirit 
which are the life and foul of adventure. 

What would be the operation of fuch a fyftem in trade, 
were the clothier, the cotton manufacturer, the artifan, to be 
reftricted to a limited capital ? Why, a total dereliction of 

all 
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all that animation and exertion which have gained to them 
a trade with the whole world, and which have rendered 
their late and prefent improvements the object of general 
admiration and adonilhment. 

An equal divifion of farms never has exided, nor could 
it continue, if it had. The unequal ability of tenants, the 
alliduity and (economy of fome contra fled with the indo- 
lence and diffipation of others, the diverfity of foils, the 
mode of manuring, courfe of cropping, proximity or didance 
from large and populous cities and towns, and variety of 
(locking, are all fo unfettled in their nature and qualities, 
that what might be right in one inllance, would be wrong 
in another. 

Let me afk the advocates for fmall farms what occafioned 
that confolidation of them, which they fo much reprobate, 
and to which they attribute, in a great degree, that deamefs 
which the nation now experiences. Was it not becaufe the 
large holder could afford to give more rent than the fmall ? 
And how was this to be done, but by an increafed produce ? 
And if an increafed produce was the confequence, how could 
fuch a meafure operate in the way dated ? 

But fome will fay, does not the confolidation of farms 
a£t as a check to population ? I fay, no. 

The ideas of large farmers are more expanded than thofe 
of fmall. The extent of their capital; their more liberal 
education, and more general intercourfe with the farmers of 
other didridts ; the diffemination amongft thofe of know- 
ledge, by means of books and agricultural focieties, whereby 
difcoverics reach them long before they can poflibly be * 
known to the fmall farmer; all thefe comparative advan- 
tages concur to introduce a fydem of cropping , cleanings ma- 
nuring , , and jlocking the land, by which the neccffary manual 
labour on a farm is greatly increafed. And what difference 
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is it to the publick whether this manual labour be performed 
by the little farmer himjelf or by the hired labourer of the 
large farmer? 

True it is, that where cottages are levelled, and the mar- 
ried labourer is obliged to give way to the domeftick or 
fingle fervant, then its operation may be in fome degree fatal 
to population; but for this a remedy might be devifed.* 

On the whole, I am of opinion, that any fydem adopted 
by the Britilh Legiflature to limit the extent of farms would 
be unwife and injurious in its operation. 

Let it not be inferred, from the preceding remark, that 
I am an advocate for farms of an unlimited extent. No. 
A farm fhould never be fo large as to preclude the polfi- 
bility of good management. Where this limitation (as to 
corn or grazing farms) may be fixed, it is difficult to fay, for 
the reafons before dated ; perhaps in no cafe fhould they 
exceed fix hundred pounds per annum. This is large enough 
to produce, with good management, a fufficient profit to 
render its occupier independent and comfortable. 

As to dairy-farms, they cannot well be too fmall. 

One even fo low as fixty or feventy pounds per annum 
will afford a comfortable provifion for a family, be wholly 
conduced (ferving cattle excepted) by the females of the 
houlhold ; and the male part thereof might increal'e their 
income by occafional work done for their more opulent 
neighbours, the com fanners of the diftriff. 

But the mod fonnidable objeflion to large corn farms 
dill remains to be anfwered, this is, the capacity which large 
capital gives the holders of withdrawing the produce from 


* Let a tax be put on all unmarried male-fervants beyond a certain 
number living and lodging in a farmer’* houfe, and let the produce go 
to the induflrious married cottager. 

market, 
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market, and thereby producing an artificial fcarcity; to 
which may be alfo added, the practicability of combination 
to enhance the price much beyond a due proportion. 

In years of plenty, when the foil produces more than is 
neceflary for the confumption of its inhabitants, the man 
who holds back from market a part of this fuperfluity, fo 
far from being an object of condemnation, ought rather to 
be an object of applaufe, in as much as fuch conduit tends 
to preferve a greater equality of price than could other- 
wife exift. 

In the latter end of the year 1791, and the beginning of 
the year 1 792, the price of wheat did not exceed fix (hil- 
lings per bulliel. 

The wet fummer of 1792 occafioned an advance of price, 
but even then it did not exceed feven (hillings and fix-pence 
per bufhel, nor did it much advance till 1794, when the 
drought of the fpring having occafioned a total failure of 
pulfe, and a poor crop of wheat, the price advanced ra- 
pidly, and at laft reached the enormous value of fourteen 
(hillings per bufhel. 

Other caufes befide this deficiency of the crop may have 
contributed to this alarming and melancholy event; but if 
the foregoing obfervations are founded on fact, we may 
fafely infer that the late dearnefs of wheat is eafily accounted 
for, without having recourfe to the combination of farmers, 
the monopoly of jobbers, or to any other of the caufes 
before enumerated. 

It arofe from three years out of five of deficient produce . 
’The almojl total failure of pulfe in the year 1794, and the 
dejlruflive ravages of war , which has not only leffened 
importation, but has inevitably produced in our fleets and 
armies a wafteful expenditure of this neceflary article of 
human food. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XV. 

POLITICAL (ECONOMY, as connected with or 
offering AGRICULTURE. 


Sect. I. Roads. 

"PUBLICK roads pretty good, confidering the traffick 
■*- upon them. Parochial ones ill managed, and bad ; not- 
withftanding good materials for keeping them in repair are 
near and abundant. But fome examples are beginning to 
be fet of more judicious management, by throwing the fides 
to the middle, thereby widening the fpace of paiTage, and 
making drains at both fides. This obvious piece of oeco- 
nomy cannot be too much imitated. 

Sect. 2. Canals. 

The Somerfetjhire Coal Canal , which has two branches, 
the one commencing at Paulton, the other at Radftock, and 
both communicating with the Kennet and Avon canal; 
the Dorfet and Somerset Canal t commencing near Nettle- 
bridge, and extending through Frome to the county of 
Dorfet; and the llchejler Canal ; are the only three canals for 
which aits have been obtained. Another was attempted 
which was intended to commence at Pill near Briftol, and 
to communicate with the Grand Weftern canal at Taunton. 
This Briftol and Weftern canal, as it was called, might 
have been carried near fifty miles without a lock, and for 
the mod part through a ftrong clay foil. It would, in con- 
junction with the Grand Weftern canal, (an ait for which 
has been obtained) have delivered coal to the inhabitants of 

the 
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the county of Devon at nearly half the prefent price; and 
yet all thefe benefits were loft, and a fcheme, fraught with 
publick good, as well as private convenience, was fruftrated 
by a certain nobleman, merely becaufe he conceived that 
he had not been treated by the oftenfible promoters of it 
with becoming deference and refpeCt. 

Sect. 3 and 4. Fairs and Weekly Markets. 

Many fairs are held in this diftriCt, but Bath and Frome 
are the only towns which have a weekly market of any con- 
fequence. 

Sect. 5 and 6. Commerce and Manufactures. 

The principal manufactures in this diftriCt are thofe of 
woollen cloth, and knit worfted ftockings, which, in the 
town of Frome, as well as Shepton-Mallet, are confiderable; 
and from the number of hands therein employed, muft 
have fome effeCt on the agriculture of the neighbourhood. 

T he town and parilh of Frome are found to contain 
nearly feventeen hundred families, or about ten thoufand 
people; more than one-third of which are actually and im- 
mediately fupported by the manufactures fpoken of; befides 
a vaft number of the lower order of people in the adjacent 
villages. In this town, the annual quantity of cloth manu- 
factured has lately been found to be more than one hundred 
and fifty thoufand yards. In Shepton, the inhabitants may 
be reckoned fix thoufand, and the cloth manufactured one 
hundred and twenty thoufand yards. 

Juftice and impartiality compel me to remark, that the 
woollen manufacture, in almoft all its branches, has been 
for fome years part, and is now rapidly decreafing in its 
heretofore molt fertile fource of national benefit; namely, 
in furnilhing labour adapted to the different periods and 

ftages 
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ftages of life. Machinery muft and will be univerfally in- 
troduced, otherwife the diltricts, where it is net ufed, mull 
be facrificed to thofe where it is. Would the legiflature in- 
terfere to fufpend its operations, or limit its progrefs ? This 
would be incompatible with its wifdom and judice. To 
allow only its partial ejlablijlmient , would be opprefiive; to 
admit of none, would be ruinous; becaufe fuch machinery, 
w ith its appendant branches of manufacture, and a few in- 
dividuals allotted to each, is not only fufceptible of, but it is 
prefumed will fhortly be, in a (late of migration. In York- 
Ihire, where it has received a degree of perfection, and an 
extent of eftablifhment, beyond that of any other part of the 
kingdom, I have been informed, from indifputable authority, 
that before the prefent war, the great demand for the pro- 
duce of the manufactures left but few, in comparifon, to 
refort to agriculture for fupport. What the prefent lituation 
may be, in this momentous relation to national profperity, 
I am not able circumflantially to deferibe, but general ru- 
mour dates it as a melancholy reverfe. 

Whether the introduction of machinery for the expe- 
diting carding, fpinning, be. will enable the manufacturers to 
make more cloth, or whether a number of the poor mud be 
driven to feek fubfidcnce by other labour, may, perhaps, be 
bed afeertained by experiment. If the revival of the export 
of kerfeymeres and fine cloth Ihould take place, and dif- 
fident dock of wool can be obtained, the decifion will be 
in favour of the former part of the quedion, and all will be 
well ; but Ihould the prefent check on the export long con- 
tinue, or Ihould it be found that by the hands now in em- 
ploy, and the machinery already in ufe, the whole dock of 
wool (which is mod certainly a limited article) (hall be 
wrought into cloth in nine or ten months of the year; the 
full-grown and aged labourers in this manufacture will be 

m ferioufly 
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ferioufly diftrefled. Landed property in the neighbourhood 
will be heavily burthened ; and the children muft migrate 
and feek fubfiftence by other employ where it can be found. 
Should this be the cafe, many other profelhons and em- 
ployments, which are either mediately or immediately con- 
nected with this manufacture, or otherwife dependant on 
the populoufnefs of the neighbourhood, will be ultimately 
affected. Further, the agriculture of the Weftern part of 
Wiltfhire, and the North- Weftern part of Dorfetfhire, muft 
partake of the confequcnce of fuch a migration; for the 
lands about Frome or Shepton not being well adapted to 
tillage, the inhabitants are chiefly fupplied with corn and 
grain from thofc counties. The a ffi fiance of machinery was 
had recourfe to by the manufacturers of Frome and Shepton 
from abfolute neceflity ; for had they continued in the old 
method, their trade muft have been loft; and indeed now 
the North-country manufacturers are beforehand with them, 
particularly in the application of water, the beft primurn 
mobile of all machinery.* 

It is much to be feared, that the improvements already 
made, and thofe now going on, will ultimately be the means 
of dilTeminating manufactures in other countries, to the pre- 
judice of the export trade of Britain. 

There are alfo feveral mills on the Avon for preparing 
iron and copper, and fundry others for the fpinning of 
worfted, and fpinning and weaving of cotton. The effeCt 
on agriculture has been confiderable ; the pay of men, in the 


* The prudence of the North-country manufacturers was highly 
confpicuous, in their introducing the cotton manufacture fully-into 
their neighbourhood, before they much extended machinery in their 
woollen; -thereby firft fecuring full employment for the poor, and 
then enjoying all tire advantages which machinery could bellow. A.C, 

time} 
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time of harveft, has been greatly advanced, and that of wo- 
men and children doubled. 

It may be faid, that this diftrict cannot boaft of any prac- 
tices in agriculture which are peculiar to itfelf; the cultiva- 
tion of teazles and woad excepted. 

Its advances in receiving the improvement of more en- 
lightened agricultures are very flow, notwithftanding it has 
the advantage of a very refpe&able Agriculture Society, which 
has been eltablifhed in Bath near twenty years. From the 
tardinefs before mentioned, it feems difficult to devife any 
means to engage a flronger defire of improvement. Drain- 
ing their wet lands , folding fheep on their uplands , feeding 
their coius during winter in the farm-yard, and more frequent 
marling , naturally prefent themfelves as the chief objects of 
notice; and it is efpccially dcfirablc, that thefe practices 
might be itrongly urged, if any means could be happily 
found to do it effectually. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT; 

npHE middle divifion of the county is the largeft, being 
that part comprehended between the Mendip hills on 
the North-Eaft; Quantock-hill and the foreft of Neroche 
on the South-Weft; parts of Devonfhire and Wilts on the 
South-Eaftj and the Briftol Channel on the North- Weft. 
It includes the city and borough of Wells, the boroughs of 
Bridgwater, Ilchefter, and Milborne-Port, and the market- 
towns of Axbridge, Shepton-Mallet, Glaftonbury, Brewton, 
Caftle-Cary, Wincanton, Somerton, Langport, Yeovil, 
South-Petherton, Ilminfter, Crewkerne, and Chard, toge- 
ther with their adjacent parifhes and villages, amounting in 
the whole to between four and five hundred thoufand acres. 

CLIMATE AND SOIL. 

The climate of this diftriiSt may, for the moft part, be 
pronounced mild and temperate; but on fo varied a furface 
an uniformity of foil cannot be expected. 

On the borders of Wilts and Dorfet the lands are high, 
and partake of the foil and management of thofe counties ; 

Ihcep- 
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fheep-walks and corn conftituting the principal parts of hus- 
bandry. The farms are here large, and folding is unremit- 
tingly purfued. Wheat is feldom fown without two foldings j 
and fallowing every four or five years is the general pradiice. 
The corn produced is of a good quality, and finds a ready 
fale at Wincanton, Bruton, and other markets. 

The next divifion of this diftruft, namely, the country 
around Shcpton, Bruton, Caftle-Cary, Ilchefter, Somerton, 
Langport, Petherton, and Ilminfter, is exceedingly fertile, 
both in corn and pafture; abounds with good orchards and 
fine luxuriant meadows, and is altogether as well cultivated 
and as productive as mod parts of the kingdom. In fome 
parts, flax and hemp are produced in great abundance, 
which, together with wool, fumifh the raw materials for ex- 
tenfive manufactures. Weftward of this, Polden and Ham- 
hills rile boldly to the view, and conftitute fome of the infe- 
rior lands of the county. The foil on thefe hills being very 
thin, and the eftates difpofed in fmall portions of common 
field, no confiderable improvement can be effected without 
a fundamental change in the fyftem of management. 

Hence we defeend into the marlh or fen-lands, which 
are divided into two diltricts, namely, Brent- Mar and the 
Bridgwater or South- Mar jh. Brcnt-.YIarfh is that portion 

of land comprehended between Mcndip-hills and Polden- 
hill on the North and South, Bridgwater-bay on the Weft, 
and extending to Wells and Glaftonbury on the Eaft. 

This marlh may alfo be divided into two parts, feparated 
by a tratft of elevated land, on which Hand the parifhes of 
Allerton, Mark, Blackford, Wedmore, &c. Through the 
Northern level runs the river Axe, emptying itfelf into the 
Briftol Channel at Uphill ; and through the Southern the 
river Brue, emptying itfelf into Bridgwater-bay near 
Burnham. 

This 
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This country has been heretofore much r.eglecled, being 
deftitute of gentlemen’s houfes, probably on account of the 
ftagnant waters, and unwholfome air; but of late many 
efforts have been made to improve the Toil, by draining and 
inclofing, under a variety of acts of parliament. The be- 
nefit refulting therefrom has been aftonifhing. The rhynes 
and ditches tieceffarily cut to divide the property, together 
with the deepening of the general outlets, difeharge fo much 
of the fuperfluous water, that many thoufand acres, which 
heretofore were overflown for months together, and of 
courfe of little or no value, are become fine grazing and 
dairy lands ; to the great emolument of the individual pof- 
feflors, as well as the benefit of the community. The quan- 


tities thus inclofed in 

Brent-Marlh, within twenty years part, 

under authority of parliament. 

are as follows : 


ACRES. 

Wedmore and Mear 

4,400 j 

together with 1,100 acres of 
turf-bog as yet unimproved* 

Compton-Bifhop 

300 

Glafionbury — 

i, 5 °° 

Ditto 300 ditto 

Wefthay, &c. — 

1,700 

Ditto 1,000 ditto 

Mark 

2,000 


Huntfpill — 

r,2oo 


Shapwick 

100 

- 

Blackford — 

900 


XVookey — — 

900 


Weftbury — 

450 


Bleadon 

400 


Weft-Penn*rd — 

250 


Eddington 

1,000 

Ditto 400 ditto 

Stoke and Draycot 

800 


Nylands 

3SO 


Wells _ 

1,150 


17,400 

2,800 of turf-bog. 
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Of thefe feventeen thoufand four hundred acres, fix parts 
out of feven are cleared of flagnant water, and rendered 
highly productive: on the turf-bog but little improvement 
has hitherto taken place.* There remain about three thou- 
fand acres to be inclofcd, which (the turf-bogs excepted) 
will compleat the divifion of all the moors within the Brent- 
Marfh diftrict. It is not to be undcrflood, that the local 
drains, under fuch a variety of acts, and at fuch different 
times, can hav.e the moll perfect influence on the country; 
particularly when it is confidered, that the river Axe has no 
barrier to the tide, which flows feveral miles, and choaks 
the lower part of it with Jlime> to fuch a degree, that many 
thoufand acres adjoining the upper parts of the river are, in 
confequence thereof, very much injured. Were a barrier, 
faith proper fluices, erected near the Briftol Channel, fome 
of the moll conliderable windings of the river fhortened, 
and the fhallow parts deepened, not only the moors, but 
the old inclofures , would be benefited thereby, to the amount 
of at leafl five thoufand pounds per annum. 

The river Brue drains a much more confiderable part 
of Brent-Marfh than the Axe, and has a barrier to the tide 
(which rifes there no lefs than twenty feet in height) with 
fluices therein, at Highbridge; but its foundation, and the 
apron and cills of the fluices, are at fuch a height above low 
water mark, that the drain is very imperfect, and the loweft 
lands, which lie fome miles up the river, are frequently in- 
commoded by the land floods. 

On the confines of the Brue are two heath or turf bogs : 
one on the north fide containing about three thoufand, and 
the other on the fouth containing about fix thoufand acres* 


* Ten thoufand fheep have been rotted in one year in the parilh of 
Mark, before the inclofing and draining took place. 

On 
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On tliefe bogs fcarce any pafturage at prefent grows. — 
They are a compofition of porous fubftances, floating on 
water, and imbibing it like a fpunge. They are obferved to 
rife with much wet, and fink in dry weather. The principal 
ufe to which they are appropriated is that of fuel to the fur- 
rounding parifhes. As it is an object of the firft import- 
ance to the country to have thefe bogs perfectly drained 
and confolidated, I fliall endeavour to fuggeft a plan whereby 
this defirable effect may, in my opinion, be attained. 

The caufe of the inundation and drowning of this level 
arifes from the outfalls being choakcd up either by the col- 
ledtion of fea-mud in the river, or by the elevated land lying 
between it and the Briftol Channel. Of courfe, nothing 
more is neceflary than a removal of thofe obfiructions to the 
outfalls, which will open a free paflage and quick current to 
the land water} this being effected, the turf-bogs, which are 
now five or fix feet higher than the adjacent land, would 
fubfide, and the porous earth become confolidated, and fit 
for all the purpofes of vegetation. 

The annexed plan, drawn by Mr. W'hite, the furveyor, 
will fufficiently explain the object in view, and excite the 
attention of all parties interefted. 

By the levels thus delineated, (the accuracy of which, I 
think, may be depended on) it appears, that the fpring-tidcs 
are nearly on a level with the furface of the turf-bogs, and 
that by the propofed outlet an additional fall of ten feet 
will be acquired. Such a drain, reduced to an inclined plane 
of a foot in a mile, would, in all probability, difeharge all its 
ftagnant waters. 

A farther explanation is unneceflary, as the plan will con- 
vey a more diftimEl idea of the general defign than words. 

The prefent outlet at Highbridge is not only of infufticient 
depth, but is fituate fo far inland , that the flime and mud 

choak 
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choak up the river, and the current is not rapid enough t<5 
diflodge the fame. 

I am aware that many of the proprietors of land in Hunt- 
fpill, Mark, &c. will object, under an idea that their lands 
will be made too dry , and that in the fummer feafon their 
flock will be deflitute of water. But this objection, and 
indeed every other drawn from the apprehenfion of a too 
liberal difeharge of water, may be obviated, by placing hatches 
at the different bridges , which will be neceffary both for pub- 
lick and private accommodation. 

An improvement of fuch magnitude cannot be effected 
without the authority of parliament; and all perfons re- 
ceiving benefit mud be burthened with a rate proportionate 
to the advantages derived. This alfeffinent may be made 
by commiflioners duly appointed, but fubjeft to an appeal 
to the court of quarter-feflions ; and the drains, when finifh- 
„ ed, fhould be put under the view of the court of fewers. 

X will now endeavour to give a hafly (ketch of the pro- 
bable coll, and fubfequent improvement : but in this I do 
not pretend to accuracy ; fuffice it to fay, that the apparent 
benefit fo far exceeds the utmoft latitude of expence, that 
no foiid objection can lie on that head. 


Brent- 
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BrenUMarJh and the River Axe Drainage. 


Dr. 

£• 

To act of parliament, gaining confents, &c. 

— 400 

To fluice at letter a near the river Perrott 

boo 

To twelve miles of new drain, average depth fif- 

teen feet — 

To lowering river Brue three miles 

— - — — 12,000 
— i) 5 °° 

To purchafe of land — 

2,000 

To bridges, hatches, & c. 

— 2,000 

To fluice on the Axe near Hobb’s boat 

500 

To one mile and half of new drain 

— 1,500 

To lowering the river Axe fix miles 

1,000 

To purchafe of land 

— 1,000 

To commiflioners, furveyor, &c. — 

2,500 

T 0 balance of profit 

25,000 
331,250 

Cr. 

£•356,250 


By 9000 acres turf bog improved, at the mod 
moderate computation, 15s. per acre, making 


67 50I. per annum, twenty-five years purchafe 168,750 
By 1 5,000 acres of flooded land improved 10s. 
per acre, or 7500I. per annum, twenty-five years 
purchafe 187,500 

£-356, 250 

On the fide of the river Axe, the expence of a compleat 
drainage would not exceed five thoufand pounds ; and there 
can be no doubt that the low lands near Axbridge, Cheddar, 
Nyland, Draycot, Rodney-Stoke, Weflbury, &c. would 
be improved at leaft four thoufand per annum. As a far- 
ther ftimulus it might be urged, that the air would be ren- 
dered 
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dered more healthful, and the exhalations which now rife 
from fo large a body of ftagnant water, and are wafted by 
the winds to the high corn-lands of the Mendip-Hills, to 
their great detriment, would be unknown. 

Were the turf-bogs reclaimed and made productive, I 
think this diftrict might be confidered as one of the mod 
fertile in the kingdom. The yales are formed principally 
by mud, carried down by the rivers which flow through it, 
and depofited there by the tides oppofing the current thereof. 
Many ages mud have been required to effect: this, but it is 
evident that the whole of this diflricl is raifed to a confi- 
derable height above its original level ; and that the turf- 
bogs were in former days dry and firm land, not fubjeifl to 
inundation from the fea, or to the ftagnation of the river 
waters ; elfe, how can we account for timber trees of great 
dimenfions, both oak, fir, and willow, being found at the 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet, handing in the fame erecl 
pofture in which they grew; and reeds and other paluftrine 
plants, at the fame depth and in the fame pofture. Human 
bones, furze-bufhes, and nut-trees with nuts, have been 
found at the fame depth. Now it is manifeft, that neither 
furze nor nut-trees will grow under water. 

It appears therefore probable, that the whole of this level 
Was at a former period dry, firm land ; and that by fome 
violent convulfion of nature it became of a hidden inun- 
dated.* This is in fome degree confirmed by the extraor- 
dinary depth of the clay or found ground, on the verge of 


* Some objections may be brought againft this idea of hidden in- 
undation, from the upright pofition of the fedge, as difeovered in dig- 
ging the Sedgmoor drains. Had this Moor been drowned by a hidden 
flood, it is reafonable to hippol'e the fedge would have been proflrated. 

J.B. 

the 
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the Highlands-, and it is well known, that in many parts of 
this kingdom the fea has gained on the land, and in other 
parts the land has gained on the fea. 

The improvement of fuch a tradl of unproductive land 
would impart the moll pleafing fenfations to the mind; and 
I verily think, that two grand drains, accompanied with 
proper lateral ditches, fuch as I have now fuggefted, would 
increafe the rent of this diftriCt eight or ten thoufand pounds 
per year. 

The profit which has attended the improvement already 
practifed during the lad twenty years is, I fhould think, a 
fufficient incentive. Scarcely a farmer can now be found 
who does not poflefs a confiderable landed property ; and 
many whofe fathers lived in idlenefs and floth, on the pre- 
carious fuppcrt of a few half-ftarved cows, or a few limping 
geefe, are now in affluence, and blefled with every needful 
fpecies of enjoyment. Diforders of the body, to which the 
(tagnant waters heretofore fubje&ed them, are now fcarcely 
known : and the inhabitants for the moil part arrive to a 
good old age. 

SOIL, 

The foil of thefe moors may be comprehended under four 
divifions : 

] Jl. Strong, dry, and fertile clay, of a confiderable depth. 

: idly . Red earth, of various depths, from one foot to fix 
feet, covering the black moory earth of the heath. 

3 dly. Black moory earth on the furface, with a fubftratum 
pf clay at various depths. 

4 thly, and laftly. The turf-bog. 

The firft of thefe defcriptions of land may be confidered 
as of the bed quality, being highly productive, and particu- 
larly fo in a wet fummer. If (hut up early in the fpring, it 

will 
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will produce from two to three tons of hay per acre. Its 
value may be eftimated from two to three pounds per acre, 
and it is for the moll part devoted to grazing. 

It is no lefs remarkable than true, that this land will fat 
flieep nearly as well in the winter as the fummer, if not 
flocked more than one to an acre. 

The vaft advantage refulting from the inclofure of the 
wafte lands in the parilhes before enumerated, is fo mani- 
feft, that whoever runs may read. 

A moiety of the manor of Wedmoor might have been 
purchafed, about twenty years ago, for twenty thoufand 
pounds. It is now worth feven thoufand pounds per annum. 
The improvements in Huntfpill, Mark, Mere, Glaftonbury, 
Eddington, &c. &c. are nearly fimilar. In the latter hamlet. 
Angle rights of common, when inclofed, have been fold for 
more than eight hundred pounds ; and all this without any 
concomitant inconvenience. At firft the fcheme was highly 
unpopular, and its firft promoters were on the eve of falling 
a (acrifice to popular fury and refentment, but by coolnefs 
and perfeverance they weathered the ftorm: all parties are 
now fatisfied, and acknowledge the wifdom of the meafure. 
Nor has the advance of the poor’s rate been in any degree 
equal to what has been experienced in neighbouring parifhes, 
where no inclofure has taken place, as will be (hewn by thq 
following ftatement; 


WEDMOOR. 


Amount of poor-rate 
l’even years previous 
to the inclofure ^2132 


Amount of poor-rate 
7 years fubfequent 
to the inclofure £2342 


HUNTSPILL. 

Ditto — - - - 1561 || Ditto - - - - 2204 

MARK. 
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MARK. 

Ditto ----- 1985 || Ditto - - - - 2163 

MERE. 

Ditto ----- 2016 || Ditto - - - - 2170 

An increafed population neceflarily accompanying fuch an 
occupation of productive land, mud inevitably be attended 
with a proportionate advance in the poor’s levy ; befides, 
men cannot, in an indant, by any, even the drongeft incen- 
tives, be roufcd from a hate of doth to a life of labour and 
activity. To this may be added, that a great part of the 
extra levy arifes from the high demand for county flock ; and it 
is found that for feveral years pad the rates are declining, 
notwithdanding the poor are treated with much more libera- 
lity than heretofore. 

The divifion of property, on thcfe lands, is effected by 
ditches eight feet wide at the top, three feet and half wide 
at the bottom, and five feet deep, which may be cut in the 
dronged clay for twenty-pence per rope; and on the black 
ground and red earth at fixteen-pence per rope, which is 
about one penny per cubic yard. 

At thefe prices a good workman will, in the dimmer, earn 
three (hillings per day, and in winter two (hillings,* 

Thefe rhynes difcharge their waters into the rivers; and 
fluices are occadonally made to keep back water, in times of 
drought, for the ufe of the dock. 

The graziers, on thefe drong clays, are fond of large in- 
clofures, and object to the planting any trees, or hedges ; 
alledging as a reafon, that they harbour flies, which teaze 
the cattle, and check their progrefs in fatting: trees alfo pre- 
vent a free circulation of air. Experience confirms the wif- 


* Can any excavating machine execute this work at a cheaper rate ? 

don* 
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dom of this theory. Many alfo are of opinion, that one 
piece of forty acres will fooner fat a given quantity of oxen, 
or (heep, than two pieces of twenty acres each. All, how- 
ever, do not agree in this fentiment; and the opponents 
urge, that animals eat with greater relilh, when frequently 
changed from one field to another, than when they are con- 
fined to one. 

As no fatisfaclory experiments have ever (to my know- 
ledge) been recorded on this fubject, let us reafon a few 
moments thereon. 

It is difficult to decide in this cafe from experiment. T wo 
pieces of land, perfectly alike in quality, or two fets of ftock, 
exactly fimilar, cannot eafily be found; we muft, therefore, 
form our opinion from fome other data. The argument 
made ufe of by the advocates for change is, “ that of giving 
“ the food to the cattle frejh and frejh;” but this feems not 
to be conclufive. Independent of the divifion-fcnce (which 
occafions a lofs of palturage unfavourable to the fmall allot- 
ments) there mufi be an equal number of blades of grafs in 
cither cafe, and the cattle may vary their feeding as much 
in one infiance as in the other; for in the large inclofures 
they will not be feen in the evening where they were feed- 
ing in the morning. The grand enquiry is, do the cattle , or 
do they net , confume more graft in one zvay than the other ? 
I think they do, and (hall not hefitate (though with great 
diffidence) to give my opinion in favour of a change of foodj 
and this for the following reafons: 

When an animal is turned into a piece of grafs, he takes 
a furvey of the whole field, for the purpofe, I prefume, of 
felefting that kind of herbage which beft pleafes his palate. 

This perambulation does not much injure the grafs, for 
if it be not very rank indeed (and graziers fhould be careful 
that it be not fo) it will foon rife after the animal’s tread. 

He 
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He then becomes contented, and, during the time of his 
abode, feeds in the fame manner as he would were the piece 
ever fo large. After one or two months’ refidence in a large 
piece, the animal becomes difgufted with his fituation, and 
tired with his food ; the grafs is tainted by his breath and by 
the effluvia of his dung; he bellows for change, and traverfes 
the field, confuming, or rather deftroying, more grafs with 
his feet than with his mouth. 

In ever fo large an inclofure (properly flocked) every part 
of the field is tainted with the breath of the animal fome 
time or other in the courfe of twenty-four hours, and it is 
afionifhing how foon they become difgufted ; in changing 
from field to field it is not fo. Every fortnight or three 
weeks bring a fupply of untainted food, which gratifies their 
palate, and a change of fcene amufes them, and increafes 
their comfort and enjoyment. 

The only manure ever put on thcfe lands, is the contents 
of the drains and ditches; and this, with judicious manage- 
ment in the method of grazing, is fufficient to keep them in 
unabating fertility. 

Some of this clay land, when tilled, has been known to 
produce ten or tw r elve fucceflive crops of wheat, without an 
intervening fallow or fallow crop. I was (hewn a field in the 
parifh of Mark, which had growing in it the nineteenth crop 
of wheat; and I verily think the produce was not lefs than 
fifty Winchefter bufhels per acre. No manure had been 
put on it during the whole time, fave the contents arifing 
from the cleanfing of the ditches. The ftubble was mown 
every year, and carried off ; two ploughings only were given 
it, after which the wheat was fown in the months of No- 
vember or December, under furrow, in eight-furrow ridges, 
after the rate of two bufhels and half per acre, chopping the 
clods, and fmoothing the furface of the ridge with a fpade. 

n The 
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The average produce per year, for the whole eighteen 
years, was eftimated to exceed thirty- five bufhels per acre. 

This aftonifhing fertility of foil can only be afcribed to 
the invigorating principle of the faline particles with which 
the land is impregnated. They enable it to produce a fuc- 
ceffion of crops, which in common land would reduce the 
foil to a mere caput mortuum. 

Notwithstanding this encouragement to tillage, the plough’'"' 
lies idle, and nineteen parts out of twenty remain in grafs, 
though it is apparent that the value of the land, in fee, might 
be gained in a few years. 

The fecond defcription of foil found in this diftriCt, 
namely, a ftrong red earth over a pure clay, pofleffes alfo 
many good qualities; it is neither fubjeCt to injury from an 
excefs of wet weather, nor does it burn in a drought. 

This foil, formed by a depofit wafhed from the hills, may 
be confidered as a fine vegetable mould, and, if tilled, is ca- 
pable of bearing a variety of crops in the higheft perfection. 
Its value is about forty- five (hillings per acre, and its pro- 
duce of hay about two tons. 

Black moory earth is the third fort of foil found in this 
level, and on it extraordinary improvements have been 
effected, by covering the furface with a thick coat either of 
clay or red earth. 

In its natural (late it is in a great meafure unproductive, 
yielding fcarcely any herbage, fave carnation grafs, rufhes, 
and other aquatic productions. The deficiency of this foil 
arifes from the want of tenacity. The beft means of im- 
provement is compleat draining , and after that a libera] co- 
vering with clay or red earth ; thefe will freely incorporate 
with the foil, and make it fufficiently firm. After fuch im- 
provement, no kind of land is more productive, particularly 
in a dry fummer. 

I have 
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I have this year feen land of this defcription, fpring-fed 
/ till the 1 2th of May, yield by the 24th of June two tons of 
hay per acre; and Mr. Lax, on his farm at Godney, has, 
for five years paft, kept twenty cows and a bull throughout 
the year on thirty-five acres of land. His plan is to winter 
hay ne* fifteen acres. This, on an average of feafons, is fit 
to be flocked the beginning of April, and is fed till the 12th 
of May. By this time the remaining twenty acres are in 
fufficient ftrength to take the cows, and will keep them till 
the after-grafs of his mown ground is fit to receive them ; 
then the unfed grafs in the fummer-leaze is Jkimmed, which 
yields from five to ten cwt. of hay per acre ; this is given to 
the cows when they are dry, namely, in the months of 
December and January. After they have calved, which is 
from the beginning of February to Lady-Day, they are fup- 
plied with the belt hay ; here are more than thirty tons of 
hay produced, fo that twenty cows cannot pofDbly want 
winter provender. 

Not many years fince this farm was part of an extenfive 
moor, indofed by Aft of Parliament, and was purchafed by 
Mr. Lax, of the Commiflioners, at fifteen pounds per 
acre, to which add five pounds per acre for draining and 
claying, making in the whole twenty pounds per acre, at five 
per cent, the rent will be twenty (hillings per acre. 


* It is old Englifh, and found in all books and laws relating t* 
forefts. 
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DEBTOR. 

£■ 

Sm 

d. 

To rent of thirty-five acres, at 20s. per acre 

35 

O 

0 

To taxes, highways, &c. — — — 

1 

5 

0 

To dairy women, and all other incidental expences, 
twenty-five fhillings per cow — — 25 

0 

0 

To expences making fifteen acres of hay, at twelve 
fhillings per acre — — — — 

9 

0 

0 

Ditto fkimming and making fummer-leaze hay 

3 

0 

0 

To fences — — — — — 

1 

15 

0 

To intereft of capital — — — ■ — 

7 

10 

O 


82 

10 

0 

Profit 

117 

10 

0 



£ 200 

0 

0 

CREDITOR. 

£• 

i. 

d. 

By fixty cwt. cheefe, at fifty fhillings per 

cwt. 150 

0 

0 

By twenty calves — — - — 

— 15 

0 

0 

By butter ' — — — — 

— IS 

0 

0 

By hogs — — — — 

— 20 

0 

0 


£ 200 

0 

0 


Though the produce of cheefe, in comparifon with the 
general produce of the county, was fmall, it mud not be 
fuppofed that the deficiency arofe from any want of food, 
but principally from the cows being young, and of a fmall 
breed. 

The laft fpecies of foil is the Turf Bog. 

The furface of this foil is of a light, fpungy, tough tex- 
ture, full of the fibrous roots of plants, and withal fo matted 
together, that a fpade or knife mud be made very keen to 

penetrate 
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penetrate it. Immediately under the turf, or fward, is found 
the vein of black, moory earth, fo unlike in its nature to the 
peat which lies underneath, that when cut with it, and 
dried, it will fall off and feparate from it. 

This mould is of good quality, and will bear both natu- 
ral and artificial grafs in great abundance. It is alfo an ex- 
cellent manure for clay or any other heavy land. This black 
moory ffratum is from one to two feet in thicknefs, and un- 
derneath is found the peat, which is from three to fifteen 
feet in depth. 

Under the peat is a bed either of clay or fand ; the peat is 
full of flaggy leaves and hollow ftalks of rufhes. Thefe 
vegetable matters are accompanied with a fubftance like pitch, 
of a bituminous nature, which lies between the ftalks of the 
rufhes and the leafy remains, and conftitutes the inflammable 
part thereof. It is ufed as the common fuel of the country, 
and makes a clean and pleafant fire, particularly well adapted 
to the purpofes of the dairy. An acre of land will fumifh an 
immenfe quantity, infomuch, that in the parifh of Catcott 
it has been fold, for a term of twenty-one years, as high as 
thirty pounds. 

There is no great difficulty in the mode of curing peat. 
In the months of May and June it is cut out with a keen 
inftrument into the fhape of bricks, left fingle on the ground 
for a few days to dry, by which time they lofe part of their 
moifture, and become firm enough for piling in pyramidal 
heaps of about a waggon load each; in this ftate they are 
.compleatly dried, and then fell for ten (hillings per waggon 
load on the land where they are dug; and the price of dig- 
ging and carrying is five fhillings per load. Though the 
outer covering or fward of this boggy land will burn, yet it 
is not much efteemed as fuel, being foon confumed. 

Before 
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Before I fugged a method of improving thefe bogs, let 
let me advert to the probable caufe of their prefent fterility. 
I conceive then, that dagnant water is the grand operative 
principle which has for ages kept the fuperdratum buoyant, 
and fwimming as it were on its furface; this lifts up and 
fwells the foil, making it (hake and give way on treading. 
In confirmation of this idea, it is found, that at the depth of 
four or five feet the black earth becomes a mere pulp, in 
which an iron rod will defcencf with a trifling exertion to 
the furface of the clay ; and it invariably happens, that the 
worfe the bog the deeper the clay. 

In the third defcription of land, dated at the beginning of 
this difquifition, the clay is found at the depth of three, four, 
or five feet, and gradually finks thence to the lowed part of 
the peat bog, where it is found at the depth of eighteen or 
twenty feet. If, therefore, the furface of the two forts of 
land were equal, one foot of dagnant water on the clay of 
the former would be accompanied with fourteen or fifteen 
feet on the clay of the latter. Such a body of water con- 
tinually remaining at all feafons of the year, (for in the dryed 
fummer I conceive its diminution does not exceed three or 
four feet) cannot fail of rendering the furface cold and un- 
productive. 

Agreeably to this theory, the furface mud rife in the win- 
ter, and fubfide in the fummer months; and this is verified 
by fad, for certain fixed bodies are feen over the moor at 
■certain feafons, which cannot be defcried at others. * 


• Some may fay that another caufe, befide that which is here given, ' 
might contribute to this phenomenon, viz. a copious fog at certain 
times hovering over the moor, by which fome extraordinary refrac- 
tions are known to take place, and exhibit the appearance of objedts 
apparently above the horizon, which in reality are below it. A.C. 

If 
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If thefe premifes be admitted, it follows, that the only ra- 
dical cure muft be compleat draining , and after that, burning 
the matted Jurface ; the former , I think, may be effected in 
the manner before hated, and the latter in the following way, 
without any great difficulty or expence. 

In the months cf March or April, when the land is dry, 
let it be ploughed as deep as fix ftrong horfes can plough it} 
this will coft about twenty (hillings per acre. In this hate 
let it remain till the fod is dry enough to burn, then fet fire 
to the plit a* it lies, or clfe provide yourfelf with fome keen 
cutting knives of about a foot in breadth, the cutting part 
of which fhould be of a femicircular form ; with thefe, let 
< the plit be cut into parts of about two feet and a half in 
length, and let your burners reduce them to affies as faft as 
poffible, which being fpread equally on the furface and 
ploughed in, fow the ground about the middle of May with 
one bufhel and a half of buck-wheat per acre, two bufhels 
of ray-grafs, and five pounds of white Dutch clover. The 
coft of all this will be nearly as follows per acre^ 

£• s> d. 


Firft ploughing 

Cutting the plit and burning 

Spreading the afties 

Second ploughing ■■ 1 

Harrowing — — 

One bufhel and half of buck-wheat 
T wo bufhels of ray-grafs 
Five pounds of Dutch clover 
Tithe r<r 


1 o 

o 12 
o 3 
0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


5 
1 

6 
5 
4 
3 


0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


£.2 *9 0 

N. B. If the furface be very tough, it might be right to 
have hvo crops of buck-wheat. 


Should 
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Should the fubfequent fummer be moift, it is probable 
that the produce of buck-wheat might be equal in value to 
the expenditure; but fhould it even entirely fail, the arti- 
ficial grafs will amply repay the expence and exertion of the 
liufbandman. 

After the buck-wheat is harvefted, let lateral trenches be 
cut at the diftance of thirty-five feet, emptying themfelves 
Into the great drains; thcfe trenches fhould be twelve inches 
wide, and fixteen inches deep, and will cofl about one penny 
per rope (twenty feet) or about five fhillings per acre. 

The contents of thefe trenches being for the moft part 
black mould, will be excellent manure for the artificial grafs, 
and fliould be fpread thereon without delay. It might be 
advifeable for the firft year or two, either to mow or feed 
with fheep, avoiding the tread of heavy cattle till the land 
has fully fubfided ; and if clay or red earth could be procured 
within a moderate diftance, give it an occafional fprinkling 
therewith, after the rate of thirty or forty cart-loads per acre. 

1 have not the leaft doubt but with this management, or 
with fomething fimilar thereunto, the turf-bogs might be 
all reclaimed, and made worth twenty-five or thirty fhillings 
per acre. And as a proof thereof, I need only inftance the 
vaft improvements already made, and ftill carrying on with 
unremitting affiduity, by Mr. Moxham, of Glaftonbury, 
whofe exertions in this way highly merit the warmeft en- 
comiums. 

Without the affiftance of the plough, he has, by draining 
and earthing, advanced land of the foregoing defeription 
from one fhilling per acre to thirty fhillings. His expenccs, 
it mull be allowed, are great, for he puts one hundred cart- 
loads, nay, in fome inftances, one hundred and fifty cart- 
loads of red earth per acre, which being hailed one mile and 
R half or two miles, the coft muft be more than ten pounds 

per 
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per acre; yet notwithfianding this bountiful and expenfive 
manuring, the advance in the value of the land amply com- 
penfates; for the original price of thefe bogs was two pounds 
per acre in fee , and many hundred acres may now be bought 
at that rate. 

Mr. Moxham contends, that a covering of red earth, 
fuch as he bellows, is abfolutely necefiary to kill the old 
fward; and it mull be admitted, that the end propofed is 
effectually obtained ; but then the land is for fome time un- 
productive, and the expence is alfo fo enormous, that few 
farmers would have courage to go through fo coitly an ex- 
periment. 

I low far the plan of proceeding, which I have before fug- 
gefled, is or is not more eligible, I lhall leave to Mr. Moxham 
and to my readers to determine. 

Mr. Moxham has planted firs and aider hedges on thefe 
bogs with great fuccefs, and has made various ftriking im- 
provements, to the great afionifhment of his neighbours, who 
could not conceive fuch things poflible. 

In fhort, he is juflly entitled to the thanks not only of 
the labouring poor, but alfo of the community, for his per- 
fevering indullry and activity.* 

No 


* This turbary-land, as it is called by the proprietors, is a portion 
of heath-moor appropriated for digging turf for fuel. It is dug out 
by the people of Glaftonbury in pits of five or fix feet deep, which 
are hollowed out on the fides as far as they can do it with fafety, leav- 
ing a cruft on top of the part hollowed, which makes it very dangcrou* 
to walk over it. The people of Mark (the adjoining parifh) dig their 
turf in ditches, which I think a better method. I have levelled about 
70 acres of this turbary-land, by taking the fward and fufficient of the 
uppermolt earth to fill up thofe pits. This peat or turf earth, in its 
natural ftate, is very fofrj and thofe pits, if not filled up,fwell up from 
the bottom, and in twenty or thirty years will be fufficicntly folid to 
£e cut for turf again. When they are levelled, they fink down again 

into 
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No country can afford greater encouragement either to 
the grazing, dairy, or corn farmer, than this ; the falubrity 
and mildnefs of the climate, and the fertility and ftrength of 
the foil, enable the occupier to devote his land to either pur- 
pofe with an almoft certainty of fuccefs ; and the annual 
profit, over and above his rent, cannot fail, as a fource of 
wealth and independence. The dairy farms airmail, fel- 
dom exceeding two ^hundred pounds per year; tKp grazing 
farms are large, and very detached. 

It is obvious, that the profits of the dairy exceed thofe of 
the grazier nearly in the proportion of two to one ; and as 
one hundred pounds per year will afford a comfortable fub- 
fiftence to a family, fmall farms are beft calculated to increafe 
population, and to rear up an induftrious race of independent 
yeomanry. Excepting the Bifhop of Bath and Wells, there 
are few proprietors who ftand feized of more than fix or 
eight hundred pounds per annum, and for the moft part 
from one hundred to two hundred pounds per annum; and 
more than nine-tenths of the land are employed in paffure. 


into hollows, fo that I have been obliged to level fome of them again 
four, five, and lometimes fix times, before I could venture to lay on 
good earth. I have then covered the land with from one to two hun- 
dred put-loads of rich fandy mould on an acre, fuch as is dug out of 
the rivers, or left by thick floods on the fidcs of the rivers, of a grey 
colour. This makes great improvement, produces a very good her- 
bage, and by letting in on it from the river three, four, or five thick 
floods in the fpriltg, on about fifty acres of it, (which I do by means of 
a double funnel or trunk of two feet fquare each, without injuring my 
neighbours, having made flood-banks to keep it in) I have been able to 
make very good heifer-beef without their feeding on any other ground. 
Some part of this turbary-land I cannot flood; on this, when it is pro- 
perly fettled, I propofe to put fome heavy earth. This heath-moor 
turbary-land has been fold in its original Kate from about forty {hil- 
lings to eight pounds an acre; the Wefthay turbary-land, in the ad- 
joining parilh of Mcer, fells for about forty {hillings an acre. 

WILLIAM MOXHAM. 
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The old arable was found not to pay for ploughing, and 
has therefore been laid down. 

Some few farmers, however, have enriched themfelves by 
giving four pounds per acre for fome rich dry and newly in- 
dofed land, on which they have grown fifty bulhels of wheat 
per acre for ten years fuccelfively, without fallow or manure 
of any kind. 

Where there is fo much to approve, I am forry there 
fhould be any thing to condemn, but truth compels me to 
date, that a fhameful inattention prevails as to their breed of 
cattle; and fcarcely can an inftance be produced of a far- 
mer’s giving more than ten pounds for a bull, or three 
pounds for a ram ; yet, notwithstanding this general negleft, 
many are accufiomed to fell their home-bred team of four 
oxen, when fat, for one hundred pounds; and (heep in 
great abundance, that weigh from twenty to thirty pounds 
per quarter. The elevated corn-lands were formerly in open 
common fields, but every effort has been made to divide 
and inclofe them ; the tenure, however, (great part being 
under the fee of Wells, and other churches, under charity 
endowments, and under queen Anne’s bounty) has ope- 
rated as a check to the neceffary exchanges. None of thefe 
common field lands will let for more than fifteen (hillings 
per acre, whereas, if inclofed, they would let for twenty-five 
{hillings. 

Though there are many things in the practices of this 
diftriel deferving both commendation and imitation, I can- 
not help obferving, that the procefs of making bay is not 
among the number. 

In this rcfpect, they are the mod egregious flovens I ever 
beheld. It is no unufual thing to fee cocks of about a load 
each remain in the fields two months after they are made; 
and before the rivers werc'lowered, and the country drained, 

thefe 
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thefe cocks were frequently carried away by a fudden flood. 
When conveyed to a large mow, no care is taken either in 
making or fecuring it; it is feldom thatched; fome indeed 
make their mows in a conical form, by which means they 
fuffer but little injury, but for the moll part they are left flat 
on the top, and the winter rains foak from the top to the 
bottom, without fhame or regret on the part of the owner. 
In their fummer paftures they are equally flothful ; docks, 
thiftles, nettles, and other weeds, cover nearly a quarter of 
the land, and, wafted by winds, the feed is diffeminated on 
the lands of their more careful neighbours. Ofttimes have 
I obferved, that where nature is mod bountiful, her gifts 
are leaf! prized. This is the cafe with the farmers here; fo 
quick is vegetation, even in the winter feafon, that the cattle 
(unlcfs it be unufually fevere) fcarce ever want a bite of grafs; 
and a deficiency of winter provender is fcarcely known. 

I prefume it is bn the fame principle that the Scotch gar- 
deners excel the Englifh; having more difficulties to en- 
counter, their exertion and care are proportionate thereto. 


THE SOUTH MARSH 

Is bounded on the North-Eaft by Polden-hiils, on the 
South- Weft by the river Parrett, on the North-Weft by 
Bridgwater-bay, and on the South-Eaft by Ham-hill, &c. 

That part thereof which lies neareft the fea is higher than 
the interior part, owing to the great depofit of fea-mud left 
at the high fpring-tides for ages paft ; and it is alfo better 
drained, in confequencc of being near the outlet, where the 
greateft fall of draining exifts. (This obfervation alfo ex- 
tends to the lands of Brent-Marfh.) 

The river Parret is the principal drain of this marfh. It 
has no barrier , and the tide flows up as far as Langport, 

filling 
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filling its banks, and frequently penning the land-floods over 
the moor, and meadows adjoining; fo that near thirty thou- 
land acres of fine land are frequently overflown for a con- 
fiderable time together, rendering the herbage unwholfome 
for the cattle, and the air unhealthy to the inhabitants. 
An a£t of parliament was lately obtained for draining a 
confiderable part of this fenny plain called King's-Sedgmoor , 
which, together with the adjoining inclofcd meadows now 
flooded, amount to about twenty thoufand acres. This 
defirable end is nearly accomplilhed, by having the outlet 
or fluice many miles lower, in the river Parret, than for- 
merly. Nothing could be more unpopular, at its outfet, 
than this undertaking; and every obftacle, which prejudice 
and ignorance could fuggefi, the promoters thereof had to 
encounter. 

About the year 1680, King James laid claim to the foil 
of tliis moor, and formed the defign of improving it by .a 
compleat drainage; but fo perverfe were the owners of the 
adjacent lordlhips commoning with their cattle on it, that 
they oppofed the fcheme with all their might ; and difeem- 
ing that they could make no juftifiable claim to the foil, of- 
fered to aflign to the king four thoufand acres, in lieu of his 
right thereto, and to lay out the refidue, being nine thou- 
fand five hundred and twenty-two acres, among their lord- 
fhips; which being accepted of by the king, there were 
allotments then made to each manor according to the fol- 
lowing proportions : 
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Names of Manors. 


Acres* 

Dunwear 

To the heirs of Sir Robert Chi- 
chefter, &c. ■ - . 

346 

Stawell 

To Sir John Stawell — 

274 

Sutton-Mallett 

To John Mallett, efq; — — - 

234 

Bawdrippe 

To Walter Long, efq; — 

218 

Brogney 

To Thomas Muttlebury, efq; 

70 

Middlezoy 

To R.Warr,efq; SirR. Strode, &c. 567 

Moorlynch 

To the heirs of Mr. Floyer — 

354 

Highham 

To Henry Lord Gray 

708 

Netherham 

T 0 the heirs of Sir Ed. Hext — > 

264 

Beere 

To Sir William Courtney, &c. 

229 

Aifhcotte 

To Sir Thomas Cheeke — 

526 

Horfey 

To Sir George Horfey 

37° 

Chedzoy 

To Earl Pembroke — - 

411 

Weftort 

To Sir Peter Van Lore, &c. — 

582 

Othery 

To Sir-Edward Trent, &c. — 

428 

Somerton 

To Tho. Hill, efq; James Rife, 



efq; and Burgefles, &c. — 

1505 

Graynton 

T 0 the heirs of Mr. Watts — 

291 

Pitteney 

To Earl Northampton, and Sir 



J. Hanham 

569 

Compton-Dunden To Sir J. Strangway,and Baronet 



Portman 

548 

Walton 

To Sir Thomas Thynne — 

540 

Street 

To Andrew Whittington, kc.* 

488 


Total acres 

9522 


Befides for the king — 

4000 

Memorandum. 

That thefe allotments are rated propor- 

tionably, after the rate of two hundred and eighty-two acres 


* Dugdalc. 
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of the moor (by the perch of fifteen feet) to every hundred 
acres of the feverals. 

In the reign of King William , a fimilar attempt was made. 
An a& was obtained for draining it, but by fome means or 
other its operation was entirely fruftrated. This projected 
and ufeful improvement lay dormant till the year 1775, 
when it was revived by Mr. Allen , then member of parlia- 
ment for Bridgwater. Sanguine of fuccefs, and highly im- 
prefled with the idea of its importance, he purchafed a large 
number of rights, and having obtained a fignature of con- 
fents, went to parliament ; but not having intcreft enough 
in the houfe to ftem the torrent of oppofition, all his delufivc 
profpecfs of profit vanifhed, and he found himfelf left in a 
fmall but refpectable minority. Though Mr. Allen met 
with fo warm an oppofition, yet there were not wanting 
many lords of manors interefied, who exprefied their de- 
cided approbation of the meafure, in a general point of view., 
but objected to the mode by which it was conducted, and 
to the men who were the oftenfible movers in the bufinefs. 
After this defeat, nothing was done till the year 1788, when 
a meeting was held at Wells to take into confederation the 
propriety of draining the faid moor, and dividing it into 
parochial allotments. At this meeting Sir Philip Hales 
prefided; and after much abufe and oppofition from the 
lower order of commoners, who openly threatened defiruc- 
tion to thofe who fupported fuch a meafure, the meeting 
was diffolved without coming to any final determination. 

The leading idea was, however, afterwards purfued, with 
great affiduity, by Sir Philip, and his agent Mr. Symes 
of Stowey; and by their perfevering induftry, and good ma- 
nagement, matters were brought into fuch a train, that ap- 
plication was made to parliament in the fcflion of 1790, 
for leave to bring in a bill for draining and dividing the 

faid 
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faid moor into parochial allotments, among thirty parifhes 
and hamlets therein Hated; and alfo among fuch other 
parifhes as may prove a right to feeding the fame. In the 
fpring of 1791, this bill pafled into a law; and the com- 
millioners, acting under the powers thereof, held their firfl 
meeting at Bridgwater in June 1791. 

I have been thus particular in Hating the progrefs of this 
bufinefs, merely to fliew the impropriety of calling publick 
meetings, with a view of gaining fignatures of confent, or 
taking the fenfe of the proprietors in that way. At all pub- 
lick meetings of this nature, which I ever attended, noife 
and clamour have filenced found fenfe and argument. A 
party generally attends with a profefled defign to oppofe, 
and truth and propriety have a hoH of foes to combat. 

Whoever, therefore, has an objedt of this kind in view, 
let him acquire confent by private application ; for I have 
frequently feen the good effedts thereof manifefled, by the 
irrefiflible influence of truth, when coolly and quietly ad- 
miniflered; and it has frequently happened, that men, hoflile 
to your fcheme, have, by difpaflionate argument, not only 
changed their fentiment, but become warm partizans in that 
caufe which at firfl they meant to oppofe. 

This never could have been done at a publick meeting j 
for after men have once joined the oppofition, their pride 
will not permit them to retreat. 

How far the commiflioners appointed under this act have 
difeharged their trufl, time will fliew ; but the general opi- 
nion of their conduct feems to be flattering; and thofe who 
at firfl fuppofed that the adt carried with it the feeds of its 
own diffolution, are brought to confefs, that the prefent ap- 
pearances are highly promifing. 

It cannot but be fuppofed, that in the invefligation of four 
thoufand and fixty-three claims, (of which only one thou 
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fand feven hundred and ninety-eight are allowed) and in 
making compenfation for a large portion of land, neceflarily 
cut through in making the great drain, many caufes of of- 
fence muft be given ; but, I truft, neither partiality, negli- 
gence, nor corruption, can be imputed to them ; and if they 
have erred, it has been an error of the head, and not of 
the heart. 

Previous to the prefent drainage, this moor emptied itfelf 
into the river Parrett, fome miles above Bridgwater, and the 
fall from the moor was very trifling. Hence it followed, 
that the lead flood covered it with water, and in that ftate it 
frequently remained many months. It was at flrft fuggefted, 
by many people whofe abilities the county held in high efti- 
mation, that nothing more was neceffary for the purpofe of 
draining the moor, than the opening and widening thefe old 
outlets ; but it occurred to the commiflioners, that fuch a 
partial and ineffectual mode of procedure could not produce 
a radical cure. They therefore fet themfelves about to dis- 
cover a convenient place of difcharge lower down in the 
river, by which a greater and more rapid defcent might be 
gained. 

An old fluice, called Dunbald-Clize, prefented itfelf as the 
defired fpot; and on levels being taken by Mr. White, an 
eminent furveyor, it appeared that an extraordinary fall of 
nearly ten feet could be acquired ; and that the defcent from 
the upper part of the moor to this outlet, (a diftance of 
about twelve miles) was nineteen feet, or about one foot 
and a half in a mile. The only objection which could be 
brought to the meafure, arofe from a confideration of the 
great expences which muft be incurred by cutting through 
two miles and a half of elevated land. 

No alternative, however, prefented itfelf. It appeared that 
this plan muft be adopted, or the work would be incomplete. 

o Juftified 
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Juftifiied therefore by the concurrent opinion of Mr.W hite, 
and of Mr. Jessop, (whole advice was taken) they pro- ' 
ceeded boldly ; and having erected at a great expence, and 
under numerous difficulties, (ariling from the morally nature 
of the ground on which it was built) a ftrong fubftantial 
jluicc, they proceeded to make a channel or cut fifteen feet 
deep, ten feet wide at the bottom, and fifty-five feet wide at 
the top. 

It is impoffible to defcribe the ridicule which this under- 
taking excited. Some thought tlte commiffioners mad; 
others, and by far the majority, afcribed the boldnefs of the 
plan to the liberality of the proprietors, in allowing the com- 
miffioners three guineas per day for attendance and manage- 
ment; and drew this fage conclufion, that the work would 
never be finilhed, but would be protracted till the expences 
would equal the value of the moor. 

Uninfluenced by letters, or by menaces, the commiffioners 
perfevered ; and they have the fatisfadtion of feeing the prin- 
cipal difficulties overcome ; and of hearing thofe very men, 
who were mod violent again!! the meafure, acknowledge 
their error, and candidly confefs that the work is well exe- 
cuted, and promifes to be effectual. 

It may be neceflary, by way of inftrudtion to others en- 
gaged in fchemes of the like nature, to ftate, that had the 
drain been made lefs wide at the top (and the opponents in- 
filled that it fhould have been only twenty fix feet wide) 
it would have collapfed, or fallen together ; as it was, there 
were numerous and alarming Hides, the repairing of which 
coll a confiderable fum, and there can be no doubt, but 
forr.cthing of this kind will happen for years to come; for 
the fubftratum, at the depth of fixteen feet, is fo foft and 
morally, that it gives way to the fuperincumbcnt day, and 
riles up in the middle of the drain. 

This 
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This cut from the Dunbald fluice to the moor (a diltance 
of about two miles and a half) colt four-pence per cubic 
yard, or in the whole about three thoufand two hundred 
pounds ; and the parochial drains, which were twelve feet 
wide at the top, four feet wide at the bottom, and fix feet 
deep, colt on an average two {hillings and feven pence per 
rope (twenty progreflive feet.) Expenfive as this underta- 
king inevitably mult be, yet the benefit refulting from it will 
molt amply repay ; for without faying any thing of the in-* 
jury done to the health of the inhabitants in the circum- 
adjacent country, and which this drain, by rendering the - 
air more falubrious, will totally remove; we may fairly itate, 
that the probable improved value cannot be eftimated at lefs 
than four hundred and fifty thoufand pounds.* 

The total amount of the expenditure is now afcertained; 
and it may give fome fatisfaCtion, if I inform my readers 
the fum total thereof. The following llatement of the ac- 
count Dr. and Cr. will approach pretty near the truth; 
but let it be underfiood, that this calculation is made under 
the idea of parochial fubdivifiom , without which little benefit 
will refult either to the publick or individuals. The prin- 
ciples which 1 have, in my report on the North-Eaft diltrict, 
fixed as data, incontrovertible , viz. That all commons, how- 
ever rich and fertile the foil, are unproductive of profit, in 
confequence of overjlocking , mult be here adhered to; and 
this argument is equally applicable to old inclofures. Let 
a farmer put ten head of cattle into a given piece of ground 
where only jive (hould be depaltured, and the cattle will be 
— " ■■■■■■ -.■.■■■ 

* If we add to this the capital neceflary to flock this moor, the pub- 
lick utility and importance of the undertaking will be more ftrongly 
manifeflcd. J. B. 
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of lefs worth after the grafs is confirmed, than they were 
before : Of what value then is the land ? 

king’s-sedgmoor. 


Dr. 


£■ 

s. 

d. 

To a& of parliament, and all other 

inci- 




dental expences — 

— 

1,628 

*5 

O 

Intereft of money borrowed 


3> 2 39 

4 

11 

Commifiioners — 


4,3*4 

7 

8 

Clerk 


1,215 

19 

0 

Surveyor 

— 

908 

12 

6 

Printers 


362 

6 

3 

Petty expences — 

— 

575 

11 

r 

Land purchafed 


2,801 

4 

II 

Drains, fluices, bridges, and roads 

— 

*5,4*8 

2 

8 

Awards and incidentals — 


1,160 

0 

8 



3*> 62 4 

4 

~8 

To which add for fubdividing in each 




parifh — 


28,000 

Q 

9 

To original value of the moor, fay 10s. per 




acre, at twenty-five years purchafe 

— 

1 50,000 

0 

0 



209,624 

4 

*8 

Profit rr— 

3 6 5,375 15 

4 


L ■ S75> 000 

O 

0 

Cr. 

T- 


— 

— t 

By 1 2,000 acres, at 35s. per acre, and 25 




years purchafe — 


525,000 

0 

0 

By improvement of 4000 acres of adjacent 




land, at 1 os. per acre 

T— 

50,000 

0 

0 


/"•575) 000 o o 
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The above is the real expenditure taken from the com- 
miflioners books, and about feven hundred acres have been 
fold to difcharge the fame. 

N. B. Had the commiffioners been empowered to fell 
land at the commencement of the bulinefs, the expenditure 
would have been reduced five thoufand pounds by the dif- 
ference in the intereft accompt. 

This is not the only improvement, for by the addition of 
fuch a quantity of rich and productive grafs land, the upland 
inclofures, and common fields, may be greatly advanced in 
value. In (hort, it is difficult to point out all the benefits 
likely to accrue from this grand but arduous undertaking ; 
befide, though the original value of the moor per acre is 
ftated to be ten fhillings, this is done merely with a view to 
give the arguments againft the inclofure the greateft weight; 
and perhaps it would have been more juft to have ftated its 
value at five fhillings per acre, or even lefs than that, for a 
right of flocking could be rented for half a guinea per year. 

Nor is the improved value at all exaggerated. On the 
contrary, I am confident it will exceed thirty-five fhillings 
per acre; for even in dry fummers three tons of hay per 
acre have been cut on inclofed lands adjoining or near the 
moor, the foil of which lands is in no refpeit better than 
that of the moor. 

Befides King’s- Sedgmoor, there are other fimilar trails 
of land on the adjacent rivers Tone and Yeo, on which no 
improvement has yet been attempted, namely, Normoor, 
near North-Petherton ; Stanmoor, Currymoor, Weft-Sedg- 
moor, &c. near North-Curry; Weft-Moor, near Kingf- 
bury; Wet-Moor, near Muchelny ;* amounting in the 


• Moft of thefe moors are now (1797) inclofed or inclofing. 
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whole to about ten thoufand acres, independent of many 
thoufand acres of low flooded inclofed lands, which might 
be greatly improved by judicious draining. 

Many of thefe moors are fuperior in their quality to 
King’s- Sedgmoor; and the example now fet before them 
will, 1 trull, remove the mift from the proprietors’ eyes, and 
make them fee, in a true light, their own and the publick. 
intcreil. 

Thefe lands would be fairly worth forty fhillings per acre 
the moment they were drained and divided ; and if taken 
from the tenants, the original eilates would not be reduced 
in their annual value one farthing. 

But on this fubjeet, I have before enlarged very fully, and 
lhall, therefore, only remark, to thofe who are influenced by 
a humane regard to the right and comfort of the cottager, 
that very few habitations of that defcription are to be found 
near thefe moors ; and a great part of thofe which do exift, 
poflefs rights, which, when divided, may be worth two or 
three hundred pounds ; and if fold, will enable a man to 
rent an eftate of one hundred pounds per annum, and to 
keep twenty or thirty cows, in the management whereof his 
whole family would become ufeful ; and habits of induftry, 
care, and (Economy, would by degrees be eflablilhed. 

Adjoining this extenlive plain on the South fide, lies a 
trail of elevated land, compofed principally of fea fand and 
fhells, well adapted to the purpofes of tillage, and in its na- 
ture fo fertile, that potatoes, turnips, carrots, hops, madder, 
liquorice, and indeed almoft every' root or plant ufeful in 
hufbandry, might be grown on it in high perfection. 

The arable is for the moll part in common fields, and 
though exhaufled by conflant cropping, lets for near thirty 
fhillings per acre. The wheat produced is of prime quality ; 
and as to barley, it is fuppofed that Chedzoy, Wefton-Zoy- 

land. 
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land, Middlezoy, and Othery, prcxluce the bed in the county. 
Were the common field lands of thefe parifhes divided into 
feparate property,* a portion of the new allotments in Sedg- 
moor annexed, and the whole comprized in farms of four 
or five hundred pounds per year, and let to fome enlightened 
fheep and turnip farmers, thefe parilhes might vie with any 
in the kingdom, both as to the quantity and quality of pro- 
duce; but this cannot be effected whilft the lands are held 
by the prefent tenure. They are now occupied by fmall 
farmers holding under lives, fome one life, fome two, and a 
few three, and in fome inftances without any power or prof- 
pe£l of renewing. 

The declivities of the hills, North and Eaft of Sedgmoor, 
are as barren as thofe before ftated are productive. The 
finer particles of the foil have for ages been wafhed into 
the moor by heavy rains ; and the remaining mould is (hal- 
low and fterile. When the moor is drained and made pro- 
ductive, this loft fertility may be in fome degree reftored, by 
carrying the produce of the moor to the uplands, either by 
the fheep-fold, or by confuming the hay thereon. 

A great part of thefe high lands arc in tillage, but the ex- 
pence of ploughing is fo great, and the produce fo fmall, that 
it is matter of aftonifhment to me how the farmer can gain 
a livelihood. Somerton and Compton-Dundon, two con- 
fiderable parifhes to the Eaftward of Sedgmoor, are for the 


* An attempt was lately made by the inhabitants of Wefton-Zoy- 
land to divide and indofe their common arable fields by ad of parlia- 
ment, but the fame was violently oppofed by the bilhop of Bath and 
Wells, under the idea that the tithes would be reduced by the appli- 
cation of the land to grafs inftead of corn. To fubvert this dodrine, 
which I conceive to be illiberal and opprefiive, I will be bold to afTert, 
that one half the quantity would, under a fyftera of improvement, pro- 
orn than the whole docs now. 
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mod part the property of the Earl of Ilchefler; and I know 
no parifhes in the county fo fufceptible of improvement. 
The arable lands in common field lie fo detached and di- 
vided, and the eftates, farm-houfes, &c. are on the whole fo 
badly difpofed, that vaft improvements might be made by 
judicious exchanges, and by a proper arrangement of the 
property. The foil is naturally good, and around the town 
of Somerton is a multitude of gardens, which fupply the 
adjacent markets, even fo far as Wells and Shepton- Mallett, 
with early peafe, beans, potatoes. See. and in the month of 
Auguft with cucumbers by cart-loads ; thefe they raife on 
hillocks, under which is placed about two bufhels of horfe- 
dung, collected in King’s- Sedgmoor by children, and brought 
to their gardens on the backs of, or drawn in carts by, afles. 

There is a large market held every three weeks at So- 
merton during the fummer months, and to it is brought an 
immenfe number of fheep, principally of the Dorfet breed, 
together with oxen and other cattle; thefe are purchafed by 
graziers occupying the rich grafs land of the county. 

On the fummit of Polden-hill the com land is for the 
moll part in common fields, and under the following courfe 
of hulbandry : wheat, beans, fallow. The general produce 
of wheat twelve bufhels per acre, and of beans the fame ; 
very little barley or oats; but in the inclofed fields clover 
and vetches thrive exceedingly; and if the farmers were to 
have more of thefe articles, and plough lefs, they would 
find their account in fo doing ; for nothing will bring a 
farmer to poverty fo foon as poor corn land. 

From the nature of the ftone on the furface, as well as 
from fome trials lately made with the borer, I have reafon 
to think, that on the Northern declivity of Polden-Hill may 
be found a vein of marl which paffes through the parifhes 
of Codington, Chilton, Eddington, Catcott, Shapwick, and 
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Afhcott, and from thence extends to Butleigh and Kingf- 
wefton.* Should it prove of good quality, the difcovery 
will be highly important, and be the means of advancing 
the lands to treble their prefent value. This marl has been 
tried at Butleigh and Kingfwefton, and I believe with fuccefs. 

It is not improbable that the fame vein extends to Yar- 
lington near Caftle-Cary, where it has been dug and ufed 
with great advantage by J. Rogers, efq; whofc improve- 
ments both in agriculture and planting are very meritorious. 

I cannot pafs over this neighbourhood without noticing 
the pleafant and fertile parifh of Caftle-Cary, which, both 
in refpedl to foil and climate, cannot well be excelled. I 
could wifh fome fpirited agriculturift would here try, whe- 
ther the exclufive power of growing hops is confined to 
Hants, Kent, Worcefter, and a few other counties. The 
luxuriancy of the wild hop, the richnefs and depth of the 
foil, the mildnefs of the climature, and the fecurity from 
violent winds, all confpire to render fuch a fpeculation pro- 
mifing. The confumption of the county in this article is 
immenfe, and I have no doubt but I could fele& in diffe- 
rent parts of it many hundred acres, as well adapted to this 
culture as any lands at Famham, and at one-fourth the 
price which is there given ; befides a much eafier accefs to 
manure of all kinds, and a greater and cheaper fupply of 
poles. 

In Caftle-Cary potatoes are grown on a very large fcale, 
and it is no unufual thing to get one hundred and fixty lacks 
(two hundred and forty pounds each) per acre, the average 
price about five (hillings per fack. 


• There is likewife marl (but never much worked) about Doulting 
and Cranmore, and perhaps in various other parts of this diflridt. 
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MINERALS, &C. 

Many attempts have been made in different parts of this 
diftriut to find coal , and pits to a confiderable depth have 
been funk at Glaftonbury, Chard, and other places, but no 
regular vein can be found ; and it is the univerfal opinion of 
intelligent colliers, that there is no coal South of Mendip- 
Hills. Indeed fome will fay, that the ftrata run in a regular 
direction from South to North, through the whole kingdom 
of Britain. 

WATER. 

Irregation is but little practifed in this diftriiSt; there is, 
indeed, near the town of Ilminfter, fome land watered with 
the walh of the town, the good effects of which are manifeft. 

Some of the marfh- farmers alfo, on the river Brue, cut 
openings in the banks of the river in the winter months, 
and overflow their land with the thick water defccnding 
from the hills. 

This practice is certainly right. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

BUILDINGS. 

* 1 'HE old farm-houfes are ill conftruCted and improperly 
-*■ fituated, but new ones arc much improved in point of 
uniformity, regularity, and convenience. Too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to this branch of rural management. 
Inftead of being placed in vales, and at fome extreme part 
of the eftate, the farm buildings fhould be fituated on fome 
high and central fpot, fo that the produce of the manure 
arifing therefrom, may be conveyed to and fro at the lcaft 
poflible expence and trouble. So fituated, the running of 
the yard, (tables, &c. might be collected in a refervoir, and 
difeharged from thence over the pa flu res wich great cafe 
and advantage. Lime alfo might be occafionally thrown 
into the refervoir, ftirring it well previoufly to its being dif- 
eharged on the land. The benefit to be derived from fuch 
a practice is inconceivable. 

Convenience in the difpofing and connecting of the 
buildings is alfo of material confcquence. The draw- yards 
fhould be placed at the front and backfide of the barn, and 
the (tack-yards at each end. The bam fhould be filled 
through an aperture or fheaf-hole, and not in the ufual 
way by waggons drawn on the floor to the great injury of 
the fame. Granary (if any be neceflary, which I much 
doubt, as all corn fhould go to market as foon as threfhed) 
fhould be over the waggon-houfe. The hog- flies and poul- 
try-yard as near as poflible to the dairy. The liable de- 
tached from the other buildings for fear of fire. In fhort, 
every thing about the farm fhould be fo contrived and dif- 
pofed that the bufinefs may be done with the greateft pofli- 
ble cafe and difpatch. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MODE OF OCCUPATION. 

' I 'HE greateft part of that rich trail of land, called Brent- 
Marfh, was, a few centuries ago, either the property 
of the Crown, or of the Abbey of Glaftonbury. Many of 
thefe manors have been fince difmembered, and I believe 
we may now fay, that half this country is occupied by the 
owners. 

The following tables of Mr. Richard Locke, of Bum- 
ham, will thew the great advance in the value of the land in 
the courfe of forty years. 


No. I. 



No. II. 



Valuation in 

1 755* 


Valuation in 

1796. 


Quality of the 

Price per 

Quality of the 

Price per 

Land . 

Acre • 


Land . 

Acre . 



£. s. 

4 


£■ <■ 

i. 

No. i — 

i 5 

0 

No. 1 — 

3 10 

0 

2 — 

I 2 

6 

2 — 

3 5 

0 

3 — 

I 0 

0 

3 — 

3 0 

0 

4 — 

o 17 

6 

4 — 

2 15 

0 

5 — 

0 15 

0 

5 — 

2 10 

0 

6 — 

0 12 

6 

6 — 

2 5 

0 

7 — 

0 10 

0 

7 — 

2 0 

0 

8 — 

O 5 

0 

8 — 

1 i5 

0 

9 — 

0 2 

6 

9 — 

0 10 

0 


The fame Mr. Locke adds, that every marfh farmer, oc- 
cupying two hundred acres of land, does, or at leaft ought 
to grow, twenty acres of wheat, milk twenty cows, and feed 
twenty oxen and heifers, befides flieep and other cattle. And 
to fliew the vaft influx of wealth to this country, he engages 

to 
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to name fifty farmers, within the diftance of a few miles, 
worth ten thoufand pounds each, on an average, of their 
own or their father’s getting, within the fpace of fifty 
years paft. 

In the middle part of this diftridt there are many large 
proprietors, and rent is univerfally paid in money, without 
any perfonal fervice: great confidence exifls in the Eaftem 
part of this diftri£l, viz. about Wincanton, Horfington, &c. 
between the landlords and tenants. Eflates are there prin- 
cipally held on mere verbal engagements, and fcarce an in- 
ftance can be produced of a breach of faith on part of the 
landlord, or fufpicion on the part of the tenant. 

Between Yeovil and Taunton, including the parifhes of 
Martock, Puckington, Barrington, Kingibury-Epifcopi, 
Lambrook, South-Petherton, Ilminfter, Hinton St. George, 
and the adjacent places, lies a trail of flrong loamy land, 
from fixtecn to thirty inches deep, on a fubflance of clay : 
a more pleafant country can rarely be found. The proprie- 
taries are large, and the eflates are mollly held by lives, 
under the lords of the fee : there are, however, many free- 
holders who pofTefs from one hundred to feven hundred 
pounds per annum. 

The farms are from forty to fix hundred pounds per 
annum, and are compofed partly of rich grazing and dairy 
land, worth from thirty to forty fhillings per acre ; partly 
orchard, from two pounds to three pounds ten fhillings per 
acre. Sheep-walks, from fifteen fhillings to twenty-five 
per acre; and the arable, from twenty fhillings to twenty- 
five fhillings per acre. 

The rich paflure land is partly grazed with heifers, and 
partly devoted to the dairy. Few farmers milk their own 
cows, but let them out to a clafs of people, fcarcely known 
in other counties, called dairy-men. A herd, of a good 
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breed, will now let for feven or eight pounds per cow; a 
certain portion of land is devoted to their fummer keeping, 
and a fufficient quantity of hay is provided by the farmer for 
their winter fuflenance. 

This practice of letting dairies mull have originated either 
from pride or indolence on the part of the farmer’s houlhold, 
and ought, in my opinion, to be checked by the landlord. 

When the female part of a farmer's family is unemployed, 
(and, without a dairy, that muft be the cafe throughout great 
part of the year) diffipation, folly, and extravagance, take 
the lead, and domcftick care and induftry are entirely for- 
gotten. Gentlemen of fortune fhould therefore fet their 
faces againft the pra£tice, and refolve never to let an eftate 
to a farmer whofe family was too proud, or too indolent, to 
undertake the management of the different departments 
thereof. 

LEASES. 

The rack-rent leafes are generally for feven years, and 
the covenants confine the quantity of land in actual tillage, 
the number of crops, the mode of feeding, to fpend the pro- 
duce on the premiles, to fell no hay, not to plough the mea- 
dow or pafture land, not to relet without confent, and for 
want of aiders to re-enter. 

There are few things that operate as a more powerful 
check to an improved agriculture than Jhort leafes-, and it 
were to be wifhed, that all lords of manors, pofTefling eftates 
leafed out on lives, would continue to grant renewals ; and 
by fo doing, I verily think, they would promote their own 
intereft ; for though it muft be acknowledged, that the leafing 
out a property upon three lives, at the ufual price of fourteen 
or fifteen years purchafe, is unfavourable to the intereft of 
the grantor , yet 1 think, that when an eftate has been fo 
leafed out, it is more his intereft to renew, than to run 
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againft the lives; for if compound intereft of money be fet 
againft the reverfionary income, the latter is foon fwallowed 
up. Great advantages would alfo refult to fociety from the 
general adoption of fuch a meafure ; for it is well known, 
that cftates falling into hand, are greatly reduced in value, 
let the reftriiftions in the leafe be ever fo judicious. In con- 
firmation of this idea, do we not fee that lands held under 
the church, under corporations, and under charity endow- 
ments, &c. where renewal is certain , are nearly in as good a 
ftate as freehold property, and eafily to be diftinguifhed from 
lands held under private lords, where fuch renewal is fre- 
quently withheld. Various are the opinions refpechng the 
comparative advantage attending the purchafe of freehold and 
leafehold property. In favour of the former, the natural, 
and indeed laudable pride of man fteps in, and decidedly 
determines. Moll men wifh to poffefs property independent 
of all controul ; and the fuits and fervices exacted under 
many leafes, are a rcliift of feudal tyranny, highly difgufting 
to men fond of freedom and independence ; but let us have 
recourfe to figures, and we (hall find that two men darting 
together with one tlmifand four hundred pounds each , and pur- 
chafing, the one a freehold eftate, of fifty-fix pounds per 
annum, at twenty-five years purchafe, and the other a leafe- 
hold for three lives, of one hundred pounds per annum, at 
fourteen years purchafe, would be in very different fitua- 
tions at the end of twenty-one years. Calculating the in- 
tereft of each at five per cent, and allowing three renewals, 
at two years purchafe, (clear income) the leafeholders eftate, 
of one hundred pounds per annum, (nett) would, at the 
expiration of twenty-one years, coft him 1205I. 18s. and 
the freeholders eftate, of fifty-fix pounds per annum, (nett) 
would, at the expiration of the fame term, coft him 1900I. 
is. as the following calculation will confirm. 

Free- 
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Freehold, 56/. per annum., ( net ) and 25 years purchafe. 


£■ 



1400 

0 

Add Intereft 

70 

5 percent. 


1470 

0 

Deduct rent 

56 

0 


1414 

0 iftyr. 

Add Int. 

70 

14 


1484 

14 

Deduct rent 

56 

0 


1428 

14 2d yr. 

Add Int. 

7 1 

9 


1500 

3 

Deduct rent 

5 6 

0 


1444 

3 3 d y- 

Add Int. 

72 

4 


1516 

7 

Deduct rent 

5 b 

0 

- 

1460 

7 4* yr. 

Add Int. 

73 

O 


1533 

7 

Dedudt rent 

S b 

0 


1477 

7 5 th yr. 

Add Int. 

73 

17 


I 5 S 1 

4 

Deduct rent 

S b 

0 


1495 

4 6th yr. 

Add Int. 

74 

15 


1569 

19 

Deduct rent 

5 b 

0 


1513 19 7th yr. 


Brought up 

1513 

19 

Add Intereft 

75 

>4 


1589 

*3 

Deduct rent 

5 b 

0 


1533 

13 8th yr. 

Add Int. 

76 

H 


16x0 

7 

Deduct rent 

5h 

0 


1554 

7 9* yr. 

Add Int. 

77 

14 


1632 

r 

Deduct rent 

S b 

0 


1576 

1 iothyr. 

Add Int. 

78 

16 

> 

1654 

*7 

Dedudt. rent 

: 56 

0 


1598 

17 nthyr. 

Add Int. 

79 

19 


1678 

16 

Dedudt rent 

56 

0 


1622 

16 i2thyr. 

Add Int. 

81 

3 


I7°3 

19 

Dedudt rent 

S b 

0 


1647 

19 13th yr. 

Add Int. 

82 

8 


1730 

7 

Dedudt rent 

5 6 

0 


1674. 7 14th yr. 
Brought 
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, £• s. 

Brought up 1674 7 14th yr. 
Add Int. 83 14 

£. t. 

Brought up 1849 16 
Deduct rent 56 0 

1758 1 

Deduct rent 56 0 

1793 16 i8thyr. 
Add Int. 89 14 

1702 1 I5thyr. 

Add Int. 85 2 

1883 10 
Deduct rent 56 0 

i 7 8 7 3 
Deduct rent 56 0 

1827 10 19th yr. 
Add Int. 9 1 7 

1 73 I 3 t6thyr. 

Add Int. 86 1 1 

1918 17 
Deduct rent 56 0 

1817 14 
Dedu£t rent 56 0 

1862 17 20th yr. 
Add Int. 93 4 

1761 14 17th yr. 
Add Int. 88 2 

1956 1 

Deduct rent 56 0 

1849 16 

1900 1 2illyr. 


Freeholder’s purchafe of fifty-fix pounds per annum, nett, 
allowing five per cent, compound intereft, Hands him at the 
end of twenty-one years in £ 1 900 1 o 

Firft purchafe - - - 1400 0 o 

Lofs 500 1 o 




Leasehold, 
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Leasehold, ioo l. per annual nett , and 14 years purchafe. 


I '• 

1400 O 
Add Intereft 70 o 


1470 

0 

Deduct rent 1 00 

0 

137 ° 

0 ill yr. 

Add Int. 68 10 

143 8 

10 

Deduct rent 100 

0 

I 33 8 

1 0 2d yr. 

Add Int. 66 

19 

1405 

9 

Deduct rent 100 

0 

i 3°5 

9 3 d y r - 

Add Int. 65 

5 

1370 

14 

Deduct rent 100 

0 

1270 

14 4th yr. 

Add Int. 63 

11 

1334 

5 

Deduct rent 100 

0 

1234 

5 5 * Y r - 

Add. Int. 61 

14 

1295 

19 

Deduct rent 100 

0 

1195 

1 9 6th yr. 

Add Int. 59 

16 

1255 

15 

Deduct rent 100 

0 


£■ '• u 
Brought up 1155 15 7th yr. 

Add renewal' 

2 yrs 

nett 


renewal"^ 
5. purch. > 
rent J 


200 o 


1355 IS 
Add Int. 67 16 


1423 11 
Deduct rent 100 0 


1323 11 8th yr. 
Add Int. 66 4 

1389 iS 

Deduct rent 100 o 


1289 15 £thyr. 
Add Int. 64 10 


1354 5 
Dedudt rent 100 o 


1254 5 iothyr. 
Add Int. 62 14 

1316 19 
Deduct rent 100 o 


1216 19 nthyr. 
Add Int. 60 17 

1277 16 
Deduct rent 100 o 


1155 15 7th yr. 


1177 16 12th yr. 
Add Int. 58 18 


1236 14 
Dedu&rent 100 o 


1136 14 i3thyr. 
Brought 
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£• '• 

Brought up u 36 14 13th yr. 
Addlnt. 56 17 

1193 n 
Deduct rent 100 o 


1093 1 1 14th yr 
Add renewal 200 0 


__ £• s. 

Brought up 1241 6 

Deduct rent ioo o 


1141 6 i8thyr. 

Add Int. 57 1 


1293 11 
Add Int. 64 14 


__ 1358 5 

Deduct rent 100 o 


1258 5 15th yr 
Add Int. 62 18 


1198 7 
Deduct rent 100 o 


1098 7 19th yr. 
Add Int. 54 1 8 


^ *32i 3 

Deduct rent 1 00 o 


1153 5 
Deduct rent 100 o 


10 53 5 20thyr. 
Addlnt. 52 13 


1221 3 i6thyr 

Add Int. 61 1 


1282 4 
Dedu£t rent 100 o 


1182 4i7thyr 
Add Int. 59 2 

1241 6 


1105 18 
Deduct rent 100 o 


1005 i8 2istyr. 
Add another 
renewal 200 o 


1205 18 


Leafeholder’s purchafe of one hundred pounds per annum, 
(nett) allowing five per cent, compound interelt, ftands him 
at the end of twenty-one years (admitting three renewals at 
two years purchafe nett income) in the fum of £1205 18 
Profit — 1 94 2 


Firft purchafe 1400 o 


Free- 
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£■ *• d. 

Freeholder’s lofs at five percent. 500 1 o 

Leafeholder’s profit at ditto 194 2 o 

Difference £.694 3 o 


N. B. A deduction (hould be made from Leafeholder’s 
profit, for lord’s rent and heriots, and fomcthing from free- 
holder’s lofs, for increafing value of timber; but thefc will 
not be fufficient to invalidate the general conclufions. 

The great caufe why leafeholds are held in low eftimation 
by the commonality, arifes from the improvidence of the 
general holders, who for the moll part expend the whole 
income of their eftates, without laying by a fund for the 
purpofe of renewal ; hence it follows, that their eftates fall 
into hand, and the owners are reduced from a ftate of com- 
parative affluence to beggary ; at which event, the general 
exclamation is, Who would have leafehold property ? 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ARABLE LAND. 


Flax and Hemp. 

FLAX. 

I N the rich fertile country, extending from Wincanton, 
through Yeovil, to Crewkerne, flax and hemp are culti 
vated in great abundance, the value of which is in propor- 
tion to the (kill and fpirit with which it is cultivated. 

A crop of flax greatly depends both on the management 
of the land previous to fowing, and on the goodnefs of 
the feed. 

To raife it to advantage, it fhould be fown on new broke- 
up ground, ploughed once, and the furface hacked. It 
fhould be harrowed once before fowing, and twice after. 
Seed imported from Riga, and fold at about fourteen (hil- 
lings the bufliel, is to be preferred ; and the produce for two 
or three years may, without change, be fown again ; April 
and the beginning of May are the months for fowing, and 
the quantity two bufhcls and a half per acre. 

The great damage done to flax in its growth is by weeds j 
and if thofe people you employ to weed it be not careful, 
they may do more harm with their feet, than their hands 
can do good. At any rate, the weeds mull not be fuffered 
to get head of the flax, for if they do, it will become ftunted 
in its growth, and get to no height. 

When the plant is arrived at its growth, and is in full 
bloflom, which in common feafons will be about the be- 
ginning of July, it is fit to be pulled, if the grower has a 
greater regard to the produce pf the ftalk, than to the feed. 

However, 
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However, it is a common practice to injure the whole crop 
for the fake of the feed ; and to let it remain till the feed 
begins to ripen, fo as to have both flax and feed. In this 
cafe, the land fuffers greatly; for flax feeded is a great im- 
poverifher, but if pulled wliilft in bloflom, is an excellent 
preparative for turnips, which (hould always follow a flax 
crop inftead of wheat. The great reafon why the Irilh, and 
indeed mofl foreign flax is finer than the Englifh, is, becaufe 
they puli it early, and fow particular fpots purpofely for feed; 
and, perhaps, it would be politick in government to grant a 
bounty on all foreign flax feed fown in this kingdom, fo as 
to reduce the price of foreign feed nearly to a level with our 
own ; by this, the growth of flax (and with it the linen 
trade) would be encouraged, which has of late fuffered con- 
fiderable diminution by the reltrictions to its cultivation im- 
pofed by land-owners, under the idea of great injury done 
to the land by the culture of this plant. 

After the flax is pulled, there are two methods of working 
it; the hrft is called rating of it, that is, fteeping it in water 
in order to loofen the rind, and feparate it from the flalk; 
and the other is called dew-ripening, which is the fpreading 
it on grafs land, and by rain and dew producing the fame 
effe£l. The early flax is moftly watered, which is done by 
laying the bundles in a pond or refervoir of foft water, and 
keeping them down by ftones, or any other heavy bodies. 
In the courfe of feven or eight days the rind will be fuffi- 
ciently loofened, and they muft be taken out of the water, 
fpread abroad, and dried. In this part of the operation, 
great (kill and attention are ncceffary ; for if it be left in the 
water too long, the threads become rotten and ufelefs to the 
manufacturer; it is, therefore, more advifeable to take it out 
too foon , than to leave it too long in the pits. Thofe who 
raife flax for the feed and (talk both, go through an opera- 
tion 
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tion called ripling ; this is, feparating the feed from the ftalk, 
by palling the flax through a kind of comb before it is wa- 
tered. Thefe combs are made of iron, and the teeth are fo 
clofe that the heads cannot pafs through, and are confe- 
quently pulled off. 

It is obfervable, that the land on which rated flax is fpread 
to prepare it for houfing, is greatly improved thereby; and 
if it be fpread on a coarfe four pallure, the herbage will be 
totally changed, and the bed forts of grades will make their 
appearance. Having myfelf cultivated flax on a large feale, 
and obferving the almoft inftantaneous effect produced by 
the water in which the flax was immerfed, I was induced 
fome years ago to apply it to fome pafture land, by means 
of watering carts, fimilar to thofe ufed near London in wa- 
tering the roads. The effect was aftonilhing, and advanced 
the land in value ten (hillings per acre. This liquid is much 
fuperior to animal urine. The practice I therefore ftrongly 
recommend to the cultivators of flax ; poflibly it may not 
be a new idea, but I believe it is feldom fo applied. 

The fecond method, namely, dew ripening, may be car- 
ried on immediately after the flax is pulled, or it may be 
dried and mowed; and in the months of February or March 
the feed may be (lamped from the ftalk, and the latter fpread 
on the grafs land to ripen. 

The principal manures made ufe of by the growers of 
flax are, the (heepfold, woollen rags, horn (havings, and 
lime; and it is no unufual thing for the farmer to find 
ground, manure, ploughing, and all team work; and the 
labourer to find feed, and all manual labour, dividing at the 
conclufion the produce, in a way fimilar to that before dated 
in the teazel account. The expence and produce of an acre 
of watered flax may be thus eftimated : 


Dr. 


» 
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Dr. 

£ s. d. 

To rent of land, &c. 

2 00 

To manure — 

2 10 0 

To ploughing 

080 

To hacking — 

050 

To harrowing and 


rolling 

1 4 0 

To feed and fowing 


(Riga) — 

1 15 0 

To weeding 

0 10 0 

To pulling — 

060 

To hailing to pits and 


watering. [N. B. 


The price of this 


depends on the dif- 


tanccj — 

0 10 0 

T 0 taking out of pits. 


hailing, fpreading, 


drying, and houfing 

0 14 0 

To braking, fwing- 


ling, and drefling 


40 dozen, at is.4d. 

2 13 4 

To tithe — 

050 


12 04 

Profit 2 10 o 


£ 14 104 


Cr. 


By 40 dozen of 
flax, at 7s. 14 o a 
By bounty 4d. 
per ftone - o 10 4 
(allowing is. 
for expences) 


£ 14 10 4 


T o this profit may be added the fuccceding turnip crop, 
and the improvement of the land by the manure; without 
thefe, it cannot be confidered as very lucrative, for it is pre- 
parious j and if a dry feafon follow the fowing, it frequently 

happens 
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happens that the flax does not get to any height, and is 
fcarcely worth pulling. Some people may think the ex- 
pences over rated ; but if they confider that the calculation 
is made under the idea of an acre Jlatute meafure, and alfo 
that it includes beer, tools, and many other trifling articles 
of expence, they will be difpofed to acknowledge it to be 
correa— at leaf!, I can fay, that it is drawn from my own 
experience of its truth. 

HEMP. 

The culture of Hemp and Flax agrees in many refpe&sj 
but in their nature and form they are widely different. In 
flax, the male and female embrio are lodged in the fame 
flower; but in hemp the male is found on fome plants, and 
the female on others ; they are, therefore, called male and 
female hemp ; that which has only flowers is the male , and 
that which has feeds is the female hemp. The male is ripe 
five or fix weeks before the female, and they both arife from 
the fame feed. 

Hemp likes a deep, rich, dry, fandy loam, and abhors a 
cold wet clay; a piece of woodland, grubbed up, generally 
anfwers well. It requires frelh land, good tillage, but feldom 
dung: even land exhaufted with other crops, if well tilled, 
will produce good hemp, and if properly managed, will leave 
the land as clean as a garden. 

The quantity of feed per acre about three bulhels, and 
time of fowing April or May; great care muff be taken to 
keep off the birds, for they are very fond of the feed, and 
their time of feeding is principally before fun-rife, and 
within half an hour of fun-fet. Compleat weeding is as 
neceffary for hemp as for flax. 

About the beginning of Auguft the male hemp will be 
jripe, and great care fhould be taken that the pullers do not 

trample 
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trample and injure the female hemp left (landing. It muft 
be gathered into fmall bundles, and nothing more is necef- 
fary than to dry it in a proper manner, fo as to make it fit 
for working. 

In managing the female hemp, particular regard is to be 
had to the feed; care, therefore, muft be taken in drying it. 
After it is tied up in bundles about the fize of a yard round, 
it fhould be fet up in the fun for three or four days; but if 
the weather be difficult, it may be (lacked in fmall mows of 
about a waggon-load each, where it may remain till it is 
thoroughly dry, and fit to be houfed ; a little wet does not 
injure the ftalk, but it greatly damages the feed. An acre 
of land will produce from twenty to thirty bufhels of feed ; 
and the ftalk of the female hemp is more valuable than tire 
ftalk of the male. The watering, braking, and dreffing of 
hemp, is fo nearly like thofe operations on flax, that I (hall 
not detain my reader any longer on this article, and (hall 
only add, that in many cafes the crop is more profitable 
than that of flax. 

TURNIPS. 

In this part of the county turnips are alfo grown on a 
large fcalc. They are univerfally fown broadcaft, once hoed, 
and for the moll part fed on the land as a preparation for 
barley.* 

Wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peafe, are in general cul- 
ture; but there is nothing in the mode of management 
worthy of notice. 

Clover is the grafs generally fown ; and their courfe of 
hulbandry, — ift.Whcat; — 2d. Turnips; — 3d. Barley; — 4th. 
Clover, Vetches, Flax, Hemp, Peafe, or Beans; — and 5th. 
Wheat again. 


* When working oxen are fed with turnips they Ihould not have 
water. J, B. 
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The crops of the large farmers are greater than thofe of 
the fmall , owing to their fowing more turnips and vetches, 
and confequently keeping a larger folding flock. Some of 
the arable land, being in common field, is in the following 
courfe, 1 ft. Wheat; — 2d. Barley; — 3d. Clover, Vetches, Po- 
tatoes, &c. and then Wheat again. Thefe crops are com- 
paratively fmall; wheat is found to fucceed better after flax 
or hemp, (provided they be not feeded) than after potatoes or 
beans. 

Fallowing is not practifed ; the prevailing opinion is, that 
corn crops, equally good, may be obtained after turnips, 
clover, potatoes, peafe, vetches, beans, hemp, flax, &c. (if 
well manured and kept clean) with thofe after a compleat 
Jummer fallow. “ Thefe are enlightened farmers !” 

Let any man vifit this country, view their crops, and the 
condition of the land, and many arguments will not be ne- 
ceflary to make him an ant fallow Jl, at leaft, on foils like 
thefe. 

The large farmers carry all their dung on their pajlure 
land, (excellent!) and fupport their arable by folding, lime, 
horn-fhavings, rags, &c.; but the fmall farmers aft directly 
the reverfe. The large farmers all plough with oxen ; the 
fmall farmers with horfes. A renter of fixty pounds per 
year muft keep three horfes, for he cannot plough with lefs ; 
and one of five hundred pounds per year will not keep more 
than eight ; here is a comparative faving of twenty horfes, 
and juftifies my former predilection for large corn farms. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GRASS. 

r T" , HE Natural Meadows and Paftures of this divifion 
are kept in high condition ; and their Artificial Grafies 
may vie with any in the kingdom. 


CHAPTER IX. 

GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 

B EFORE I take my leave of this rich diftricl, it may 
not be amifs to fay fomething of their orchards, to the 
production of which, the land is peculiarly adapted. Permit 
me, therefore, to ftate, by way of encouragement to planting, 
that there is fcarcely an orchard that will not let for four or 
five pounds per acre; and if the trees are planted at proper 
difiances, viz. fixty feet every way, the pafture fuffers but 
little injury'; the ftrength of the foil enables the trees to 
throw forth a multitude of roots fideways, near the fuiface ; 
it is, therefore, of the utmoft importance that they Ihould 
be placed at proper difiances. In confirmation of this idea, 
a tree thus placed in an orchard belonging to Mr. Bath, 
of Mark, has frequently produced four hogflieads of cyder; 
and the tenant told me, that he would give for it one guinea 
per year for a term of twenty-one years. The tree is not 
more than forty years old. Moft orchards are planted too 
eife. The defire of having a great deal of fruit upon a 
little ground, is the caufe of fo doing; but the method de- 
feats the purpofe. When an orchard is firft planted, fixty 

feet 
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feet appear an immenfe diftancc; and I have known many, 
who, acknowledging the advantage of diftance, feel loth to 
admit fo great a vacancy, and have planted at thirty feet, 
with a full refolution of rooting up every other tree at fifteen 
or twenty years old ; but alas ! this is fcarcely practicable ; 
after a tree is brought to full bearing, an infurmountable 
reluctance to eradicate it occurs, which arguments, however 
powerful, cannot overcome ; and after all, many rational 
farmers are of opinion, that orchards planted at great dif- 
tances feldom bear well. 

The forts of apple in beft eftimation are, Royal Wilding, 
Whitc-Styre, Court of Week Pippin, Pounfet or Cadbury, 
Flood-Hatch, Black Pit Crab, Buckland, Mediate or South- 
ham, Royal- Jerfey, Woodcock, Red-Hedge Pip, Old-Jcrfey, 
and Redltreak.* They are grafted on crab flocks in the 
nurfery, with any grofs growing fruit. 

As foon as the ground for the orchard is ready, plant 
your trees, and be particularly careful not to plant them 
deep in the ground. After about four years, lop their heads 
and graft them with the fruit you mod efteem, taking care 
to adapt your grafts to the flock. In other words, let your 
grafts, and the trees on whofe heads you graft, be as fimilar 
>n refpedt to luxuriancy as you can; on this a great deal 
depends. 

It is found, that a luxuriant grofs-growing graft will never 
fucceed on a flow-growing flock, and fo vice verfa. It may 
alfo be obferved, that fome excellent forts of fruit are na- 
turally fo flow of growth, that a man, inftead of planting 
for himfelf, plants for his grandchildren ; and if you endea- 
vour to force them (which is often injudicioufly done) with 


• A four yellow apple, ftreaked with red on the fun-fidc, be it» 
Jtame what it may, is undoubtedly a good cyder fruit. A. C. 

luxuriant 
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luxuriant flocks, you occafion difeafe. The tree never be- 
comes large or lading, and the fruit will be taftelefs and infipid. 

Great care fhould be taken to fecure the trees whilft 
young from the nabbing and rubbing of cattle, and more 
efpecially fheep; but in this refpeft the planters in this 
county are not very attentive, nor is there any thing worth 

notice in their management of the fruit. The average 

price of the article is about thirty (hillings per hoglhead. 

t 

CYDER-MAKING PROCESS- 

The fruit being properly matured, every neceflary utcnfil 
ought to be fet in order for cyder-making; the mill, prefs, 
fubs, calks, and pails, clean walhed, and fuffered to dry 
before they are ufed. 

Several methods are practifed for converting apples to 
pommage; but the two mod chiefly in ufe are, the bruifing 
ftone with a circular trough, and the apple-mill. The beft 
Internal conftruction of a mill feems to be that which has 
two pair of rollers, the upper pair being fluck with coggs and 
dags ; and the under pair being, of very hard wood, turned 
fmooth, and worked with coggs only. The upper rollers 
grinding the apples to a coarfe pommage, and the under 
ones fqueezing it to a very fine pulp. 

The apples being, by either of the foregoing methods, 
properly bruifed, the pommage is carried to the prefs, and 
a fquare cheefe made thereof, by placing very clean fwcet 
ftraw or reed between the various layers of pommage, or 
elfe by putting the fame into hair-cloths and placing them 
one on another.* To this cheefe, after ftanding a while, a 

* It is of importance, that the ftraw or reed he fweet and perfecftly- 
free from any fuftinefs, left the cyder be impregnated therewith.— 
Particular care ought alfo to be taken to keep hair-cloths fwcet, by 
frequent walhing and drying, elfe the ill effeifts of their acidity will be 
communicated to the cyder. 
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flight preflure is at hrft given, which is gradually increafed, 
until all the juice or mujl be ex prefled ; after which, this mujl 
is (trained through a fieve and put into veffels. 

Thus far cyder-making is a mere manual operation, per- 
formed with very little (kill in the operator; but here the 
great art of making good cyder commences. Nature loon 
begins to work a wonderful change in this turbid liquor; 
and by fermentation converts it into a wholfome, vinous, 
heart-cheering beverage, nearly equal to the juice of the 
grape itfelf. 

It is well known, that there arc various ftagcs of fermen- 
tation in thefe juices, each of which changes the very qua- 
lity and nature of this fluid ; but the principal, which are 
to be particularly attended to in the inflance now under 
confideration, are three ; namely, the vinous , the acetous, and 
the putrefaSlive. The firft converts the mujl from its turbid 
fulfome flate, to a tranfparent fpiritous liquor. 

If the juice be exprefled from four apples, this fermenta- 
tion is perfected in two or three days ; but if from fiveet 
apples, not under a week or ten days. 

The next ftage of fermentation gives an acidity to the - 
vinous liquor before fpoken of, converting it to vinegar. 

This fermentation begins foon (frequently in few hours) 
after the vinous is ended ; and, if the fermentation be im- 
properly haftened by heat, before the vinous is perfected. 
The third (and all fucceeding fermentations) difengages an 
alkali from the liquor, and gives it a tendency to putre- 
faction. 

To regulate the firft, and to check the others, is then the 
great bufinefs of that cyder-maker who would attach to 
himfelf the fatisfaction and fame every one is emulous of. 

Let us, therefore, confider how thefe ends are beft at- 
tained. 

It 
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It is well known, that fermentation lhould not by too 
much heat be carried on rapidly, nor by extreme cold too 
flowly ; as in each cafe the fermenting body will be injured. 

Hence it appears, that a certain degree of warmth, or 
rather imperceptible heat, conduces bed to regulate this 
operation. This degree of warmth may be underftood to 
reft between thirty-eight and forty-fix degrees of Farenheit’s 
thermometer. If then the warmth of the cellar in which 
new-made cyder is placed be between thefe points, we may 
expeft (no adventitious caufe interrupting) that the vinous 
fermentation will commence and go on with due regularity. 

It has been obferved above, that fermentation is an in- 
teftine motion of the parts of a fermentable body; this mo- 
tion, in the prefent cafe, is always accompanied with a fmall 
hilling noife and evident ebullition ; the bubbles rifing to 
the furface, and there forming a feum or foft fpongy cruft 
over the whole liquor. This cruft is frequently railed and 
broken by the air as it difengages itfelf from the liquor, and 
forces its way through it. Thefe effects continue while 
the fermentation is brifk, and at laft gradually ceafe. The 
liquor now appears clear to the eye, and has a pungent 
vinous lharpnefs upon the tongue. 

Now is the critical moment which the cyder-maker ought 
not to lofe fight of; for if he would have a ftrong and ge- 
nerous liquor, all further fenfible fermentation muft be ftopt. 
This is beft done by racking off the pure part into open 
veffels, and placing them in a more cool fituation for a day 
or two : after which, it may ^again be barrelled and placed 
in fome cool place for the winter. 

It is poflible, however, that a variety of avocations at the 
feafon of cyder-making may take off too much of the far- 
mer’s attention from this branch of ceconomics, and give 
opportunity to the acetous fermentation to come on, ere he 

' is 
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is aware of it. What remedy (it may be afked) has he to 
prevent the ill effects thereof running to full extent ? — Se- 
veral have been tried ; fometimes with a degree of fuccefs, 
at other times wholly unavailable. 

The mod popular ones are the following: — a bottle of 
F rench brandy, half a gallon of fpirit extracted from the lees 
of cyder, or a pailful of old cyder poured into the calk, foon 
after the acetous fermentation is begun ; but no wonder if 
all thefe fhould fail if the cyder be ftill continued in a clofe 
warm cellar. To give effect to either, it is neceflary that 
the liquor be as much expofed to a colder atmofphere as 
conveniently may be, and that for a confiderable length of 
time. By fuch means, it is poflible to reprefs the fecond 
fermentation in a great meafure ; and if a calk of good cyder 
cannot from thence be obtained, a tolerable one may. — 
Thefe remedies are innocent; but if the farmer or cyder- 
merchant attempt to cover the accident occafioned by neg- 
ligence or inattention, by applying any preparation of lead , let 
him reflect that be is about to commit an abfolute and unqua- 
lified murder on thofe whofe bap it may be to drink bis poifonous 
draught .* 


* Should, however, any one be wicked enough thus to fophiflicate a 
calk of cyder, his villainy may be detailed in the following manner: 
Make a decoction of orpiment in lime water, drop a fmall quantity 
hereof into a glafs of fufpedled cyder, and if it has been impregnated 
with any preparation of lead, its colour will foon change to a brown, 
dirty red, or black ; but if it be genuine, its colour will remain nearly 
the fame. Some liquid liver of fulphur will have a fimilar- effedt. 
Bilhop Watson diredls us to boil together, in a pint of water, an 
ounce of quick lime and half an ounce of flowers of brimftone; a few 
drops of this liquor being let fall into a glafs of cyder containing lead, 
will change the whole into a colour more or lefs brown. 1£ flays, 
vol. iii. p. 371. 

In the 4th and 5th vol. of the Bath Society’s Papers, there are feveral 
valuable papers on the pernicious eflcdls of lead vefltls in dairies, 
which deferve publick notice and attention. 

Stumming 
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Stumming of cycler is a provincial phrafe, fignifying the 
fuming a calk with burning fulphur; and is thus performed : 
take a ftrip of canvas cloth about twelve inches long and two 
broad, let it be dipped in melted brimftone. When this 
match is dry, let it be lighted and fufpended from the bung 
of a ca(k (in which there arc a few gallons of cyder) until 
it is burnt out: the calk mull remain flopped for an hour 
or more, and then be rolled to and fro, to incorporate the 
fumes of the match with the cyder, after which it may be 
filled. If the humming be defigned oniy to fupprefs fome 
flight improper fermentation, the brimftone match is fuffi- 
cient ; but if it be required to give any additional flavour 
to the cyder, fome powdered ginger, cloves, or cinnamon, 
&c. may be flrewed on the match when it is made: — the 
burning thefe ingredients with the fulphur will convey 
fomewhat of their fragrance to the whole calk of cyder; 
but to do it to the beft advantage, it muft be performed be- 
fore the vinous fermentation be fully perfected. 

To perfedl a veflel of cyder, after the foregoing fleps 
have been taken, it will be found neceffary now and then to 
fupply the wafte occafioned by evaporation and infenfible 
fermentation with frefh cyder; and about the beginning of 
April following to give it a final racking. At this time a 
commixture of cyder made from the Jerfey or any other 
lufeious and fweet apple, with that of the four apples, may 
be recommended, to give it a general regular colouring.-— 
Should, however, a higher colour be required than what 
refults from fucli commixture, a fmall quantity of burnt or 
melted fugar, prepared in the following manner, will pro- 
duce the defired effect : Take a pound of fugar, and put it 
into a flew-pan with a little water, and place it over a clear 
fire, ftirring it frequently till it turns black; take it off the 
fire, and as cools apply fome cyder thereto, by little and 

little, 
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little, and continue ftirring it till it be thoroughly mixed. 
This colouring tinges to perfection, is very cheap, gives no 
lufcious fweetncfs, but rather an agreeable bitternefs, and 
thus recommends itfelf to the nicer palates. 

Soon after this, in the fame month, the cyder may be 
bottled ; and by the month of June the owner may ex- 
pect to find himfelf poflefled of a rich, pleafant, and whole- 
fome liquor. 

“ If there be a general characteriftick of good cyder fruit, 
“ it feems to be this : that the apple be of a yellow or light 
“ red ground, tinged with red ltreaks on the fun fide, of a 
“ ftnart acid flavour, with firm but juicy parenchyma; — if 
11 it poflefs thefe criteria, be it called by what name loever 
“ it may, it will, doubtlefsly, make good cyder.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

WOODS and PLANTATIONS. 

' I “'HE low lands are badly wooded, and planting in ge- 
•“ neral Ihamefully neglected, particularly a very profit- 
able part of it, viz. the elm and the willow, both of which 
thrive in this foil, and the latter is much wanted for the 
purpofes both of the thatcher and filherman. 

There is, in the eaftern part, an extenfive chain of wood 
from the parifh of Eaft-Cranmore through Downhead, Clo- 
ford, Whatley, Elm, &c. feveral miles in length, befides 
other woods of confiderable importance. On the borders 
of Wiltfhire is a large foreit, which extends from Pen- 
Selwood to within three miles of Frome. ; 

This forefl: was difafforefied about the feventh of Charles 
I. and divided into three portions, one whereof was allotted 
to the lords of manors, another to the commoners, and 
a third to the crown. The latter was fold off to the ad- 
joining landholders. Sir Richard Hoare, bart. Thomas 
Southcotc, efq; the Duke of Somerfet, William Beckford, 
efq; the Earl of Corke, and the Marquis of Bath, are the 
owners of the greater part of the woods now remaining. 
No great quantity of woodland, in this tract of country, 
has been grubbed within the laft forty years, but much new 
ground has been planted during that period, particularly on 
the hills belonging to the Marquis of Bath, Mr. Beckford, 
and Sir Richard Hoare, very much to the profit of the 
owners, as well as to the ornament and convenience of the 
country. 

Thefe woodlands are, in general, in a ftate of coppice 
wood, with an intermixture of timber, chiefly oak ; but the 

foil. 
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foil, particularly in the vallies, being in general of a ffrong 
yellow clay, is of fo cold and retentive a nature, that vege- 
tation is exceedingly flow ; and the oak trees, though fpring- 
ing up fpontaneoufiy, in great abundance, are fo apt to get 
mofly and dead topped, that few of them come to a large 
fize ; and yet, on account of its vicinity to good inland mar- 
kets, which are never overffocked with underwood or tim- 
ber, the profit from woodland, under any tolerable degree of 
management, may be fairly taken at nearly double the value 
of the adjoining land in an arable or pa flu re date ; and the 
profit arifing from the new-planted hills, particularly the 
fandy parts of them, has been, in many intlances, near ten 
per cent, on the original expence of planting and fencing. 

Surely no greater inducement can be hejd out to the 
owners to preferve the old woods, or to plant new ones, in 
foils and fituations fo favourable to their growth, and in a 
country that would fuller very materially for want of wood, 
if deprived of this refource. 

But as the profit arifing from thefe woods depends very 
much on the mode of management, it will not be thought 
improper to give a few general rules, taken from the appear- 
ance of fuch of thofe woods as are well managed , to the 
owners of thofe woods that have a very different appearance, 
and that appearance not occafionqd by any apparent difad- 
vantages of foil or fituation. 

The natural defedl of thefe woods, particularly that part 
of them which abounds with oak timber, has already been 
ftated to be the flownefs of their growth. This proceeds 
from three caufes : 

ijl. The native coldnefs of the foil. 

idly. The expofure of a great part of the woods to the 

fouth-weft wind. And, 

idly. The injury the woods receive from cattle. 

Ip 
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In proportion as thefe defects have been obviated by art, 
the woods may be faid to be well or ill managed. Drain- 
ing the cold wet parts of them is the obvious remedy of the 
firft-mentioned defect. Screening them from winds, by 
(kirting with Scotch fir and other hardy plants, and keeping 
them moderately thick of timber, are the belt remedies for 
the fecond. But both thefe remedies will be ufelefs, unlefs 
a ftrict attention be paid to the fences, fo as to keep the 
woods from being cropped by cattle. This is particularly 
hurtful to flow growing timber, and by it thefe woods 
(though in very few inftances fubjeel to common rights) 
are very materially injured. 

Wherever, as is the cafe in the greateft part of the woods, 
oak timber is the natural produce of the foil, it fliould, by 
all means, be encouraged ; and as its grow th to a certain pe- 
riod is ufually very rapid, and afterwards altogether as flow, 
it fliould be cut when that period of ftagnation commences, 
and a frelh fet let up to fupply the deficiency. 

There are many inftances in thefe woods, where, although 
the underwood cannot by the beft management be made 
worth more than eight pounds per acre at fixteen years 
growth, yet at lead twelve fmall oaks, worth twenty (hillings 
a- piece, may be cut regularly at every round of the wood, 
from every acre, and that without injury to the underwood. 

No fyftem will pay equal to this; the underwood, inftead 
of differing from the multiplicity of trees, will abfolutely be 
better than without any. The flicker afforded by thefe trees 
making amends for the damage done by the dropping from 
them ; efpecially as afh underwood, on which the value of 
coppice wood greatly depends in this country, (and which 
does not grow well under the dropping of timber) does not 
in general thrive well in thefe cold foils. 
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The underwood that thrives belt in them is oak, willow, 
alder, and above all birch. Thefe kinds of wood will, if 
proper attention be paid to them, be fit to cut at fixteen years 
growth ; if cut oftener, the wood will fcarcely be large enough 
for the purpofes of the country ; and if fullered to hand 
much longer, the timber is apt to receive a check from the 
cold winds, when deprived of the fhelter of the underwood. 
The coal-pits near Mendip furnifh a never-failing market 
for the poles of this underwood, and the demand for the 
domeftick ufes of the country is fully fufficient for the refi- 
due; and as not only this end of the county, of Somerfet, 
but alfo the adjoining part of Wiltfliire, depend on thefe 
woods for oak timber, the demand is, and always will be, 
equal to the fupply. 

From the produce of thefe woods charcoal is fometimes 
burnt for the ufe of the manufadturers. The wood is then 
cleaved and heaped into what is called a cord of wood, the 
dimenfions of which are, 

. 8 feet 4 inches long, 

4 do. 4 do. high, 

2 do. 2 do. broad. 

4 

The price of cleaving and heaping from is. iod. to 2s. 
3d. per cord. The expences of burning one hundred cord 
of wood, the value of which for fuel is fix lhillings per cord, 
may be thus eflimated : 


Cabin for the man — — — — 050 

Burning 263 facks of charcoal, at 6d. per fack 6 1 1 6 

Hailing ditto, at 6d. per fack — — 6116 

Unloading — — — — — 0120 

Wear and tear of facks — — — 3 10 o 


17 10 o 

One hundred cord of wood, as fuel, at 6s. 30 o o 

47 10 a 
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PRODUCE. 

Two hundred and (ixty-three facks, of nine bufhels 

each, at 4s. ioid. per fack — — 64 2 ij 

From which dedu£l — — — 47 10 o 

Balance in favour of charcoal in comparifon with 

fire-wood — — — — £.\6 12 1* 

As to the new-planted woods, particularly thofe on the 
high parts of Rodenbury-hill, Witham-park, and Kingfettle- 
hill, although all kinds of wood grow well upon them, (and 
efpecialiy upon the fandy parts of them) provided they are 
planted in maffes fufficiently large to (belter themfelves from 
the winds, yet nothing appears to grow fo well as fir, and 
particularly Scots fir. An occafional mixture of filver fir, 
fpruce fir, and larch, on fome of the bed and mod fheltered 
fpots, and a general thin mixture of beech and other foreft 
trees, add certainly very much to the variety and beauty of 
the plantations in which they have been introduced; but in 
point of profit the Scots fir (lands unequalled, for rapidity 
of growth, for fuperiority in value when grown, and above 
all, for its ability to bear the cold expofure of the country. 

There are inftances on thefe hills, on land not worth, in 
a (late of pafturage, three (hillings per acre, that plantations 
of Scots firs, of thirty years old, are now wprth eighty 
pounds per acre,* and the demand for this kind of wood in- 
creafes as fafl as its ufes, becaufe more and more known. 
A great encouragement furely to cover the refidue of the 
land, of this defeription, with plantations ; efpecialiy when 


* This is proved by Hating, that at eight feet and a half diftance, 
fix hundred and forty trees Hand on an acre; and that they are worth, 
at a low computation,, two Callings and fix-pence each. 

it 
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it is confidered that this kind of application of the land not 
only contrioutcs fo wonderfully to the improvement of the 
ellate on which it is made, and to the employment of the 
poor of the neighbourhood, but that it alfo adds fo much to 
the beauty, the comfort, and the convenience of the country 
for many miles round. 

The coldnefs and foumefs of the foil of this part of the 
country, and particularly of thofe parts that were once in 
•wood-land, tend much to depreciate its value in cultivation, 
either as arable or pafture land. 

In an arable flate it produces few forts of grain kindly. It 
will not at all do for barley ; it is in general too poor and 
flubborn for beans, and only a very favourable feafon can in- 
fure a good crop of oats ; wheat is its favourite crop, and 
this is fometimes late in ripening, and is frequently pur- 
chafed at the lofs of two or three years rent, and of more 
dung than the pallure part of the country can afford to lofe- 
And the peculiar inaptitude of this foil to return to grafs, 
after it has been once ploughed, (and more efpecially, as is 
too often the cafe where it has been burn-beaked) is an in- 
fuperable objection to its being ufed in any kind of conver- 
tible hulbandry. In a (fate of grafs land, the latenefs of the 
fpring, and confequent length of the winter, reduce its value 
very much, even in the only mode of application to which 
it is at aif adapted, viz. “ the dairy.” 

The great improvement of which the cold part of this 
country is capable, may be exprefled in a few words, 
“ Shorten the winter.” This is to be done principally by 
draining off the fuperfluous water; as thefprings of fo many 
principal rivers, viz. the Frame , the Cale , and the Brew, rife 
in this neighbourhood, the land mull every where be full 
of it; and fecondly, by treading the wet land as little as 
poflible in the winter; but, on the contrary, winter hayning, 

wherever 
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wherever it is practicable, and of courfe mowing early in the 
fummer, and endeavouring as much as poflible to mow and 
feed every piece of land alternately. 

Nothing has contributed more to the improvement of the 
cold wet parts of this country, than the plan which feems 
daily to gain ground, of building Iheds for houfing cattle in 
the winter. This not only prevents the land from being 
poached out in wet feafons, whereby the fward is frequently 
trod out of fight, but alfo produces dung, of which the land 
is fo much in want, and of which it has hitherto had fo 
little; it being a well-known fact, that many pieces of land 
have been conftantly mown every year within the memory 
of man, and that frequently not earlier than Auguft, without 
the leafi return of dung, or any other manure whatever, fave 
only the a fli fiance fuppol’ed to have been given them by the 
foddering of cattle thereon in the winter, and which, in wet 
feafons, has certainly done more harm than good.* 

Thofe 


* The remark, p. 77', that nature has wifely provided a manure 
within itfelf, which in molt foils may be found near at hand, and con- 
genial thereto, is applicable to tliefe cold unprofitable lands. It is 
prefumed that tliefe alfo may from themfelves be fupplied with a plen- 
tiful and permanent manure, fo as to make them convertible to tillage 
or pafture. The means of efleAing this is, by burning the clay of the 
fame lands in fuch manner as to reduce it to a Hate of pulverization fit 
for fpreading on the land, which, as an indifpenfible preliminary, muft 
firft be property drained. This was praAifed many years ago by 
Mr. Parsons, of Weft-Camel, on a pretty large fcale, and with re- 
markable improvement of a wet clayey foil. His method was, to carry 
all the earth and clay from his drains, (which were open ones) ditches, 
&c. to one place, where letting it remain fome time to dry, he made a 
fire with wood on the ground, gradually adding thereto his materials 
till the whole was fufficiently burnt ; and he was fo great an adept, that 
(as he faid) he knew by the fmoke when the fire was of a proper de- 
gree of heat for pulvcrifing the clay without burning it to brick. At 
the time of his faying this, he had a very good fpecimcn of his Ikill, a 

very 
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Thofe parts of this diftrict which have a co' ering of red 
loam, particularly in Witham-park, and thofe which lie on 
the deep fand vein which runs through Kilinington and 
Yarnfield, have been much improved by chalk, from Brad- 
ley, Long Knowl, &c. and by this afliftance may be very 
profitably kept in tillage; but the want of a permanent ma- 
nure for the cold clays, which comprife the greateft part of 
this diflrid, is a very great objection to the ploughing them 
at all, and a ftrong recommendation to the keeping them in 
a Bate of pafturage. 

Wherever there is, in this cold country, an appendage of 
arable land to a dairy farm, and which is certainly not only 
ufeful, but abfolutely neceffary, on account of draw for 
making dung; care fhould be taken to prevent the tenant 
from ufing any part of the ftall-dung on the arable land, fo 
as to oblige him to buy lime, rags, afhes, and fuch like, for 


very large heap as finely pulverifed as the burnbakc from earth and 
weeds in a garden. With this he mixed any other fort of manure 
which he could get, and carried out all together, either on his pafturc 
or arable land, to the very great improvement of both. As there is, in 
different parts of the kingdom, an immenfe quantity of this fort of 
land, the fubjedt merits a ferious confideration ; and if by a kiln, or 
any other contrivance, clay could be burnt at an eafy expqnce, with 
certainty and difpatch, the improvement of thefe lands would, or might, 
be fuch as nearly to double their prefent value, to the great increafe of 
private property and national riches. Materials for this can never be 
wanting, as the drains, whether open, or ftoned, parings of the ditches, 
&c. will afford a confiderable fupply j and if more be defired, a fmall 
portion of the field may well be fpared, with a view to the melioration 
of the remainder. 

The prefent is faid to be an enlightened age. It certainly is an age 
of experiments, which, in fome inftances, are profecuted with the 
greatelt ardour, though, at the fame time, to the queflion, cui bono ? no 
fatisfadtory anfwer can be given. In this cafe the bonum is obvious 
and extenfive, and the belt way of accomplilhing it is an objeft highly 
deferving the attention of the Board. R. P. 

the 
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the latter, and to referve the whole of the flail dung for the 
grafs land. 

Every encouragement fhould alfo be given to induce the 
tenant to underdrain the land, or, if the landlord has already 
made the drains, to preferve them. He fhould alfo be 
obliged to mow and feed the land alternately, and induced, 
by proper cattle-fhcds, to take his cattle off the wet lands 
fome time in November, whereby he would not only fave 
treading out his land, but alfo be enabled to get early grafs ; 
he would by that means alfo be enabled to mow early in 
the fummer, and of courfe to get a good crop of after-grafs, 
which he might preferve till a late period in autumn, and by 
thus fhortening the winter at both ends, he may be enabled 
by art to reduce it nearly to the length it generally is, in 
more favoured fituations, and thereby, in a great meafure, 
cure the great natural defeSl of the country. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XI. 

\ 

WASTES. 

f I ’HE largeft uninclofed ( upland ) common in this diffrict, 
is the foreft of Neroche , containing about eight or nine 
hundred acres. 

The right of flocking on this common belongs to the 
pari flies of Ilminfler, White-Lackington, Donyat, Broad- 
way, and others; and in regard to quantity is unlimited. 
For want of proper draining, this common rots the flieep, 
and is of very little value. If inclofcd, drained, and culti- 
vated, it might be made worth from twelve to twenty-five 
{hillings per acre. Next in fize is White-down, near Chard. 
There are a few other fmall uninclofed commons in differ- 
ent parifhes ; but their total amount does not exceed four or 
five hundred acres. 

Of the moor, or low marfliy lands, there cannot be lefs 
than eight thoufand acres. 

The land in open field, is, for the moft part, in fmall 
pieces of one, two, and three acres each. Were proper ex- 
changes made, and the fame divided into pieces of ten or 
twelve acres, it would be advanced in value eight or ten 
{hillings per acre. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

C "* REAT attention is paid to draining by all the fheep 
* farmers. The common drains are fixteen inches 
wide, from twenty to thirty deep, and are for the mod part 
turf drains ; and when the turf is ftrong they are found very 
durable. 

Paring and burning but little pracUfed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

LIVE STOCK. 

OXEN. 

GRAZING MANAGEMENT. 

r I 'HERE are two methods of fatting oxen, the one called 
fummer, the other winter fatting; the firft is thought 
the moft profitable, and accompanied with the lead rifque. 

In the firft method, they are purchafed in February, and 
are for the moft part of the Devon fort, bred either in the 
Northern part of that county, or in the lower part of So- 
merfetfhire. They are bought in good condition, and coft 
from eight pounds to fifteen pounds each ; during the in- 
terval between February and grafs time, they confume each 
about ten hundred or twelve hundred of inferior hay, viz. 
the fki mining of their fummer leaze. When at grafs, they 

arc 
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are allowed from one acre to one acre and a half each ox, 
and fome add one (heep to each ox. Horfes, if any, are 
kept very fparingly, not at any rate to exceed one to twenty 
acres of grazing ground. Thefe oxen will be fat, fomc be- 
fore and fome foon after Michaelmas, paying for their keep 
from three drillings and fix-pence to four (hillings per week. 

Frequent bleeding, in fmall quantities, is found to acce- 
lerate their fatting. 

The next flock are bought in June, July, and Auguft, 
and are not of fo good a fort, being either home-bred or 
WeKh, and coft from fix to eight pounds. Thefe follow 
the (lock purchafed in February, and are fometimes (tail- 
fed in the winter, and fometimes fatted in the field ; in ei- 
ther cafe they have the beft hay, and good attendance. 

They are fat in April and May, and fell from twelve 
pounds to fourteen pounds each. 

A grazier occupying two hundred acres of land may fat 
yearly one hundred head of oxen, to which add two hun- 
dred and feventy (heep and ten colts, conftituting altogether 
a profit comfortable, but by no means exorbitant. 

The account may be thus (fated : 


CRAZING. 
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GRAZING. 


Dr. 

£■ 

t. 

d. 

To rent of 200 acres, average value 40s. an acre 400 

0 

0 

To tithe and taxes, fay 

So 

0 

0 

Feb. To fifty oxen, at 1 1 1. 

550 

0 

0 

July. T 0 fifty oxen, at 7I. 

350 

0 

0 

To mowing and making fifty acres of hay, 




at 10s. 

25 

0 

0 

To fkimming and making fifty acres of fum- 




mer-leaze, at 3s. . 

7 

10 

0 

To wages throughout the year, befides the 


* 


farmer’s labour — 

50 

0 

0 

To accidents 

20 

0 

0 

, 

1452 

10 

0 

To profit (intereft of capital and accidents in- 




eluded) — 

277 

10 

0 

*£1730 

0 

0 

Cr. 




On. By fifty oxen, at 1 81. 

900 

0 

0 

May. By fifty oxen at 13I. ■ 

650 

. 0 

0 

By profit on feventy lheep, fummer kept — 

40 

0 

0 

By profit on ten colts 

40 

0 

0 

By profit on two hundred (heep winter fatted. 




and fold in April unfhorn 

100 

0 

0 * 

£ 

1730 

0 

0 


* Nothing can be more pleafing and fatisfadfory, to a farmer en- 
gaged in the department of grazing, than a power of afcertaining the 
feparate pay of each particular ox, (heep, pig, &c.; this may eafily be 
accomplifhed by means of a weighing engine. For the weight of the 
ox, &c. when bought, being thereby exadlly determined, the animal 
fhould be then numbered in the horn, a book correfpondent to fuch 
number being opened, in which the weight (hould be then infer ted, 
•nd a column opened for the purpol'e of iuferting remarks made during 
Uie progrefs of the animal’s fatting. 
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The oxen, when fat, are driven to the London, the Sa- 
lifbury, and the Bridol markets, at the following expences, 
(falefman’j commiffion included:) 

London, 12s. per head 
Sarum, 5s. ditto 
Bridol, 3s. ditto. 

They are nine days travelling to London, a didance of 
one hundred and thirty miles. It is difficult to fay which 
may be confidered as the bed market ; but the general opi- 
nion feems to be, that the London .market is calculated 
for thofe only who attend it regularly every week, the price 
of beef per done greatly varying according to the plenty or 
fcarcity in the market. 

Some farmers graze heifers in preference to oxen, buying 
them in about the months of March and April, and felling 
them in October and November. The profit amounts to 
forty (hillings or fifty (hillings each for their dimmer food; 
and the land is docked after the rate of one heifer to each 
acre, together with a confiderable number of (heep both in 
dimmer and winter; and it is thought by many, that this 
method of occupation is more profitable than the former. 

Others fat two-years old wedders of the Dorfetftiire and 
Somerfetlhire breed. The Dorfet fort arc purchafed about 
Michaelmas, at Sherborne and Stolford fairs, price from 
twenty (hillings to thirty (hillings. No hay is given in the 
winter, unlefs the weather be uncommonly fevere, or the 
ground covered with fnow. They are fold fat between 
February and May, and weigh from twenty to thirty pounds 
per quarter. A few oxen accompany the (heep, which are 
bought in the fpring, and fatted the enfuing winter. It is 
the univerfal opinion, that (heep are not fo profitable dock 
as oxen. 


R 


It 
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It is no unufual thing for forr.e of the graziers to give 
their prime oxen a fccond fummer’s grafs. In this cafe they 
are brought to a high hate of perfection, and in all probabi- 
lity they pay more the feumd year than the firj}\ for it is 
well known, that an animal nearly fat will confume much 
lefs food than a poor one. 

Ewes and lambs are alfo the flock of fome farmers ; they 
are purchafed partly in the autumn in iamb, and partly in 
the fpring with the lamb by their fides, and are moftly of 
the Dorfetflrire or Mendip breed. 

All the graziers of this county are partial to the red oxen 
of Somerfet and Devon; and you feidom fee a North- 
country ox in their pofleflion. They will not allow that 
the Northern oxen poffefs any comparative merit, either for 
labour or flaughter ; perhaps fome allowance fhould be 
made for long-eflablilhed prejudices; but it muft be ad- 
mitted, that in the London market, to which fat oxen are 
brought from all parts of the kingdom, the Somerfetlhire 
(next to the Galloway Scot fatted in Norfolk and Suffolk) 
appear to bear the belle, both in refpecl to finenefs of grain 
and internal fatnefs; and there cannot be a flronger proof 
of their merit than the increafing demand for them with the 
molt eminent graziers of Leicefterlhire, Oxfordlhire, V/ar- 
wickfhire, &c. many of whom regularly attend the fairs both 
of Devon add Somerfet, as purchafers of them lean; and I 
have been credibly informed they find a good account in 
fo doing. As to myfelf, it is w’ith reluctance that I hazard 
an opinion on this fubject ; refpefling winch, men of long- 
eflablilhed experience are fo much divided, and on which 
fuch various opinions exifi. But I cannot help remarking, 
that if the fuperiority of the Northern fort were fo confpi- 
cuous as the great breeders of the North affirm, how is it 
that fome of their bell friends and moft ftrenuous fupporters 

in 
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jo the Jhsep line defert them here, and give an unquali- 
fied preference to the Wcftern breed? It is not likely that 
a wary and confiderate fanner would travel one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred miles to purchafe flock, with all 
the manifold inconveniencies and rii'que which muft attend 
the driving fo far, if he could purchafe equally cheap and 
good at home. 

Nothing is more cenfurablc than an injudicious partiality} 
and this principle ofttimes leads men haflily to run away 
with ideas unfupported by fact ; but when long experience 
and frequent trial have produced conviction, a farmer would 
be equally inexcufable, were he to refill the influence na- 
turally produced in his mind thereby. 

The red breeds of Devon and Somerfet have been pro- 
greflively increafing, and they are now partially difperfed 
over great part of the kingdom} and in rcfpeCt to their qua- 
lities as a labouring animal, I never heard but one opinion, 
and that opinion I can myfelf confirm from large and long 
experience, namely, that they are the bcjl in the kingdom. In 
refpeft to their qualities as a fatting animal, I w ill not fpeak 
fo decidedly, for I verily believe they have many rivals } the 
French, the Galloway Scot, the Leiceflcr and Oxfordfhire, 
the Herefordihire, the Glamorganihire, the Suffolk polled, 
are all good grazing cattle} and in almoft every county may 
be found in the hands of the moft fpirited and attentive 
farmers, a valuable fort highly fuperior to the general run 
of the county} and I muft again repeat, that the fafeft plan 
which a farmer can adopt is that of improving his breed by 
a judicious feleCiion of his belt females, and by procuring 
fuch males as are eminently diflinguilhed for perfection in 
thofe points wherein his females may be found deficient. 
A total change of flock is frequently accompanied with lofs 
and difappointment } and if the attempt fucceed, you are for 
R 2 a confiderable 
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a confiderable time driven to the necefTity of fatting all you 
breed ; for the rooted prejudice of the graziers in favour of 
the prevailing fort of the county, whatever they may be, 
cannot eafily be overcome; and you may in vain expert at 
market a price adequate to your care and exertion. 

Notwithfranding what has been (aid, there are certain 
well-founded axioms in the grazing fyftem relating to the 
fhape of the animal, which cannot juftly be difputed. De- 
licacy in the horn, head, and neck; deepnefs and roundnef9 
of the carcafe, widenefs of the loins, elafticity in the flefh, 
finall bones, accompanied with a thin fkin: thefe, with 
many other points which might be enumerated, are confi- 
dered as eflentials, and are feldom unaccompanied with an 
aptitude to fat. 

The fame partiality which I have here (fated to exift 
among the Marfh farmers in favour of the red oxen, was, 
a few years fince, as ftrongly manifefted in favour of the 
Dorfetfhire (heep; but of late the polled breed of the lower 
part of the county gain ground, and are in high efteem. 

Thefe (heep are bred in the neighbourhood of Dulverton, 
Bampton, Wivelifcombe, &c. they are well made, yield a 
large (hear of wool, and fat quickly; but they might, in my 
opinion, be greatly improved by a crofs with the Leicefter, 
to which they have in fize and (ltape fome degree of affinity* 
The objection made by the breeders in that didrkft to a 
crofs with Leicefter is, that what they might gain externally , 
they (hould lofe internally ; and that the deficiency in the 
fat of the infide would fo difgrace their lheep in the eye of 
the butcher, that they would lofe their old cuftomers.— 
Surely this reafoning is fallacious; for, on a fuppofition that 
the infide fat of a (heep were by this intermixture to be re- 
duced fix pounds per fiieep, (and I think this as much as it 
poflibly could be) the deficiency, at four-pence per pound, 

would 
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would amount to only two (hillings; five pounds extra 
weight of the carcafe would pay this ; and if the buyer were 
to allow the butcher for this defeat, all reafonable objection 
on his part is done away; and, on the other hand, the 
grazier need not be alarmed, for he may reft allured, that 
the increafe of the carcafe will amply repay the want of 
infide fat.* 

A lift of Fairs to which the Somerset Graziers refort 
to buy Lean Stock. 

SOMERSET. 

Binegar, Whit Wednefday and Thurfday 

Bilhop’s-Lidiard, April 5 

Bridgwater, June 24, Oft. 2, and Dec. 28 

Broomfield, Nov. 13 

Bagborow, May 23 

Briltol, March 1 , and Sept. 1 

Caftle-Cary, Tuefday before Palm Sunday, May 1, and Whit- 
Tuefday 

Chard, firlt Wednefday in May, and in November 

Comb St. Nicholas, Wednefday fen’night before Chriltmas-day 

Dulverton, July 

Frome, Feb. 24, and Nov. 24 

Lanfdown, Augull 10 

Milverton, Oflober 

North-Petherton, May 1 

Pensford, May 6, and Nov. 8 

Priddy, Augull 21 

Somerton, Monday before the 30th of January, Oft. 30, Nov. 8, 
and the firlt great market the Tuefday before Ealter, and four 
other markets every three weeks after ' 

Taunton, June 17, and July 7 


• The foregoing account of grazing was written in the year 1794, 
fince which a great advance has taken place, both in the price per acre, 
and the value of the land. J. B. 

Ubley, 
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Ubley, September 4 

Wellington, Thurfday before Eafter ■ ] 

Wells, May 14, July 5, CJft. 25, Nov. 30 

Wefton-Zovland, Sept. 9 . "• 

Wivelifcombe, May 1 1 and 1 2 

Yeovil, June 28, and Nov. 17 

Shipham, Nov. 17. 

DEVON. 

Alhbrittle, February 25 

Axminfter, Wednefday after Pack-Monday 

Bamftable, September 

Chud'eigh, Eafter Tuefday 

Churchinford, January 25, 26 

Crediton, April , May n, Auguft 21 

Exeter, A(h-Wednefday, Whit-Monday, Lammas-day, and Dec. 6 

Hatherly, May 2 1 

Honiton, July 

Oakhampton, Tuefday before Lady-day 
Ottery St. Mary, Tuefday before Palm-Sunday, apd the Wed- 
nefday fe’nnight after Whitfunday 
Sandford-Peverel, April 
South-Molton, April 12 
Tiverton, Trinity-Tuefday, and Oft. 

Great-Torrington, third Saturday in March, May 4, and Mid- 
fummer 

Witheridge, April 

Fairs at which Fat Cattle are fold. 

Axbridge, February 3, and March 25 
Backwell, September 21 
Banwell, January 18 

Bridgwater, fecond Thurfday in Lent, Oft. 2, and Dec. 28 

Eriftol, March 1, Sept. 1 

Burnham, Trinity-Monday 

Eaft-Brent, Auguft 26 

Huntfpill, June 29 

Priddy, Auguft 21 

Wedmore, Auguft a 

Wells, 
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Wells, October 25, November 30 

Somerton, Tucfday before Eafler, and every Tuefday three weeks 
till Midfummer 
Wefton-Zoyland, September 9 
Mark, Tuefday before Whitfuotide, and September 15 
Wollavington, Odtober 18 
Langport, fecond Monday in Lent. 

COWS. 

The cows of this diftriet being intended chiefly for the 
purpofes of chcefe-making, the profit arifing is in proportion 
to the quantity and quality of the milk; fize, therefore, is 
not attended to, but principal regard is paid to the breed 
whence fhe fprung. The dairy-men think it more profit- 
able to have a fmall breed well fed , than the belt breed in 
the world Jcantily kept-, and the cow that gives milk the 
longefl: is mod elleemed.* The time of calving is from 

the 


* The cheefe of this difiriift is much admired, particularly that 
made in the parilhes of Mear and Cheddar. 

It is for the molt part purchafed by jobbers, and fent through the 
medium of Weyhill, Giles ’s-hill, Reading, and other fairs, to the Lon- 
don market, where it is fold under the name of double Glocejier. 

The method of making has been fo often deferibed, that I lhall not 
trouble my readers with a minute detail thereof. The annexed fhort 
account of the procefs I lhall only premife, with obferving, that clean- 
linefs, fweet rennet, and attention to breaking the curd, are the prin- 
cipal requifites in cheefe-making. 

PROCESS OF CHEESE-MAKING. 

When the milk is brought home, it is llrained into a tub, and about 
three table-fpoonfuls of good rennet put therein, (fuppoling the quan- 
tity of milk fufficient to make a cheefe of twenty-eight pounds) which 
remains undifturbed about two hours, then it becomes curd, and is 
properly broken ; when done, three parts of the whey is taken there- 
from and warmed, and then put into the tub again, where it remains 
about twenty minutes ; the whey is again put over the fire, made 
nearly feald hot, and put into the tub to feald the curd about half an 

hour, 
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the beginning of February to Lady-day, and they take great 
care to keep their cows well three weeks or a month before 
they calve ; the milk will rife in proportion to the goodnefs 
of their keeping; very little attention is paid to the nature 
or fort of the bull. The calves (thofe few excepted which 
are reared to keep up the (lock) feldom live a month ere 
the butcher’s knife cuts the thread of their exigence ; and 
cheefe-making begins in March, from which time it conti- 
nues till December. { 

The calves which are reared are fed principally with 
cheefe-whey, and in May they are turned to grafs and left 
to fliift for themfelves ;f fome careful dairy- women have 

tried 


hour, and then part of the whey is taken away, and the remainder re- 
mains with the turd till it is nearly cold ; the whey is then poured off, 
the curd broken very fmall, put into the vat and prefled, where it re- 
mains nearly an hour ; and then is taken out, turned, and put in again 
and prefled till the evening, when it is taken out again, turned, and 
prefled till the next morning : it is then taken out of the vat, falted, 
put into it again with a clean dry cloth round it, and remains in the 
prefs till the next evening, when it is taken out again, falted, put into 
the vat without a cloth, and prefled till the next morning ; and then 
it finally leaves the prefs, and is falted once a day for twelve days. 

J The number of calves fatted in this diftri<5l is immenfe — four 
hundred fat calves have been fold in Shepton-Mallet market in one 
day. To this market, butchers from the neighbourhood of Bath and 
Briftol refort, and convey the carcafes (whole) to thefe cities in one- 
horfe carts. The veal is delicately white — fmall in fize, viz. from fix- 
teen to twenty-four pounds per quarter. The bed is brought from 
a fmall village called Batcomb ; and its excellency may, perhaps, be 
aferibed to their giving the calves fmall dofes of metheglin in the milk, 
and keeping them in a dark place. 

j» In the South-Eaftern part of this diftri<fi, where the dairy land is 
chiefly applied to the making of butter, and ikimmed milk cheefc, the 
calves are taken from their dams at a fortnight or three weeks old, 
and fuckled with fitimmed-milk until the middle of May, when they 

are 
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tried to increafe their growth, by giving them whey after 
they are put to grafs ; but this plan is reprobated as doing 
more harm than good. When they become yearlings, they 
are fubject to a diforder provincially called the quarter-ail , 
which is a mortification beginning at the hock, and proceed- 
ing with aftonifhing rapidity to the vital parts, occafioning 
death in a very few hours. The firft fymptom is lamenefs, 
and no cure has yet been found; the quarter affe&ed be- 
comes intirely putrid, whilft the other quarters are in a 
found ftate. This diforder is, I think, the fame with that 
known in Norfolk under the name of gar gut \ nor is it con- 
fined to thefe counties, but is, I believe, generally known; 
and an inveftigation of the caufe of the diforder, which might 
lead to the difcovery of a cure, is well worthy the attention 
of all agricultural bodies. 

Cows are fubject to a diforder called the yellows, fomething 
fimilar to the jaundice in the human fpecies. This difor- 
der frequently affedls the udder, and brings on a falfe quar- 
ter, that is, a deprivation of milk in one teat, accompanied 
with a fwelljng and inflammation. For this, however, I 
can fuggeft a remedy which feldom fails, viz. flour of 
muftard mixed with any liquid, two ounces a dofe, and 
repeating the fame two or three times in the courfe of 
twenty-four hours. 

The heifers are put to the bull in July, when they are 
about one year and half old ; and the prevailing opinion 
feems to be, that thofe which are kept from the bull a year 
Jonger do not turn out good milkers. The average produce 


are turned out to grafs at home, or fold at fome diftant market for the 
fame purpofe. A few dairy-farmers, in this part of the diftriift, have 
adopted the practice of making flax-feed and hay-tea, and mix it in 
the milk, with which the calves are fuckled. This practice appears to 
anfwcr very well, for the laft month or fix weeks of fuckling. A. C. 
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of a dairy per day, may be calculated at about three gallons 
per cow, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, and from Michael- 
mas to Chriftmas one gallon per cow per day. 

Cows are kept till they are fourteen or fifteen years old, 
and when fatted they feldom get to a higher price than 
feven or eight pounds. 

A dairy-maid can manage twenty cows fo far as relates 
to the in-door work. The grofs produce of a dairy fre- 
quently averages twelve pounds per cow, and in fome par- 
ticular inftanccs fourteen pounds ; but this can only be done 
when cheefe is at the prefent enormous price of near fix- 
pence per pound twelve months old; and fat hogs at fix- 
pence per pound. 

The following efiimate of the expences and produce of 
a dairy, fuppofing the land and the cows to be of the firji 
quality) may, I truft, be confidcred as tolerably accurate. 


DAIRY 
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DAIRY TWENTY COWS. 

Dfm I* 

T o two milkers forty weeks, at 3s. per week 600 
To a man’s labour, winter ferving cattle, chan- 
ging their pafture, felling chcefe, &c. — 400 

To dairy- woman, 4s. 6d. per week 11 14 o 

To dairy utenfils, candles, fait, brulhes, mops, 

and all other articles -- ■■■■ ■ - 460 

To arnotto 100 

To rent, thirty acres of fummer pafture, 40s. 60 0 o 

To (kimming the fame, and making fix tons 

of hay 300 

To rent of fifteen acres mown ground, 40s. — ■ 30 o o 
To making the hay, fay thirty tons, at 12s. 

per acre 900 

To tithe, taxes, &c. fay 


value of cows included 


Cr. 

By ninety hundred of cheefe, at 45s.* 

By calves ■ ■ 

By butter — 

By hogs 


10 

0 

0 

139 

0 

0 

‘g 



- ir 3 

10 

0 


10 

0 

■ cow. 



— 202 

10 

0 

- is 

0 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

- 25 

O 

0 

£252 

10 

0 

=5 


• At this time (January 1797) cheefe of lalt year’s making is worth 
three pounds per hundred. 
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On a comparifon of this with the grazing account, it is 
apparent that the dairy occupation is more profitable than 
grazing, for this amounts to fifty (hillings per acre, whereas 
the other is only twenty-eight (hillings per acre. On ac- 
count of population, the dairy fydem ought alfo to be pre- 
ferred, as one grazing farm of two hundred acres would 
afford a comfortable livelihood to four dairy families. 

I am aware, that fliould thefe obfervations induce an in- 
creafe of dairies, and confequently a more liberal fupply of 
cheefe, fuch a declenfion in the price of that article might 
take place, as would bring all things again on a level, and 
advance the grazier’s profit to an equality with that of the 
dairy- man. 

Be this as it may, I think dairies (hould be encouraged; 
for the arduous domeftick labour and inceffant employment 
which they bring on the female part of a farmer’s family, 
will always prevent an undue increafe thereof, unlefs their 
profits on a comparifon are very great indeed. But whilft 
I thus recommend encouragement to the pail, I mud do it 
with this provifo, that a different mode of management be 
adopted from that now pradfifed. 

The cows of this diftridt are almoft univerfally depaftured 
in the fields both fummer and winter; in confequence of 
which, the dung produced even by a large dairy is trifling 
indeed ; hence arifes a manifed declenfion in the fertility of 
the land, and you may diftingulh a grazing from a dairy 
farm at a great diftance. In this etfhauded date the dairy 
land mud remain, unlefs a different fydem of management 
be fuccefsfully inculcated. Were I to fugged a plan of im- 
provement, it would be the following: Let all dairy farms 
be accompanied with a due proportion of arable, perhaps a 
fourth part ; let proper dalls and bartons be ereeffed as a re- 
fidence for the cows during the winter months ; let cabbages, 

turnips, 
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turnips, and potatoes, be grown for their winter fubfillcnce ; 
but above all, let them be well littered, and kept perfectly 
clean. By thefe means, a large fupply of dung may be 
procured at a little expence ; and if the farmer wifli to in- 
creafe the quantity, he need only dig up the wade earth on 
the borders of the highways, and make a layer therewith in 
his farm-yard. This will abforb the urine, and when mixed 
and incorporated with the dung, will conditute a manure 
highly fertilifing. It cannot be fufficiently regretted that 
this practice fliould be fo feldom adopted ; for repeated ex- 
periments have taught, that one hundred acres of land thus 
managed, will keep more cows than one hundred and fifty 
acres under the prefent fydem. Artificial grades will enable 
the dairy-man to turn his Cows out a month or five weeks 
earlier than he was accudomed to do on natural grafs, and 
turnips, &c. will fupply them with winter provender; fo 
that the confumption of hay will be greatly reduced, and 
more land may be devoted to dimmer padure. It may be 
here objected, that the quality of the cheefe and butter may 
be injured: of this I have my doubts. Artificial-grafs, in 
the months of March and April, will make as good butter 
or cheefe as natural grafs ; after this, the cows (hould be put 
to the natural padure, and the former (hut up for mowing. 

As to the effect of turnips and cabbages, I will obviate 
every difficulty by dating a dimple recipe, whereby all dif- 
agreeable flavour may be entirely prevented in the making 
of butter; and as to cheefe, there is but little made at that 
feafon ; and if there were, the palate mud be nice indeed, 
which could didinguifh a difference of flavour. 

RECIPE. 

When the milk is fet abroad in the leads, put one gallon 
of boiling water to fix gallons of milk. It may alfo be pre- 
vented 
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vented by diffolving nitre in fpring water, and putting about 
a quarter of a pint to ten or twelve gallons of milk, when 
warm from the cow. 

SHEEP. 

In the South-Eall part of this diftrict, the (beep are an 
improved fort of the Dorfet, and many confiderable ewe 
flocks are kept to the amount of four to fix hundred each j 
they begin lambing about Chriftmas, and the lambs are 
weaned in May.* After the Iambs are (horn, which is at 
Midfummer, they are worth about fifteen [hillings each. — 
The produce of an ewe, fold at tliree years and three quarters 
old, may be thus Hated : 

£• s - d. 

Two lambs, at fifteen (hillingsf — i io o 

• Wool both of ewe and lambs 012 6 

Folding o 15 o 

Ewe — — 180 

£-4 5 6 

The ewes, forward with lamb in October, are fold to the 

graziers who fupply London and Bath markets with houfe- 
lamb, and fometimes they bring thirty-five (hillings per 
head, though folded to the time of fale. 

Some fanners buy wedder lambs about Midfummer 
((horn) at fifteen (hillings, and keep them about twenty-two" 
months, conftantly folding them: they are then fold (un- 
(hom) to the graziers occupying the mailh lands, at the 
price of twenty-feven to thirty-eight (hillings each. 


• Would it not be more advifeable to protract the lambing to 
March or April ? 

■f Lambs have been fold in the autumn of 1796 for nearly double 
this price. 
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The latter flock requires lefs care than the former, and 
at the fame time enables the farmer to manure more land; 
for they may be folded through the whole winter on the 
pafture land. 

The number of fheep kept in this diftrici is immenle, 
and folding unremittingly purfued.* 

Lately fome of the Leicejier Jhccp have been brought into 
this diflrict by Mr. Poster near Yeovil, and by Mr. 
Lowman near Crewkerne. The carcafes of fome have 
been fold in Crewkerne market, and were remarkably fat, 
and highly efteemed for their delicious flavour; but with all 
thefe good qualities, if they cannot walk a mile to the fold, 
they never will gain much ground in this country. 

The Sheep-breeding fyjlem of White- Lackington and its 
neighbourhood. 

In a regular flock of three hundred ewes, it is neceflary 
to rear all the chilver or female lambs ; for if the twins are 


• Mr. JeanES, of Alhampton near Caftle-Cary, has exhibited be- 
fore the Bath Agricultural Society repeated proofs of his Ikill in the 
cure of rotten Iheep; and has, in his poflefiion, a variety of corrobo- 
rating teftimonies, under the fignature of refpedtable flieep-farmers, 
who have availed thcmfelves of this ufeful difeovery., 

fuffleient. 
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fufficient, after all accidents, to keep up a regular fucceffiorl, 
it is as much as can be expected. The Hock then will 
' confift of 

150 Chilver lambs 
150 Ewes from one to two years old 
150 ditto from two to three years old 
1 50 ditto three years old. 

600 in the whole. 

From tills Hock are fold one hundred and fifty pur (male) 
lambs, and one hundred and fifty old ewes, yearly. The 
lambs are fold about Midfummer, and the old ewes are 
bought by fucklers, for the London market, in September 
or October, about which time they begin to drop their 
lambs. The Hock ewes are folded for eight months, viz. 
from the beginning of April to the end of November; and 
the fale ewes are folded about three months. Four hun- 
dred and fifty (heep will amply manure one-third of an acre 
each night; and this is confidered as far fuperior in its cffe£l 
to dung, or to fifteen quarters of lime, which is the fubfti- 
tute with people who do not keep a flock. By the follow- 
ing comparifon, the value of the fold may be fairly efti- 
mated : — 

£• *• d. 

Fifteen quarters of lime, at is. 6d. —126 

Carriage feven miles — o 15 o 

Mixing, fpreading, &c. ■ — 050 

£.2 2 6 

The before-mentioned flock will annually fold upwards of 
fixty acres ; and the value of fuch manuring will amount 
to one hundred and twenty-feven pounds ten (hillings ; but 
as it muft be admitted that the benefit of the fold is not fo 

> durable 
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durable as either dung or lime, we will deduct one-third, 
and call it eighty-five pounds. 

If the pur- lambs are not fold, but kept on, they are con- 
ftantly folded till they are two years and a half old, at which 
age, by good keeping on vetches, clover, and turnips, they 
are brought to the value of two guineas to two pounds 
fifteen Ihillings, and are then fold to the grazier to finifh. 

By this fyfiem of folding, the fheep are kept free from the 
foot-rot ■, and as the grafs is not tainted by their refting on 
it, more lheep can be kept per acre. 

Produce of a Flock of three hundred Ewes. 

£. s. d. 

One hundred and fifty male lambs, fold at Mid- 

fummer, after being Ihorn, at il. is. — 157 10 o 

W ool of three hundred lambs, at 2s. 30 o o 

Ditto of one hundred and fifty young ewes at 4s. 30 00 
Ditto of three hundred full-grown and aged 

ditto, at 3s. 6d. - — 52 10 o 

One hundred and forty old ewes, fold in Sep- 
tember, at 40s. each - — ■ < 280 o o 

(N. B. Ten allowed for accidents) 

Folding fixty acres 85 00 

£.635 o o 

One (hepherd at eight Ihillings per week will take care of 
the flock, change the fold, and have time for other work; 
and the hurdles will be attended with an annual expence of 
about three guineas. 

Com, after the fold, is much greater in quantity, and 
better in quality, than after any other manure. 

s Palling 
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Parting from Crewkerne to the Southward, you enter one 
of thofe excavations, or large vales, for which this county 
is remarkable; comprifirig the villages and hamlets of Clap- 
ton, Seaborough, Wayford, Woolmingfton, Partington, 
Cricket- Thomas, Win (ham, See. 

Within this vale commences a diftridt of twenty miles 
fquare, (one half in Somerfet and the other in Dorfet) which 
ought to be noted for fupplying the fummer markets at 
Exeter with weanling calves. Thefe calves drop in Febru- 
ary and March, are fuckled by their dams for three weeks, 
when they are houfed, and fuckled by hand with warm 
fkimmed milk until the month of May, at which time they 
are fold to the drovers for the market before-mentioned. 
At Exeter, they are bought by the Devonfhire farmers, and 
depaftured for three or four years, when they are difpofed of 
to the Somerfet graziers, who fatten them for the London 
market : thus we fee, that part of what is called the Devon- 
fhire breed of cattle is the produce of a fmall diftridl of the 
counties, of Somerfet and Dorfet ; a breed which will pro- 
bably, ere long, be generally acknowledged to be equal to 
any other in the kingdom. 

The dairy at Ayfhcombe farm, within the parifh of Way- 
ford, is a good fpecimen of the Devonfhire breed.* 


* Mr. White Parsons alfo, of Ilchclter, has exhibited before the 
Agricultural Society at Bath, for the premium offered by that Society, 
a young bull of his own breeding, together with the fire and dam of 
the Drvonjhirc race ; and all breeders of horned cattle were challenged 
by him to produce, at the laid exhibition, any three of equal value for 
flock; but no competitor appeared, and the premium was defcrvedly 
adjudged to him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RURAL (ECONOMY. 

'T'HIS county is very populous, and the wages low* 
notwithftanding tliere are very conftderable manu- 
factures. 

Men’s daily labour in winter is is. per day, with cider.* 
Ditto in fummer is. 4d. ditto 
Women’s daily labour in winter is 6d. per day, with cider. 

Ditto in fummer 8d. ditto 
Mowing grafs is. 4d. per acre, and one gallon of cider. 

barley is. od. ditto ditto 

Reaping wheat 4s. od. ditto, two gallons and half of cider. 
And all other labour proportionably cheap. 

Price of provifions fomcthing lefs than in the North-Eaft 
Diflrict of the county. 


* Wages are now (1797) advanced one-third at leaft. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

POLI'l'ICAL CECONOMY, as connect’d with or 

ajjetttng AGRICULTURE. 


ROADS. 

Y7EW countries can boaft better turnpike-roads than may 
-*■ be found in this diftrift. 

From Wells to Bridgwater, and from Crofs to the fame 
town, they are, comparatively fpeaking, as fmooth as a 
gravel-walk. This may, in a great meafure, be attributed 
to the great attention paid to the breaking of the ftones, 
which is done by men with fmall Hedges in a fitting pofture ; 
and the ftones are reduced to the fize of a pigeon’s egg, at 
an expence of fix-pence per ton weight. 

CANALS. 

An aft was obtained, laft feflions of parliament, for cut- 
ting a navigable canal through the Eaftern part of this dif- 
trift, and the fame is now in execution. It commences at 
the collieries near Mendip, and, palling through the town 
of Frome, divides itfelf into two branches, one joining the 
Kennet and Avon Canal near Bradford, and the other ex- 
tending itfelf through Wincanton to the borders of Dor- 
fctlhire. 

MANUFACTURES. 

A confidcrable clothing manufafture has been lately efta- 
blilhed, by fome gentlemen of Wiltlhire, at Chard; and 

round 
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round Ilminfter, Chard, Crewkerne, Martock, Yeovil, See. 
there are confiderable manufactures of narrow cloth, from 
four to feven fhillings per yard ; the quality of which, both 
for appearance and duration, is not furpaffed in the king- 
dom. In thefe, great numbers of men, women, and chil- 
dren, are employed ; but the country being very populous, 
there is no want of hands in agriculture. 

There are alfo many manufactures of coarfe linen, fuch 
as dowlas, tick, &c. alfo of gloves, girt-web, Sec. all of 
which give animation, wealth, and comfort, to the inhabi- 
tants of this rich and delightful region. 



SOUTH- 
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SOUTH-WEST DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 

'’T'TIIS divifion of the county has nearly an equal portion 
of rough mountainous hills, and rich fertile Hopes 
and plains. 

The climate, particularly of that part which is called the 
Vale of Taunton-Dean , is peculiarly mild and ferene; and 
the foil highly fertile and productive. The eye is agreeably 
relieved by a judicious mixture of arable and pafture; and 
if it be contrafted with fome parts of the Northern Diftrict, 
it may emphatically be called the Land o Canaan. 

There are, however, certain parts North-Weft of the 
faid vale which are mountainous, and fubjeCt to that mu- 
tability of weather, and moifture of air, generally found on 
elevated fituations. 

Quantock, Brandon, and Dunkry-Hills, may be noted 
for their wild and rugged fcenery ; and the part which is 
called Dun/try- Beacon , is the highelt land in the whole 
county. 

This diftrict may be fubdivided into two lefler diftriCIs, 
including, iji. the parilhes of Taunton, Wilton, Trull, Pit- 
minfter, Bilhop’s-Hull, Bradford, Buckland, Ninehead, Wel- 
lington, 
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lington, Sampford, Hill-Farrence, Oake, Norton, Cheddon, 
Staplegrovc, Thurloxton, North-Petherton, Monkton, 
Kingfton, Cothelfton, Bilhop’s-Lidiard, Heathfteld, Halfe, 
Afttpriors, Fitzhcad, Milverton, Langford- Budville, Thorne, 
Bathialton, and Runnington. 

Thefe pariflies comprehend what is generally called the 
Vale of Taunton-Dean , 

SOIL. 

The foil is a rich loam, interfperfed in fome places with 
clay, as part of Bradfield, Buckland, North fide of Wel- 
lington, part of Sampford, Hill-Farrence, Ninehead, Oake, 
and Heathfield ; and in other parts with fund, or a lighter 
mould; as Kingfton, Bifttop’s-Lidiard, Halfe, Fitzhead, 
Milverton, Langford, Thorne, and Runnington. 

Thefe hundreds, together with that of North-Curry, are 
principally held under the churches of Winchefter and Wells, 
and the lands are chiefly pofleffed by fmall proprietors. 

The fecond diviiion of this diftricl includes the pariflies 
of Combflory, Bagborough, Stowey, Stoke-Courcy, Crow- 
combe, Stogumber, Williton, Watchet, Dunfter, Minehead, 
Porlock, Timberfcombe, Cutcomb, Withypool, Winsford, 
Dulverton, Wivelifcomb, &c. &c. together with the foreft 
of Exmoor. 

The foil of fome part of this diftridt is but little inferior 
to that of the former; but the hills and forefts are for the 
moft part left in a ftate of nature. The corn land is in ge- 
neral good ; and the watered meadows in the pariflies of 
Crowcombe, Stogumber, Monkfilver, Ncttlecomb, Dinni- 
ford, Dunfter, Dulverton, &c. are as good as any in the 
county. If we appreciate land by its capacity to keep flock 
throughout the year, watered meadows are invaluable; and 
it is to be hoped, that the different reports, which will no 

doubt; 
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doubt be fent to the Board of their importance, will induce 
a general application of water, wherever it be of good qua- 
lity, and there is a polTibility of conveying it. A great part 
of thefe watered lands lie on deep declivities ; and as the 
water pafles quickly over them, and never lies rtagnant, not 
a rufh can be feen ; this is not always the cafe in low water 
meadow's, which for want of proper draining are much in- 
commoded by them. Meadows which lie in a low fituation 
and nearly on a level, fhould be thrown up into convex 
beds about thirty or forty feet wide, along the ridges of 
which the water fhould be conveyed, flowing regularly at 
the different outlets, and having a free paflage in the trenches 
lying between the beds. 

The expence of doing this feldom exceeds fix or feven 
pounds per acre, and the benefit is frequently twenty or 
thirty (hillings per acre per annum. 

Excepting thofe infiances where water pafles through a 
town, or after fudden floods carries with it rich particles of 
vegetative matter, the lands receiving it near the fpring-head, 
are fuppofed to be the moft benefited ; and the quicker if 
is made to pafs over the land, and the greater the impetus 
given by a large quantity thrown at once, the quicker and 
more powerful are the effects. 

The firft watering commences in November, and is con- 
tinued with regular intermiflion from that time till February. 
Thefe meadows are frequently, in this temperate climate, fit 
to receive ewes and lambs, as early as Candlemas; and a 
conftant and regular fucceilion of food from that time to the 
beginning of May, enables the farmer to view his flock with 
the utmofi complacency, and to look with pity on his neigh- 
bours, defiitute of fuch a rcfource in thefe trying months. 

At the beginning of May, the land is undocked and again 
watered ; after fix or feven weeks they mow from thirty cwt. 
to forty cwt. per acre. EJlimate 
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Ejlhnate of the value of fucb Land. 

I • L 

Spring-feed from Candlemas to May-day — I 5 o 
Thirty-five cvvt. of hay pei'acre, at 30s. per ton 212 6 

After-grafs to November 1 1 o 

418 6 

Confideririg it as connected with a fliecp and corn farm, 
all eftimates mull be below its real value ; for it is well 
known, that, according to the probable plenty or fcarcity of 
food in the months of February, March, and April, does a 
fanner apportion his ftock for the whole year. Should tur- 
nips fail, his only refource is the hay-mow; his ewes fuffer, 
his lambs become hunted and of little value. His meadow- 
ground devoted to the fcythe is fpring fed, whereby he fuf-' 
fcrs a diminution of ten hundred of hay per acre. Thefe 
are but a few of the many evils attendant on a deficiency of 
food in the months before- mentioned, and mud raife the 
importance of water-meadow in the eyes of all difcerning 
hufbandmen ; befides, thefe lands require no dreffing, but 
will preferve an undiminifhed vegetation from year to year, 
and will enable the farmer, by means of the (heepfold, to 
enrich his other lands without injury to thefe.* 


* On the demefne of J. F. LuttrELL, efq; of Dunfter-Caftle, a 
large trad! of land, in a convertible courfe of tillage, is manured with 
water. The ufual rotation of crops is, ift. Wheat on the ley; 2d. 
Turnips; 3d. Barley and artificial grades. 

It is then differed to remain in pafture two years, and during that 
time it is, at Hated intervals, regularly flooded by a dream defeending 
from the adjacent hills. 

The courfe is then renewed, and this has been the confiant practice 
for many years. 

The produce has been in general very confiderable, viz. of wheat 
forty or fifty bulhels, and of barley fifty and fixty bulhels per acre. 

As 
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As the different modes of irrigation have been long be- 
fore the public in a trcatife publilhed by Mr. Boswell, of 
Piddletown in Dorfetlhire, and by other writers in different 
parts of the kingdom, I fhall not further enlarge upon this 
fubjed, than merely to caution the farmer, unexperienced 
in this branch of improvement, not to feed with Jheep in 
the autumn ; for, though it may be done with the utmoft 
fafety in the fpring, it is frequently fatal in the autumnal 
months. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STATE OF PROPERTY. 

r ¥' , HE major part of the five hundreds of Taunton- Dean, 
confiffs of cufiomary lands of inheritance, held under 
the Lord Bifhop of Winchefter, paying an annual rent. 
Thefe cufiomary lands pafs by furrender, paying to the lord 
fines and heriots on alienations. There are alfo many An- 
gular cufioms within the manor, difficult to be underftood 
even by the tenants themfelves. The defcent is called that 
of Borough- Englljh , with fome variations. The wife is heir 
to her hulband; and it is no uncommon thing for a w'idow, 
on the death of her hulband, having children by him, to 
marry again, and carry her eftate into her fecond family, to 
the difinheritance of her firft. 

If the fines, heriots, and other incidental incomes within 
the manor, were commuted with the lord, for an increafe 
of the annual high rents ; the lands enfranchifed by act of 
parliament, and to pafs in defcent as other lands of inherit- 
ance by common law ; the income to the biffioprick would 
be more certain, and the prefent inconveniencies avoided. 
In courfe of time, the proprietors would enlarge their pof- 
feffions, and the manor would be brought into farms of 
fufficient extent for the employment of a team, which is 
not the cafe at prefent. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MODE OF OCCUPATION. 

n^HE farms in this dtvifion are rather lefs than in the 
-* laft, but the hulbandry is much the fame, only there 
is more land in tillage. The mountainous lands are uncul- 
tivated, and are depaftured with fheep and young bullocks. 

In the vicinity of thefe uncultivated hills, viz. at Bick- 
noller, Elworthy, Brompton-Rolph, and Old-Cleeve, oats 
are the principal corn crop ; barley and wheat are grown but 
on a fmall feale. 

The rotation of crops varies from that of Taunton-Dean. 

Here wheat is generally fown on the ley, and none but very 
fliff land is fallowed. Turnips are much cultivated, but 
they are very lavifh in the confumption, giving too large a 
fpace of ground to the iheep at a time, making thereby 
great wafie. 

The dry uplands are devoted to tillage, and the rich low- 
lands to grazing or dairy. On the former, wheat, beans, 
peafe, and vetches, are the principal crops ; and thofe lands > 
which are capable of improvement by watering, (of which 
there is a confiderable proportion) are fo managed as to pro- 
duce excellent fpring-feed for ewes and lambs, together with 
abundant crops both of hay and after-grafs ; but* the water 
being frequently fcarce, the water-courfes are frequently a 
fource of litigation. 

There are very few efiates entirely in pafture. Every 
little farmer is fond of the plough; but in mod of thefe 
fmall farms, where there is not fufficient employment for a 
team, the occupier’s fituation is not better than that of a 
day-labourer. 

Much 
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Much of the arable land will fpontaneoufly produce a 
variety of excellent forts of grafs, and (hortly become good 
pafture, if laid down in an hufbandlike manner. The arti- 
ficial grades here fown are, broad and white clover, trefoil, 
and ray-grafs, called here evergrafs. Many farmers think 
the latter impoverifhes the foil ; but they fubftitute no other 
perennial in its ftead. 


LEASES. 

By the cuftom of the manor of Taunton-Dean, the te- 
nant is not, without a licence from the lord, to let his cuf- 
tomary lands for more than a year and a day; but to en- 
courage good hulbandry, it has been ufual of late years to 
grant rack-rent leafes for feven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years. 

The tenant covenants with the landlord, not to fow rape, 
hemp, or flax; thefe crops being confidered as great ex- 
haufters, making no return in manure. It has alfo been 
common to allow the tenant church and poor-rates ; but it 
is to be doubted whether the poor are in this cafe better 
provided for, although the rates for their maintenance in- 
creafe; for the occupiers, when no ways interefted, are apt 
to be remifs in looking into the poor’s concerns. 

Of late years, this burthen has been thrown on the te- 
nant, by way of raifing his rent. 

At the commencement of the term, it is ufual for the 
landlord to put the premifes in compleat repair; after that, 
the tenant finds reed, fpars, and carriage of materials, during 
the term; and the landlord, timber, ftones, and lime. The 
handicraftfmen are paid between them. 

In this way, the landlord and tenant being mutually in- 
terefted, the expence of repairs is lcflened, and the build- 
ings are kept in better order. 

The 
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The tenant alfo covenants to take care of ftapling and 
timber trees, and to carry one hundred and twenty horfe- 
feams (about twelve cart-loads) of dung, or fifteen hogf- 
heads of lime, or a proportion of both mixed with earth, 
on every acre of land converted to arable, and to take but 
three crops of com before the fame quantity be renewed. 
He alfo covenants never to fow two crops of wheat in fuc- 
ceflion, nor to convert to tillage any maiden or old pafture 
without leave, under the penalty of five pounds an acre per 
annum for the remainder of the term. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

r l ' , HE ploughs, drags, harrows, rollers, waggons, and 
-*■ carts now ufed, are much the fame as they have been 
for fixty years part. Of late, indeed, the double-furrow 
plough has been introduced, and feems to gain ground; 
all who have tried it acknowledge its fuperiority for light 
foils, and for ploughing the barley or turnip land. 
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CHAPTER V. 

INCLOSING, &c. 


FENCES. 

rpHE beech hedges, around Dulverton, D under, & c. are 
not only beautiful to the eye, and an excellent fence 
and flicker, but are a fource of annual profit to the propri- 
etors. 

The banks on which they are planted are fix or feven feet 
high, and between four and five feet wide at the top; the 
mouldering of the Tides is frequently prevented by a dry 
ftone wall, four feet high. There is no ditch; and the 
hedge confifts of three rows of beech, planted on the top 
of the bank, at about one foot diftance. Their growth is 
very rapid, and they feem to defy the deftru£tive qualities of 
the fea-breeze, fo fatal to the white-thorn and mod other 
plants; when at maturity, the middle row is cut to the 
ground, and the outfide rows plafhed. The quantity of 
fuel fupplied by thefe hedges is very confiderable; and the 
only objection that can be made to them is, that the earth 
ufed in the conftruction of the banks is fo confiderable a 
quantity, that a large portion of the field is robbed of its 
vegetable matter, and rendered for fome years unproductive. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ARABLE LAND. 

^T'HE common fields in this diflrict are fo few, and the 
uninclofed walks (a portion of Blackdown and Pick- 
eridge-hill excepted) fo infignificant, that little improvement 
can be made in that way. There are a few low common 
meadows, where frequently the hay crop (provincially, the 
tonfure ) belongs to one man, and the after-grafs to another, 
by which means fuch lands are totally neglected, being nei- 
ther drained nor manured. 

The wafte lands, on that part of Blackdown which lies 
within this county, are fuppofed to exceed a thoufand acres; 
they are fo fituated on the declivity of the hill) that floats 
might eafily be made to convey the water, ifluing from the 
fprings, over the land; 

And if the water fhould not be found to fertilize, it would 
not be difficult or expenfive to convert thefe floats into 
drains, and thereby render the ground more dry and healthy. 

The occupiers of efiates contiguous to thefe hills flock 
them with young cattle in the fummer months, but the 
diftant tenants reap little or no benefit. 

On fome of their land they have fallows, and wheat al- 
ternately, manuring with lime. 

A mixture of the earth of the headlands with lime and 
rotten dung, is the general manure for the ploughed lands, 
and foapers’ allies and rotten dung alone for the pafture. 

The method commonly adopted for mixing the earth, 
lime, and dung together, is, to carry the dung and fpread it 
on the headlands, or on heaps of earth collected on different 
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parts of the field, and then put the unflaked lime on the 
dung, covering it up with earth till it is flaked, and fit for 
mixing; but as the lime is by this method diflolved upon 
the dung, the richell part of the manure is confumed by the 
lime, or carried off in vapour. 

Drilling has been tried in this part of the county, parti- 
cularly by two farmers of Halfe, and by Mr. Anderdon of 
Henlade. On light poor foils, it has been found to anfwer, 
but in rich ftrong loams, the corn has proved too rank. 

Mr. Anderdon has drilled all his corn for twenty years 
paft. At firft he formed an experimental field of four acres, 
divided into feveral equal parts, where he tried drilling va- 
rious crops, in comparifon with fowing them broadcaft, and 
finding his drilled and horfehoed crops of beans, wheat, 
peafe, turnips, &c. fufficiently encouraging to proceed to 
acres, he has continued the practice ever fince; by which 
means he has certainly improved his land, and eradicated 
weeds. 

He at firft ufed Willey’s drill plough for fowing double 
rows, which is to be feen in the repofitory of the Society of 
Arts in London. 

With this, he drilled two rows, about a foot afunder, on 
five-feet ridges, leaving intervals of four feet for horfe-hoeing. 
Since, he has drilled Angle rows on ridges of three feet, by 
which means he keeps his ground cleaner, and has a pro- 
• duee equally good with the double rows. Of wheat, he 
generally reaps from fifteen to twenty-four bufhels per acre, 
which is about the average, of the wheat crops of his parilh 
fown in the broadcaft way. 

In the year 1791 he reaped from one field twenty-nine 
buftiels per acre. The field was drilled in Angle rows, three 
feet afunder; this may be called the Tullean method of 
drilling, and was pra&ifed many years ago by that enlight- 
ened 
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cned agriculturiff Jethro Tull. The prevailing method 
of the prefent day is, to drill at intervals of fix, nine, or 
twelve inches. Though the practice of drilling corn has 
been highly extolled by fome, and aftonilhing inftances of 
produce recorded, yet the writer of this report cannot find 
that it gains ground in the county of Somerfet. If the ad- 
vantages refulting from the practice were fo great as they 
are reprefented, furely the common farmers would adopt it. 
The faving of feed would alone be a fufficient inducement, 
and in a national point of view would be worthy the atten- 
tion and encouragement of the legiilature. Experience , that 
belt guide in all agricultural purfuits, has (hewn that there 
are fubftantial objections to the practice, and they may be 
comprifed under the following heads : 

iff. The difficulty in getting compleat drilling and hoe- 
ing machines, and labourers fkilful enough to conduit the 
procefs. 

2d. The danger of having too thin a crop, whereby it is 
rendered more fubjeil to rult, blight, mildew, and the effect 
of wind, than thick broadcaft crops. 

3d. Ranknefs in the (traw, fubjeiting it to drop before 
the grain is perfected. 

4th. Latenefs, and irregularity in ripening. 

Let us now date the advantages : 

iff. Saving of feed. 

2d. Strength and vigour communicated to the land by 
well-timed hoeings. 

3d. Deftruition of weeds. 

How far thefe advantages counterbalance the difadvan- 
tages, I (hall not take upon me to determine. I can only 
fay, that my trials (and they have been repeatedly made on 
a large fcale) have been uniformly unfortunate. In dry fea- 
(on$, the drilled com, particularly barley, has been not only 
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late, but uneven ripe, and this is an infurmountable obdacld 
to the fale of it for the purpofes of malting; and in wet 
feafons the growth of the draw lias been fo encouraged by 
the hoeing, that it has dropped before harved, and the grain 
has been but of little value. Lad year I divided a ten-acre 
piece, and drilled part with white Poland oats, in equididant 
rows of one foot, after the rate of one bufhel and a half, 
and fome part after the rate of two bufhels and a half per 
acre. 

This was done the beginning of April; three weeks after 
I fowed broatlcajl the remainder of the field, with the fame 
fort of feed, after the rate of fix bufhels per acre. Though 
fown lad, the broadcajl was ripe a fortnight before the drilled. 
The grain was of better quality, regularly ripe, and the pro- 
duce ten bufhels per acre more. The drilled crop, fmvn 
thick , was better than the other. Were I to renew my 
practice of drilling, I would (particularly in fpring crops) 
depofit nearly double the quantity of feed recommended by 
the advocates for drilling, and at lead a month before the 
ufual time of fowing broadcad. 

For beans, peafe, vetches, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and 
all grofs-growing plants and roots, drilling cannot have a 
more warm advocate than myfelf; and with refpeT to wheat 
crops on light fandy foils that are fubjedt to weeds, the ope- 
ration of hoeing, which neccflarily follows that of drilling, 
may frequently be of effential fervice not only to the wheat 
crop, but to the fucceeding ones ; but with refpedt to corn 
in general, and particularly barley and oats, I mud for the 
prefent demur, at lead, till I have feen better proofs in fa- 
vour of the drill fyflem. Perhaps, indeed, the ill fuccefs 
which I have expci fenced, and particularly the late ripening 
already mentioned, might have keen owing, in fome mea- 
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fure, to the fyftem of faving feed being carried to too great 
an excefs.* 

I cannot 


* After giving every tribute of merit to the author of this Survey, 
■which Mr. Anderdon thinks he richly deferves, Mr. A. feels him- 
felf, in fome meafiire, called upon to fay fotnething to the objedlions 
ftated againft the p-aflice of drilling, which carry with them very 
great plaufibility. And, indeed, the firft objection mult be totally 
admitted, in all its force. 

To the fecond, he anfwers, His wheat crops, though not always 
free from fuch complaints, (when general) have been lefs fubjedl to 
ruft, blight, and mildew, than broadcaft crops; and never more fub» 
jecl than thefe to the ill effects of wind. . But frequently, when the 
wind has blown the Handing corn,fo as to bend it on one fide, an8 the 
weight of the ears has kept it' in that pofition, no injury has enfued, 
the corn has flood very well, and fo as to be eafily reaped. , 

To the third objedlion, he admits, that the ftraw is ranker, but 
Hands ftiff, and is not more fubjedl to fall than the broadcaft ; gene- 
rally, not fo fubjedl. 

Thefe advantages attending his drilled and horfe-hoed crops, Mr. 
A. imputes to the effedls of his making ftone-lime a principal ingre- 
dient in his compoft-heaps. 

To the fourth objedlion. He puts in his wheat crops in ’good fea* 
fon, and has never failed of reaping them by the middle of Auguft. 
But, in very expofed fituations, he thinks this objedlion may be fatal, 
though he has never found it fo in the vale of Taunton. As a proof 
of his harvefting his drilled wheat in good order, as well as in good 
feafon, his bailiff alfures him, he has not reaped a bulhel of gjrown- 
wheat in the courfe of thirteen years pad. 

As a demonftration of the fair chances of drilled crops, he has 
threfhed one field of drilled and horfe-hoed wheat of laft harveft (not 
the heft) which grew on hilly ground. It is a field of three acres, and 
produced fixty-three bulhels and one peck. It was reaped July the 
30th, (1794) and there cannot be a finer fample of wheat for feed, or 
for the miller. This crop was fecond wheat. 

Mr. Anderdon drilled a field of oats, without horfe-hoeing, in 
equidiftant rows, except one part fown broadcaft, by its fide, for an 
experimental trial. It was a light bad fort of oat, the Tartarian, but 
both very good crops. No one, by the eye, could diftinguilh which 
tvas bell. On cutting and tbrelhing a perch of each fort, adjoining 
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I cannot difmifs this fubjeft without paying a juft tribute 
of approbation to that ingenious mechanic and enlightened 
agriculturift, the Rev. J. Cooke, whofc drill -machine, and 
horfe-hoe are well adapted to the purpofes for which they 
are defigned. Though we cannot accord on the fubject of 
the drill-hufhandry, I muft give my unqualified afient to his 
general principles refpecting the preparation of land for 
arable crops ; and 1 verily think, that his inftruments called 
the fatfflcr , and fcarifier, are the beft contrivances I ever 
beheld, for the pulverization of the foil, and the deftruction 
of weeds. 

The ufual feed-time for wheat is November, but it is 
frequently fown after turnips, fo late as January or February, 
notwithftanding which, the crop is ripe and harvefted, in a 
favourable feafon, by the middle of Auguft. Coloured 
peafe are planted about Candlemas, white peafe are planted 
at Lady -day, horfe-beans from Candlemas to Lady-day ; 
oats are fown in March, barley in April and the beginning 
of May ; peafe are harvefted rather before wheat, barley at 
the end of Auguft, oats and beans in September. 

Of wheat they generally fow two bufhels, peafe four 
bulhels, beans five bufhels, planted by women with dibbles 
or fetting-fticks promifeuoufiy all over the land, and the 
crop is feldom weeded; oats five bufhels, barley three bufhels 
and a half per acre. 

Of late a few farmers have drilled their beans in rows 
twenty inches afunder, horfe-hoeing them; others thirteen 
or fourteen inches afunder, hand-hoeing the alley, at the 


to each other, in the beft part of the field, the broadcaft produced at 
the rate of fixty bufhels an acre, the drilled at the rate of feventy-two 
bufhels, yielding a fuperiority of twelve bufhels per acre in favour of 
that drilled. K.P.A. 
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expence of four fhillings per acre ; in both thefe ways, they 
have depofited nearly the fame quantity of feed as in the 
promiibuous planting, efpecially in the clofer rows. 

The produce has been uniformly fuperior to thofe planted 
in the old method, and the land kept cleaner for enfuing crops. 

Rotation of crops on the clayey loam. 
i If. Fallow manured with ten cart-loads of dung, and 
fixty or eighty bufhels of lime per acre, mixed with the earth 
of the head-lands. 

2d. Wheat 5th. Clover 

3d. Beans 6th. Clover 

4th. Barley 7th. Wheat. 

The grub has of late years fo attacked the wheat fown 
on the clover lays, that this practice is in fome meafure dif- 
continued. 

In the foregoing rotation, the crops arc good ; feldom lefs 
than twenty- five or thirty bufhels of wheat, and the fame 
quantity of beans. The beans are planted promifeuoufly, 
after the rate of five bufhels of feed to an acre; and after 
beans they fometimes fow the winter vetch ; feed it twice in 
the fpring, and prepare the land for wheat. 

In no county are the farmers more attentive to the mode 
of fowing wheat, or laying up their lands in fuch form as 
to fecure them from injury by winter rains; and the quality 
of the grain is fuch, as to induce the farmers of Suflex, 
Hants, and Berks, to purchafe it for feed at Weyhill fair at 
a great price; feldom lefs than ten fhillings and lix-pence 
per bufhel. , 

An implement called a mattock is much ufed here, and 
is peculiar, I believe, to the Weft pf England; it is of great 
fervice in fowing wheat and peafe on clay lands ; the ridges 
confift of fix furrows, with a furrow left unploughed be- 
tween each ridge, which is called a comb. The labourers 
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with a mattock chop the furrows abroad, and bring part of 
the earth againft the comb ; the feed is then fown and har- 
rowed with two horfes abreaft, each horfe going on the 
comb; they then (with a plough called a combing plough) 
divide it; the plough being conllru&ed to throw one half 
of it as a furrow to the right, and the other to the left; 
the labourers then go over the ridges a fecond time with 
their mattocks, and ftrike thofe furrows towards the middle 
of the ridges, which effectually covers what grain the har- 
rows may have left uncovered, and leaves the ridges in the 
fhape of a neat alparagus bed. 

This method is very well calculated for clayey and wet 
lands, where it would be dangerous for the cattle to trample 
on the ground. 

An acre a day is the ufual quantity ploughed. 

On light loam, the following rotation is pra'tifed. 

i ft. Wheat. 2d. Peafe. 3d. Barley. 4th. Winter- 
V etches, which produce a good feed by the latter end of 
March or beginning of April, and are fed a fecond time at 
the latter end of May; the land is then ploughed once, and 
fown with turnips, which are hoed and confumcd before 
Chriltmas ; and 5th. Wheat again. 

A better fyftem is adopted by fome, viz. fubftituting bar- 
ley as the fifth crop, on which clover is fown. The clover 
is well manured the enfuing winter, fpring-fed, and cut in 
the autumn for feed ; after which wheat is fown on one 
ploughing as the feventh crop. 

In the parifh of Bifhop’s-Lidiard they frequently plough 
their wheat-ftubble foon after harveft, give it a good dreffing 
of rotten-dung, and let it lie in ridges during the winter. 
In the months of February and March they fow carrots, 
which are fit to be dug up the latter end of July; they then 
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fow turnips or plant cabbages, and after tliefe fow barley 
and gi a Is feeds. On rich fandy loam this hulbandry can- 
not be too much extolled. 

It is not the genera) practice within thefe hundreds to 
give the arable land a compleat fallow. They more fre- 
quently introduce v.hat they call a pin fallaw, which |s 
ploughing after vetches, clover, or beans, two or three times, 
to prepare for a fuccecding crop of wheat. In this way 
they put on a good drelnng of rotten dung before the laft 
ploughing.* 


RHUBARB, 

At Williton near Watchet, the T urkey rhubarb has been 
cultivated, and brought to great perfection by Mr. Ball, 
furgon, of that place. His management of this root having 
been particularly defcribed in the annual publication of the 
Society of Arts, &c. I (hall not notice it here, and (hall only 
add, that equal attention and fuccefs have attended the ex- 
ertions of James Bernard, efq; of Crowcombc, in the 
fame article, though in a different climate and foil. 

Mr. Bernand has alfo lately introduced to this country 
fome farmers from Norfolk, whofe example, it is to be 
hoped, will excite in the neighbouring renters a difpofition 
to clean and meliorate their land, by turnips and other im- 
proving crops. 


* The general mode of carrying the harvefi crops in this part of 
the country is a (hiking objedt to a farmer from a different part of 
the kingdom — it is on horfes’ backs. The face of the country is in- 
deed fo generally Keep as to render this cuftoin not furprifing to a 
fpediator — even manure is conveyed to the land by fingle horfes, in a 
dung-pot fixed on each fide of a pack-faddle. In carrying com, a 
large wooden crook on each fide of the faddle is laden with the (heaves, 
and when difeharged in the barn, or at the mow, the horfe is ridden 
away to be reladen, and in this way greater expedition is made than 
py waggons, or any other mode of conveyance. U. C. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ORCHARDS. 

T> EFORE I quit this rich and delightful vale, I muft not 
pafs by unnoticed, their orchards, from which cider is 
made in the higheft perfection. There are many gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Taunton who fell their belt cider 
for five or fix pounds per hoglhcad; and it is fuppofed that 
they poflefs an art, peculiar to themfelves, of conducting the 
fermentation, and thereby preferving a rich and delicious 
flavour.* The belt fruit delights in a ftrong clayey foil, and 

it 


* In part of this county, the art of making fweet rich cider, which 
fells from three to five or fix guineas per hogffiead, is reduced to a 
fyflem j and there are fome perfons who, oh being furniffied with a 
fufficient quantity of apples, undertake to make and carry it through 
the whole procefs at the price of fifteen ftillings a hogffiead. But the 
method of doing this they endeavour to keep a profound fecret. The 
writer of this note, who is in pofleffion of this method, and has prac- , 
tifed it fuccefsfully for his private ufe, defirous that all makers of cider, 
who think it worth their attention, may profit by it, takes this op- 
portunity of making it more generally known: 

PROCESS. 

The apples being ripe, but not rotten, and all of the fame fort, that 
the fermentation may be more uniform, grind and prefs them mode- 
rately, but by no means cloftly. Pour the liquor into a tub to kive, 
and when the brown head (which will rife on it fooner or later as the 
weather is more warm or cold) begins to crack, and the white froth 
appears in the cracks level with the furface of the head, it muft be 
drawn off in order for tunning into your veflel. At this time a great 
deal of feculence is thrown to the top, as well as depofited at the 
bottom, and if the liquor is continued longer in the tub, the head will 
fink, the bottom rife, and a ftrong fermentation take place, which it 
will be difficult to fubdue, and which carries away the fweets. Pro- 
ceeding 
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it is common to mix a certain quantity of bitter apples, 
which add much to its quality for keeping; but unlefs great 
attention be obferved in making, the labour is in vain ; for 
cider requires much greater nicety of management than 
malt liquors. The apples are fuffered to fall off the trees, 
or when thoroughly ripe, are picked with great care.* They 
are then put in heaps to ferment, and remain in that ftate 
for three or four weeks ; after they are ground, and the li- 
quor is expreifed, it is fuffered to remain in tubs, from thirty 
to forty hours, when a feum, or froth, will rife on the top ; 
this they narrowly watch, and when it breaks, they rack for 
the firft time into veflels ; after which, unremitting attention 


cecding in your operation, tun into a hogfhead vefTel three pail-fulls or 
about fifteen gallons of this cider. This done, burn in the vefTel a 
flrong match made with nearly a quarter of a pound of ftone brim- 
llone, flopping the bung as clofe as poflible, that none of the fume 
may el'cape. When the match is quite burnt out, open the bung, and 
immediately pour in four ounces of fweet fpirit of nitre. Put in the 
bung tight again, and roll the veffel ftrongly for near half an hour, by 
which time the fmoke of the match will be deftroyed and taken up by 
the liquor. Then fet the vefTel in its place, fill it to within a finger’s 
breadth of the top, but no higher, and let it fland till the month of 
February. In this month it will be coming fine, and mull be watched 
attentively, and examined frequently by a peg in the barrel. When 
perfectly fine, it mull be immediately drawn off and tunned into the 
lame veffel, after waihing out the lee, burning alfo at this racking a 
fmaller brimflone match. It is directed to be drawn off immediately 
when quite fine, becaufe a very few flours produce an amazing altera- 
tion. It becomes turbid and foul, the fecond fermentation is com- 
menced, the fweets fly off, and all the preceding trouble is rendered 
of no effect. R. P. 

* I would here particularly caution all farmers poffeffmg orchards, 
not to fall in with the ufual cuftom of beating down the apples with 
flicks. 

Early in the autumn the buds for the fucceeding year are formed, 
and being tender, are foon deftroyed. To this violent attack on the 
branches may, in a great degree, be attributed the fuppofed incapacity 
«f trees to bear fruit two fuccefhve years. 
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is neceftary to prevent excejjive fermentation , by early and fre- 
quent rackings. 

Where the natural foil is not good of itfelf, fuch manure 
fhould be mixed with it as be ft fuits its temper. 

If the foil be a cold heavy clay, horfe-dung, coal, and 
paper’s afltes, will bring it to a due temperament. 

If it be light and hollow, marl, or mud from ponds and 
rivers, highway dirt mixed with lime, cow dung, &c. will 
mellow and inrich it; and if the fpade be occaftonally em- 
ployed to dig around, without wounding the roots, a fruit 
rree may be made to bear more abundantly, and to produce 
richer fruit. 

Improvement of the heads is alfo of as much confequence 
as of the roots ; and this fhould be particularly attended to 
in the early growth of apple trees. This is reckoned a very 
material part of tree hufbanding, for according as the head 
of the tree is firft trained, fo it will grow in a form more or 
Jefs regular. Even in old orchards, judicious pruning has 
frequently made unfruitful trees bear in great abundance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WOODS, &c. 

* I 'HIS divifion does not abound with oak, but elm grows 
in hedges, and if their heads are not unfairly lopt, get 
to a lize fufficiently large for the keels of fhips of war. For 
the moll: part they grow from the inchors or fuckers of the 
neighbouring trees; probably fome from feed. Few are 
planted from nurferies, nor is there often any occafion for 
it, elm being the fpontaneous production of the country. 

Their heads or fide- branches are feldom mutilated, it 
being underlfood that the Hem fwells in proportion to the 
fap that is drawn from the root to the head. 

There arc many coppices (chiefly of oak underwood) or» 
the declivity of Quantock and other hills, but they are 
under no fyftem of management. Their value, at prefent, 
of twenty years growth, is from four to ten pounds per acre. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WASTES. 

/ 

I N an Agricultural Survey of the county of Somerfet, it 
will naturally be expected that particular notice fhould 
be taken of the foreft of Exmoor; its vaft extent, and ca- 
pability of improvement, render it an object well worthy of 
attention. 

This foreft extends from North to South about eight 
miles, and from Eaft to Weft ten or twelve; containing, 
according to an accurate furvey lately made, about nineteen 
thoufand nine hundred acres. Nearly at the centre of this 
large trail of land is an eftate called Simon/bat h, inclofed, 
and confiding of about two hundred acres, with a dwelling- 
houfc, licenfed and frequented as an inn ; and all offices be- 
longing to it convenient for the management of the farm, 
and tranfacling the concerns of the foreft. Here the 
forefter has an annual fale for the fmall horfes that are bred 
on the furrounding hills ; and here alfo, during the month 
of May, he meets the farmers from all the country round, 
who enter in his books the number of fheep which are de- 
paftured with him, at the rate of five-pence per head. The 
fmall horfes (in the whole upwards of four hundred) are 
not taken into better keeping, nor to more flickered grounds, 
during the fevereft winter. When the fnow covers the 
foreft to the depth of many feet, thefe hardy animals are 
feen in droves, traverfing the little vallies and fheltered parts, 
gathering their fcanty fare from the banks of rivulets and 
warm fprings; but the fheep are almoft all driven off for the 
winter, in the months of November, December, and Janu- 
ary, according as the feafon is more or lefs fevere. 

The 
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The river Bari runs adjoining to this eftate, but refigns 
its name on being joined by a fmall dream, about two miles 
to the Ead, called the Ex. This dream takes its rife in a 
low fwampy fpot of ground, about two miles North- Ead of 
Simon (hath, and runs to the other end of the fored ; be- 
comes, when joined by the Bari, a very confiderable river, 
and in its paffage to Exmouth, pafles by Bampton, Tiverton, 
and Exeter, to which, and Exmouth, it feems to give name, 
as well as to this extcnfive fored. 

Into thefe rivers, Bari and Ex, a number of fmall rivulets 
from every direction are condantly pouring their dreams; 
and, (hould ever a general inclofure be attempted, offer an 
opportunity of watering fome hundreds of acres. The 
water in thefe rivulets feems of the pured kind; it is not 
impregnated with any noxious mineral, and the foil, beyond 
any doubt, is favourable to vegetation. 

On the fummits ef the hills, and efpecially on the Wed 
and North, are fwamps of many acres extent. They are 
cut up as turf, at the rate of eight-pence or twelve-pence 
per thopfand, paid to the tenant of the fored, and would be 
an inexhaufiible dock of fuel to any inhabitants fettling on 
the better part, as well as of black peat for burning lime, 
working iron, fmelting ore, or any manufacture where fire 
is ufed. 

The roads are in general, as might be expeited in fo large 
a tract of land without inhabitants, very bad, and in fome 
places fcarcely paffable. But the whole abounds with ma- 
terials to make them firm and comfortable, at an eafy rate, 
and few bridges would be neceffary. 

Excepting a few willows and thorns by the fides of the 
rivulets, not a tree or a budi, out of Simonfbath edate, is 
to be feen on the whole fored ; but plantations of mod kinds 
need no more dicker, nor better foil, than is to be met with 

here. 
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here. Oak, firs, beech, and elm, would thrive in all ihd 
parts capable of tillage. And a very large proportion of the 
whole needs but the fpirit, and the fortune, of fome one or 
more of our wealthy gentlemen in England, whofe atten- 
tion, if turned this way, famftioned by the royal proprietor, 
would render the foreft of Exmoor, in a few years, as fair 
a profpedl as the furrounding country ; and not an ufelefs 
and void fpace, as it now is, in the map of the county of 
Somerfct. The term ufelefs, however, may be faid by fome 
to be mifapplied, when the quantity of (beep is mentioned 
that is depaftured on it. From the beft information to be 
had, twenty-two thoufand are fummered here, befides the 
four hundred horfes beforementioned ; but the race is fo 
fmall, and their value fo trifling, that little profit accrues to 
the owner. Veins both of copper and iron have been dis- 
covered, that might be worked to advantage, confidering 
how convenient the fituation is for (hipping off the produce ; 
Porlock, Lymouth, and Combmarten, all fea-ports, not 
being more than nine miles diftant from the centre of the 
foreft. 

From each of thofe places, and alfo from Ilfracombe and 
Barnftable, veflels are every week pafling to Wales (where 
founderies have been long eftablifhed) in ballaJL A large 
vein of lime-ftone-is known to pafs from Eaft to Weft near 
the centre of the foreft, and proper ftone is found for build- 
ing on almoft every part. And to compleat the whole, flate 
of a good quality has been dug up in large quantities not far 
from Simonfbath; and there is every reafon to think it may 
be found in other places. Water is in plenty in every part, 
as beforementioned: and feveral market- towns are within 
a few miles of the foreft. Large tracts of land are well 
adapted for the tillage of flax, which is known to thrive 
bell on old or unvegetated ground, with a ftrong deep foil. 

The 
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The grain which thrives in the adjoining pariflies would, 
no doubt, flourifh here; and a ready fale would be found in 
the neighbouring markets, or by being exported from the 
ports on the Briftol channel. 

The allies, arifing from the weeds and other extraneous 
matter on the furface being burnt, mixed with lime, would 
be a firfi drefling, preparatory to a crop of turnips or com. 

From the produce of the crops would arife manure for 
future tillage ; and what is now a barren wafte, might be 
made worth from five to twenty Ihillings per acre. 

The plan for inclofures and buildings on the foreft, I 
would recommend, is this : Let there be a fmall town or 
village erected near the middle, fuppofe by Simonfbath- 
houfe, which ihould form proper refidences for artificers 
and hufbandmen, to be employed in building farm-houfes, 
and inclofing many a comfortable eftate round them. From 
this centre town, or village, it would be eafy to get a fupply 
of provifions and all other neceflaries, as a butcher, baker, 
ftiopkeeper, &c. might be there fettled. And, till other 
houfes or villages fhould be built, labourers, artificers, and 
workmen, might find lodgings, provifions, &c. in the bor- 
dering pariflies, many of which, at this time, have more la- 
bourers than they can well employ. The method of fencing, 
cultivating, manuring, &c. would vary but little from the 
plan adopted on Mendip hills ; and if profecuted with vigour, 
would tend to leflen the poor’s rates, and would train up a 
rifing generation to care and induftry, inftead of theft and 
idlenefs. 

Befides Exmoor, there are feveral hundred acres of un- 
cultivated land around Dunkry, and on Quantock and 
Brandon hills. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

TTXCEPTING Come peat turf on Blackdown, there is 
fcarcely any fenny land to be met with. On foils any 
ways inclined to a weeping furface, great attention is paid to 
draining, which is done by digging the drains deep, filling 
part of them with clean picked ftones, and covering with 
earth to the depth of fix or eight inches. Where ftones are 
fcarce, (houlder trenching is praSifed, but thefe are liable to 
be filled up with the workings of the mole,f unlefs water 
conftantly runs in them.* On the whole, perhaps open 
drains are preferable to covered on grafs land. 

All tenants are reft rifled in their leafes from paring and 
burning, and the practice is fcarcely known. 


\ The workings of the mole are a very (lender objection to the ufe 
of (houlder trenching; for if the pipe be funk two feet deep in the 
clay, as it always ought to be, it is very rarely (lopped ; but if it ihould 
fo happen, the remedy is eafy without much cod or labour. In point 
of cxpence, it is three-fourths cheaper than (lone draining, the average 
price of the former being three-pence per rope of twenty feet, of the 
latter one (hilling. If the drain be cut eleven inches wide, the (houlder 
left four inches on each fide of the pipe or channel, the inverted turf 
will have a firm bearing of eight parts in eleven; and it mull be very 
rotten indeed, if the remainder three inches ever fall in. Of near a 
hundred acres adjoining each other, thus drained in the lad three years, 
not one pipe has yet been dopped by the working of the mole or 
otherwife, though the lands are (kirted by a large wood ; and woods 
arc very frequently a fecure retreat and nurfery for that animal. R.P. 

* The great (kill of draining land cortfids in cutting o(F the water 
at its fourcc. One deep drain, judicioufly placed, will frequently pre- 
clude the neceflity of any other; in mod indances, fuch a drain fhould 
be near that part of the declivity from which the fprings iflue. This 
depends on the pofition of the clayey fubllratum, and on the height 

of 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I- I V E STOCK. 

f T _, IIK flock of Taunton-Dean is principally neat cattle 
-*■ and flieep ; the former of the North Devon, the latter 
of the Dorfet breed, both excellent of their kind. Many 
graziers prefer the oxen bred in this diflrict to thofe of 
Darnftaple, South-Molton, Torrington, See. and the flieep 
are confidered as equally profitable with the Leicefterlhire 
breed, which have been introduced, but do not gain ground. 

The dairy farmers are accuftomed to take in flieep to 
keep during the winter, viz. from the beginning of October 
and November, to the 5th of April; the ufual prices are, 
for hog flieep five fliillings, and for ewes feven or eight fliil- 
lings per head. The Dorfetlhire flocks are greatly im- 
proved by this cufiom, and the price of keeping is on the 
advance. 

Oxen are principally ufed, and are for the moft part 
worked in yokes ; fome, however, are advocates for working 
fingly in harnefs, and there can be no doubt but oxen may 
be ufed more to advantage this way than the other. The 
fliape of an ox’s breaft is peculiarly ill calculated to bear the 
prefliirc of the bow ; and when worked hard in pairs, they 


of the refervoir from whence the fprings are fed. A judicious furvey 
of the adjacent land, and a liberal ufe of the borer, are necefl'ary pre- 
liminaries to a cheap and cffeiSlual remedy for wet land, and there are 
few men in the kingdom pofieiled of equal Ikill in this department of 
agriculture with Mr. Elkington, of Lancalhire, whofe fame is not 
confined to the county in which he lives, but is known and acknow- 
ledged in many parts of the kingdom. 

u 2 arc 
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are apt to get into a habit of leaning againft each other, by 
which their progreffive motion is much impeded. But o f 
all methods, that which is pra&ifed in Portugal, Flanders, 
fome part of Ireland, and other countries, namely, working 
them by the bead and horn, is, in my opinion, the beft. 

I once faw on the farm of Lord Shannon, near Cork 
in Ireland, three ploughs at work on a flrong foil, drawn 
each by a pair of oxen abreaft, in a manner fimilar to the 
application of horfes in Norfolk. The harnefs confided of 
a long rein of untanned leather, which was fixed to the 
yoke, and then interfered the horns two or three times ; 
after which it pafied from the back of the horn over the 
forehead ; to prevent the bruifing of which, a matting was 
placed of fufficient thicknefs to fccure it from injury. In 
this way the animals pujhed , rather than drew, and with ap- 
parent eafe ploughed an acre a day each without a driver, 
turning at land-end with as much docility as horfes. His 
lordlhip informed me, that two moderate-fized oxen had, 
fome time before, drawn home from the corn-field, (a dif- 
tance of two miles) in a French fkeleton cart, as many 
fheaves of wheat as weighed upwards of three ton, and with 
no apparent extraordinary exertion. 

SHEEP. 

There are two forts of Iheep in this country, the one a 
native breed, without horns, well made, and covered with 
a thick fleece of wool, weighing in general feven or eight 
pounds; the other a fmall horned fheep, called Exmoor 
flieep, bought, when hoggits, at South-Molton market, 
(April 12) at about ten fhillings to fourteen fhillings each, 
and fattened on turnips. The firil is a valuable fort, not 
much unlike the Leiceftcr breed ; and their fleeces may be 
confidered as a mod profitable article to the breeder, as 

they 
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they fometimes reach even the weight of twelve pounds, 
and fell at about ten-pence per pound. The fale ewes are 
put to the ram about the latter end of July, and the ftock 
ewes about a month after. Y oung rams are preferred, as 
it is fuppofed that old ones degenerate the quality and weight 
of their wool. The wethers of this breed, when two years 
old, and faitcd on turnips, attain the weight of about 
twenty- five pounds per quarter; and being driven to Briftol 
market (a difiance of near fixty miles) are fold, without 
their fleece, in the months of May and June. No folding 
praflifed.* 

The fecond fort are kept on the forert of Exmoor, or 
the adjoining hills, for two or three years, merely for the 
annual profit of their fleeces ; the weight of which feldom 
exceeds four pounds. They are fattened on turnips, and 
fold without their wool. Weight of carcafe from fourteen 
pounds to eighteen pounds per quarter. 

Though thefe (beep in appearance are vafily inferior to 
thofe before deferibed, being in their youth fubje£t to a 
precarious fubfifience on the forefts and hills, it is the opi- 
nion of many fenfible farmers that they are altogether as 
profitable ftock. 


OXEN. 

The oxen of this country are large, well made, and beau- 
tiful animals. They are almoft all red. They are yoked 
at three years old, and worked till they are five or fix, when 
they are fold to the graziers, at prices from ten pounds to 
twenty-two pounds each ox. 


• Is it not very extraordinary, that, in fo hilly a country, this me- 
thod of manuring land fhould be almoft unknown ? Perhaps the 
weight of their fleeces may indifpofe the Iheep for lying too dofe to- 
gether, without creating the fcab or fome other diforders. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RURAL CECONOMY. 

T HE price of labour, throughout the whole diftricf, is 
nearly the fame, viz. Men, through the year, one (hil- 
ling per day and beer; women, for weeding and common 
work, fix-pence per day ; and for mattocking the wheat and 
hay-making, eight-pence per day. But contract labour is 
gaining ground daily; and in this way men will earn four- 
pence or fix-pence per day more than at day-work. 

PROVISIONS. 

The price of provifions is comparatively moderate. In 
Taunton the belt beef, mutton, veal, and lamb, may be had 
by agreement with the butchers, at four-pence per pound 
the winter, and three- pence halfpenny the fummer half 
year; turkey, three (hillings and fix-pence; goofe, three 
drillings; ducks, two (hillings and fix-pence a couple; and 
fowls, two (hillings ; fi(h, at certain times, very cheap. 

N. B. This was in 1794. 

FUEL. 

Coal is brought from Wales. The quality bad, and the 
price high. Wood gets fcarcer and dearer every year. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

POLITICAL (ECONOMY. 


A If ANY attempts have been made by the principal wool- 
growers in this diftrift to eftablifh an annual fair in 
or about the centre thereof, for the fale of their wool; but 
hitherto the wool-buyers have rather let their faces againft 


the meafure : — this is the more extraordinary, as it muft be 
apparent, to men converfant with this bulinefs, that the 
prefent mode of buying at the fanners' houfes , and giving 
indifcriminately the fame price for wool of very different 
qualities, is not only unjuft, but manifeftly injurious in its 
confequences. 

Were the fleece to fetch a price in proportion to its clean - 
nefs and finenefs, (which is the cafe at eftablifhed fairs) the 
grower would be excited to care and attention in thefe 
refpccts. 


MANUFACTURES. 


About a century ago the woollen manufactures in the 
town of Taunton were in a very flourifliing condition, and 
of courfe foine of their benefits devolved to the agricultural ; 
but of late years the warmth of party at the elections of 
their reprefentatives in parliament has run fo high, that it 
has not fubfided from one election to another ; by which 
means manufactures declined, and have been removed to 
Wellington and other places. So that it may fairly be in- 
ferred, that if the right of election to members in parlia- 
ment has been injurious to any borough in the kingdom, 
it has been fo to this. 


There 
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There are, however, fome hopes that trade may revive 
here, as the carding and fpinning machinery has been lately 
introduced with confiderable fpirit and perfeverance. Some 
gentlemen in this town have lately formed a connexion with 
the patentees poflefling the fecret of making cloth without 
either fpinning or weaving; and the famples they have ex- 
hibited gave flattering hopes of fuccefs.* 

Though the trade of Taunton has declined, yet con- 
fiderable manufactories are carried on at Wellington, Wi- 
velifcombe, and other places ; and many thoufand hands are 
employed therein. 

It cannot be totally foreign to our purpofe to mention 
the falmon and herring fijhery of Porlock, Minehead, and 
Watchet, which for fome years paft has been carried on to 
fome confiderable extent. 

The lower clafles of people have, in confequence, ob- 
tained a cheap and wholfome food, particularly fince the 
legillature has taken off the duty on fait ufed in curing the 
latter of thefe filh for home confumption. 

It were to be wilhed that this filhery could be further 
promoted and encouraged, as it would be a means of fur- 
nilhing employ, during the winter, for thofe failors who are 
engaged in the lime-ftone, and culm trade, during the fum- 
mer months. 

I 

Their frequent journies acrofs the Channel make them 
excellent pilots ; and a hardy and Ikilful race of failors would 
occafionally recruit that grand bulwark of the nation — the 
Royal Navy. 


* This plan of making cloth is now (1797) intirely abandoned— at 
lealt, in this and the neighbouring county of Dorfct. 
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A RECAPITULATION 

OF THB 

HINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT, 

ALREADY SUGGESTED in the PRECEDING PAGES, 

WITH SOME 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


lft. Inclofc and cultivate all Wajle Lands fufceptible of Im- 
provement , and divide and inclofe the Common Fields. 

V ERY few gentlemen of landed property in this county 
have (hewn that attention to the advancement of 
rural ceconomy, or to the improvement of agriculture, which 
a fcience of fuch importance merits : this is the more ex- 
traordinary, as their own intereft is fo deeply involved, and 
as great examples have been fhewn them by the nobility 
and gentry of other counties, and even by Majefly itfelf. 

It is no uncommon thing for untitled gentlemen to ap- 
prentice the younger branches of their family to trade, for 
five or feven years: And why not to agriculture? It can- 
not be becaufe the former is a more refpedtable occupation 
than the latter. I rather think, it is becaufe the acquire- 
ment of knowledge in the one is coniidercd as more dif- 
ficult than in the other. The general opinion feems to 
be, that any one may become a farmer: How egregioufiy 
are they miilaken who think thus ! I have known both, 

and 
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and can truly fay, that more experience, care, affiduity, pa- 
tience, and attention, are requifite in a farmer, than in a 
tradefman of any description whatever. 

The various caufes which have operated to retard the 
progrefs of improvement, have been fo fully hated before, 
that I lhall only add, by way of encouragement, that the 
lands of Mendip hills, inclofed and cultivated in the courfe 
of the lad thirty or forty years, are now worth nearly ten 
thoufand pounds per annum, which in their original hate 
did not exceed fifteen hundred pounds; and the advan- 
tages attending the inclofing and draining the low lands have 
been (fill greater. 

It was naturally expected that fo great an acceflion of 
arable land would introduce fuch a plenty of corn (particu- 
larly of oats) in the adjacent markets, as would be accom- 
panied with a proportionable diminution in price; but no 
fuch confequences have followed. The average price of 
oats for the lad twenty years has not been lefs than eighteen 
(hillings per quarter, Winchejlcr meafure. From this cir- 
cumdance, fome have been foolith enough to quedion the 
prefumed advantage, exultingly crying, “ Is not com dearer 
“ than it was before ? Are not the poor’s rates equally high ? 
“ Where then are the happy confequences derived from the 
“ meafure ? Corn could not have been dearer, had no inclo- 
<c fure taken place.” Hold ! the price of every article varies 
according to the plenty or fcarcity in market; and if the 
borne fupply be not fufficient for the confumption, other 
markets at a didance mud be reforted to. This would have 
been the cafe in the neighbourhood of Mendip hills, had 
no inclofure taken place. The counties of Wilts and 
Dorfet mud have fupplied the deficiency; and the carriage 
alone would have amounted to ten per cent. 

2dly. 
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2clly. Where Lands are fituale on bleak and exp fed eminences , 
improve the climate by judicious and cxtojlve plantations. 

Though I am no advocate for flandard trees in fences , 
yet I think large and many plantations, in elevated fitua- 
tions, are not only ornamental, but profitable. 

In this part of the kingdom, they fhould be placed on the 
South-wcjl fide of a farm, as the wind from this quarter 
is mod injurious. The Scotch fir will endure almofl: any 
feverity of climate, and the beech will refill the deftrudlive 
influence of the fea-breeze ; next to thefe, in point of hardi- 
nefs, are the larch , the fycamore, the ajh, and the birch. 

Such plantations may be placed at the angles of the large 
fields, or on fpots too rocky and uneven to admit the 
plough. They fhould be planted when young, and great 
care fhould be taken to fecure them from cattle; this is belt 
done by a flone wall, for hedges are liable to be broken 
down by fportfmen, and the work of many years may be 
deftroyed in one night. A fpirited planter would rather fee 
cattle in a field of ripe corn, than in a new-made planta- 
tion. The damage in one inftance is only partial, in the 
other it is nearly irreparable. 

3dly. Wherever snarl, lime , or chalk , can be procured within 
a reafonable djlance , neglet l not a liberal ufe thereof ; and 
if dejlitute of fuck refources , be careful to make as much dung 
as pojfible by folding flsecp , houfing all Jorts of cattle , pref sw- 
ing urine , collcSling woollen rags , malt-combs, afises, horn 
Jhavings , bones, tsfe. &'c. 

In the Northern part of the county of Somerfet, both 
marl and lime arc in great abundance. The former is dug 
for about eight- pence per ton; and as it is the produce of 

the 
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the land to which it is applied, the carriage is very trifling. 
There can be, therefore, no excufe for thofe people who 
poflefs fuch a treafure, and yet forbear the ufe of it. Won- 
derful, however, as it may appear, I can afliire my readers, 
that there are large trails poflefling this valuable manure 
umn‘su«ht ; and in thofe parts where it is applied, a repeti- 
tion of it feldom takes place in lefs than twenty-five or thirty 
years ; fo that a liberal manuring does not exceed one (hil- 
ling and fix-pence per acre per annum, and for this, there 
are many inllances of an almoft immediate advance of rent 
of twenty (hillings per acre. 

Lime is dill more plentiful than marly and, within a dis- 
tance of fix miles from the coal-pits, may be burnt for 
Sixteen or eighteen-pence per quarter. Its beneficial effects 
are univerfally known and acknowledged, and yet, ftrange 
to relate, a fecond application thereof feldom takes place in 
lefs than fifteen or twenty years : this reluflance may be 
attributed to the baneful effects, not of lime, but of an 
injudicious and exhaufting courfe of cropping. 

Allowing that arable land may be injured by a too liberal 
ufe of this manure, it mull be allowed, that with pallure 
no fuch conlcquences could enfue. Lime, like marl, kills 
all the coarfe four grades, brings fweet and beautiful herb- 
age, grateful to the palate of all cattle; it forms a kind of 
pan under the furface, by which the nutritious particles of 
dung are kept longer within the reach of the roots of plants, 
and is the means of making ten loads go as far as twenty 
when applied without a previous liming. Its activity is 
not abated in the courfe of three or four years ; for if the 
land be broken up at that diftance of time, its e (feels are as 
vifible in the fubfequent crops of corn as if it were imme- 
diately applied. Happy then are thofe farmers who poffefs 
fuch advantages, and have the fenfe and fplrit to ufe them. 

How 
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How would a Devonlhire farmer rejoice, were he to find 
limeftone and fuel on the fame eftate. In that part of the 
kingdom, to the honour of the county be it fpoken, they 
frequently fend twenty miles for lime, and give four-pence 
and fix-pence per bufhcl at the kiln; and our wife-acres of 
Somerfet will fcarcely bellow carriage, were the landlord to 
give them the lime. 

Where neither marl, lime, chalk, nor any other fimilar 
fubflance dug from the bowels of the earth, can be procured, 
it behoves the farmer to be eameftly folicitous to fupply 
their places with either animal or vegetable manure. For 
this purpofe, let him mow all his Hubbles for litter, houfe 
his cattle during the winter months, fold his (heep, grow a 
large portion of turnips, cabbages, vetches, rye, &c. keep a 
numerous Hock, and be moderate in the extent of his com 
land.* Great attention alfo ought to be paid to the ma- 
nagement of dung when made, for by neglect great part of 
its ftrength may be loft. When properly foaked with urine, 
it Ihould be conveyed in its ftrongeft date to the turnip land, 
or any other deftined to receive it, in a low waggon inftead 
of a cart. Thefe waggons Ihould be made to open at the 
fides, and the contents Ihould be depofited in large heaps of 
ten or fifteen loads each, with confiderable elevation; and 
it Ihould be (hook abroad with as much care as a gardener 
takes in making a cucumber-bed. By thefe means, a ftrong 
fermentation is excited, and turning is unneceflary, and per- 
haps injurious. 


* Particular care Ihould alfo be taken to root out docks, thifiles, and 
other pernicious plants, which, if allowed to bring their feeds to per- 
fedlion will he difperfed by the wind, to the infinite prejudice of all the 
furrounding lands; and the richer thefe lands are, the fooner will 
thefe noxious weeds be propagated. 

From 
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From thefe heaps, placed at fucli diftances as to manure 
one acre, it may be wheeled and fpread for two-pence half- 
penny per load. In this method of hauling out dung, three 
waggons, four horfes, and fivS men are employed; namely, 
one waggon and two men loading in the yard, another wag- 
gon and two men unloading in the field, and the third 
waggon and driver going backward and forward.* 

Wherever wade earth, mud from ponds, highway dirt, 
afhes, &c. &c. can be procured, compoft heaps fhould not 
be neglected ; thefe are belt calculated for palture land. 

Such a conduct will entitle the fanner to a great produce, 
and keep his land in good order; but all this will not do 
without 

4thly. A regular and well-conceived rotation of Crops. 

This I conlidcr as the molt promiling feature in good 
farming; and if it were generally adopted, would increafe 
the produce of the land threefold. 

A cuftom prevails in this county, and indeed in mod 
others, of fubjecting a portion of land to continual tillage, 
and of interdicting the plough on all the other ; this origi- 
nated from improper conduct on the part of the tenant. — 


* In the application cf dung, the farmers of Somerfet begin at the 
wrong end. It is almoft the general practice to manure for the wheat 
crop, whereby the wheat land is made foul, and though there is a great 
burthen of ftraw, there is hut little corn. 

How much more beneficial would it be, to apply all the dung to 
potatoes, turnips, &c. arid to the artificial grades, making wheat the 
lalt crop in the courfe? It is alfo ufual to manure the turnip land im- 
mediatedy before lowing ; but 1 have experienced great advantage, and 
more derided certainty of a crop, by manuring in autumn on the ftub- 
bles, ploughing the fame in, on a fleet furrow, and letting it remain in 
that Hate during the winter months. 

No 
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No fooner is the plough put into his hand, than he ufes it 
without mercy, harrafling the land with conftant crops, till 
its fertility is intirely cxhaufted. 

The landlord, alarmed at thefe baneful effects, endeavours 
to counteract the progrefs by retraining claufes, and thefe 
are indilcriminately applied both to good and bad farmers ; 
and are confidered by the one as highly neccjjliry, and by the 
other as exceedingly grievous. 

Were we to advert to the general practice of the te- 
nants, we (hould be led to juftify the caution of the land- 
lord; but were we to calculate the lofs yearly incurred by 
fuch reftrictions, we (hould have caufe to regret that the 
covetoufnefs of the occupier (hould have rendered necelTary 
a conduct fo inimical to the general weal of the kingdom. 

In rcfpect to low meadow land, or very rich pafture, there 
can be but one opinion, viz. that it Jloould fo remain ; but it 
mud be allowed, that there are in this kingdom large tracts 
of old grafs land, moffy , hide-bound , and, comparatively fpeak- 
ing, unproductive. Land of this defcription might be greatly 
improved by ploughing ; and if the following courfe of crops, 
and mode of manuring, were adopted, would be left, at the 
end of three years, of double the value it was in the fward. 

ON LIGHT LAND. 

lit. Peafe or oats on the ley. 

2d. Vetches fed off, and the land manured with lime or 
the (heepfold, preparatory to turnips. 

3d. Barley and artificial grafs feeds. 

In which, let it remain till the grades fail, and the land 
again becomes mofly; then renew the courfe. 


ON 
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ON HEAVY LAND. 

ift. Beans on the ley. 

ad. Spring fallow, well manured, and cabbages.* 

3d. Oats and artificial graffes. 

Then remain as before. 

The foregoing courfes of cropping cannot poflibly injure 
the land, and by them fallowing is excluded, which (unlefs 
in particular inftances, fuch as great foulnefs, or dearth of 
manure) I do not think neceflary. 

5thly. Enlarge the upland corn farms ; ereSt proper buildings 
and conveniencies for the Jhelter of the cattle in the winter 
months , thereby inviting fubjlantial and well-informed farm~ 
ers , of more enlightened countries , to fettle upon them. 

I have before ftated the advantages of large corn farms, 
buildings, &c. and fhall, 'therefore, only add, that nothing 
fo much contributes to the progrefs of good hufbandry as 
example. One good farmer in a parifh (particularly if he 
take no pains to make profelytes) will in a few years con- 
vert all the reft ; the fuperiority of his crops, the advancing 
fertility of his land, the thriving ftate of his cattle, the abun- 
dance of manure, all plead daily in favour of his fyftem, and 
will, in the end, produce convi&ion even in the moft bigoted 
mind. 


* The cultivation of cabbages on heavy land cannot be too ftrongly 
recommended. It puts the clay land farmer on a level with his neigh- 
bours occupying light land, and as a farther encouragement, I can af- 
fert, from experiments repeatedly made, that t<wo tons of cabbages are 
equal to three of turnips, that they are lefs fubjeft to injury from froft, 
and that the expences of cultivation, compared with turnips, do not 
exceed five {hillings per acre. 

I know 
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I know no method by which general improvement can 
be more promoted, than by difpcrfing the farmers of thofe 
counties, whofc practices are held in the higheft eftimatlon, 
among thofe parts of the kingdom on which the light of 
good hufbandry has never (hone. . This would introduce 
into general practice the Turnip Hufbandry of the Eaftern 
diftricts, with all its concomitant advantages. 

The foil and climate of the county of Somerfet is pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the cultivation of this root; and 
were the pafture lands lcfs rich and productive, neceflity 
would oblige the farmer to have recourfe to this root for 
winter fubfiftence. At prefent, the quantity of land de- 
voted to this purpofe is trifling indeed, and in mod inftances 
the hoe js never i;fed, nor arfi turnips confumed with any 
degree of ceconomy. 

Though the rent of the land in the elevated parts of this 
county may be confidered high, there are advantages which 
more than compenfate ; thefe are, its rich and productive 
quality in all fcafons, the facility with which it may be 
ploughed, the eafy accefs to marl, limeftone, and coal, good- 
nefs of roads, vicinity to markets ; and laftly, the high price 
of produce. The laft-mentioned advantage is alone fuf- 
ficient to induce a refidence ; for it frequently happens that 
corn fells twenty per cent, dearer here thap it does in the 
Eaftern counties. 

6thly. Improve the Stock by a judicious selection of Males 
and Females for breeding ; and be particularly careful t° 
choose a Male handsome in those points wherein the Female 
may be deficient. 

In this department of hufbandry, the farmers of Somerfe 
are very inattentive, though they all acknowledge that the 
proper flocking of a farm is of the higheft importance. 

x la 
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In confirmation of this, I need only inform my readers, 
that few inftances can be produced of a bull being fold for 
more than fifteen pounds, or a ram for more than five 
pounds. As to ftallions, there are but few bred ; the mares 
are ferved by horfes brought every fpring from the Northern 
counties, and without this crofs the breed would be con- 
temptible indeed.* 

It is not within d' e compafs of my undertaking to enter 
upon this article at large ; fuffice it to fay, that it is a thing 
of great confequence to the hulbandman; and the only cau- 
tion to be obferved, when he introduces an alien dock by 
way of improvement, is, not to change from rich land to pooi\ 
or from a warm to a cold climate. 

ythly. Leffen the number of Horses , and encourage the 
use of Oxen. 

It is univerfally acknowledged that too great a portion of 
land is employed in raifing food for horfes ; and it is alfo 
as certain, that a draught horfe, if well fed and kept in houfc 
thirty weeks of the year, will confume twelve quarters of 
com, and thirty cwt. of hay, befide grafs ; this may be con- 
fidered as the produce of four or five acres of land, which, 
under common cultivation, would maintain nearly three 
men. If, therefore, the riches of a country confift in the 
extent of its population, and that population can only be 
advanced by increafing the means of fubfiftence, it follows, 
that every man who keeps an unneceflary horfe is an enemy 
to his country, by retarding the increafc of his own fpecies 


* A tax on ftallions and bulls would encourage the attentive breeder, 
by increafing his cuftom, and enlarging his price, and would lclTcn the 
number of ill-bred and ill-lhaped males of each fpecics. 
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Navigable canals would alfo greatly tend to reduce the 
number of horfes, and, wherever the fituation is fuch as to 
admit of them, (hould be encouraged. 

To a fpirit of fpeculation and gambling the country is 
indebted for the canals now cutting; but though the rage 
lias fubfided, yet, I truft, the probable advantages will in- 
fpire the prefent adventurers with fufficient fpirit and vigour 
to profecute their undertaking to its full completion. 

The county is rich, populous, and abounds with all thofe 
heavy articles of traffick, which will render water convey- 
ance profitable to the fubferibers, and beneficial to the public; 
and if the cuts be made of fmall dimenfions, the coft will 
betrifling; the confumption of land, and the invafion of 
private property, infignificant : fuch a canal could only be 
confidered as a large ditch, and might be fo multiplied as to 
juifWcr the purpofe of turnpike-roads. 

8thly. Amend the Public k Roads.* 

Nothing fo much contributes to the improvement of a 
county as good roads; before the efhblifhment of turn- 
pikes, many parts of this county were fcarcely acccflible. 

Seven or eight horfes were neceflary to draw a waggon 
loaded with two tons weight, and fcarcely ever exceeded the 
diftance of twenty miles a day ; now, the fame number of 
horfes will draw five tons, and travel thirty or forty miles. 
This is an immenfe faving of labour, and yet the eftablilh- 


* In fomc parts of the kingdom road clubs are eftablifhed. Thefe 
are very good inllitutions, and ought to be adopted in every county. 
Rules and orders of fuch clubs may be feen in the appendix to the 
Worcellerlhirc report. The reluctance which individuals Ihew to the 
preferring indictments, renders fuch an afTociation peculiarly neceflary. 

x 2 ment 
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ment of fuch roads was as unpopular, and the probable 
benefit as little credited, as thofe of canals are now. The 
money colle&ed at the gates was confidered as a burthen, 
and the publick were for fome time loaded with an extra 
charge for carriage. This, however, did not laft long, for 
in the courfe of a few years, a diminution in the price of 
carriage univerfally took place, and it has gradually fallen 
from that time to this. 

Before the turnpike-roads were eftablifhed, coal was car- 
ried on horfes’ backs to the diftance of fifteen or twenty 
miles from the collieries; each horfe carried about two hun- 
dred and a half weight. Now one horfe, with a light cart, 
will draw ten hundred weight, or four times more than the 
horfe could carry : Can an infignificant toll be put in com- 
petition with this faving ? 

In refpect to private roads, I would recommend a repeal 
of the law compelling flatute labour, and changing the fame 
to a compofition in money. 

> Whenever a farmer is called forth to perform flatute- 
labour, he goes to it with reluctance, and confiders it as a 
legal burthen from which he derives no benefit. His fer- 
yant and his horfes feem to partake of the torpor of the 
matter. The utmoft exertion of the furveyor cannot roufe 
them, and the labour performed is fcarcely half what it 
ought to be. 

This would not be the cafe, were the furveyor to receive 
in money the highway tax ; he could then employ fuch 
workmen as would do him juftice, or, if they were indolent 
. or. jnfolent, he could difmifs them. 


9thly. Encourage 
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qthly. Encourage the ufe offuch ploughs , and other injlruments , 
as are hejl calculated to expedite u/ork and do it well. 

Admitting that there are only one hundred and fifty 
thoufand acres of tillage in the whole county, and that the 
fame are ploughed on an average twice ; allowing alfo that 
one-third of this is of fo hilly a nature that a wheel-plough 
cannot be ufed to advantage, there will remain one hundred 
thoufand acres capable of being turned with the double fur- 
row plough. 

For the fake of argument, let it be alfo admitted that 
three horfes, a man, and a boy, with the common plough 
of the country, will turn an acre a day, and that the double 
plough with four horfes, and the fame number of attendants, 
will turn two acres. The number of acres will of confe 
quence be ploughed in half the time, and the difference ih 
expence cannot exceed two drillings per day. Here then 
might be a faving of twenty thoufand pounds per annum 
in this article alone, befides the ineftimable advantage of 
expediting work at certain feafons. 

Some may doubt the poffibility of making the double 
plough fo generally ufeful ; but I can truly fay, I have never 
yet found an inftance where it could not be worked to 
advantage ; and it is well known, that, in the various trials 
made under the aufpices of the Bath Society, on lands of 
the moll difficult nature , the double plough has always gained 
the prize. 

In the counties of Wilts and Dorfet, w here three large 
and powerful horfes are put to a Angle plough, the faving by 
fuch an inftrument would be immenfe ; and this I can con- 
firm, by the tedimony of fomc eminent farmers of the firft- 

* named 
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named county, who, in confequence of my recommendation, 
have introduced them on their refpedtive farms, with great 
profit and. fuccefs. 

iothly. Sow early in expofed and cold fituationSy and be particu- 
larly careful not to plough or harrow in wet weather. 

The neceflity of this caution is fo well known to all prac- 
tical farmers, that I need not, I truft, enforce it. 

I Ith. Dejlroy Rats and Mice. 

The depredations of thefe vermin are too important to 
be overlooked. A fenfiblc farmer of my acquaintance thinks, 
that by them and birds a twentieth part of the com of the 
kingdom is devoured. Corn in bams they have free accefs 
to, and it is very difficult to keep the mows on fladles free 
from them. If they are not brought in from the com field, 
a ftick, a rake, a pike, or any other body carelefsly placed 
again ft the mow, will introduce them. 

Deftruitive, therefore, as they muff be, it behoves all 
farmers to make their {laughter a general concern, and it 
might be done by a parilli rate. 

1 2th. Introduce Tbrejfring Machines .* 

Thefe are common in the Northern parts of this kingdom, 
and in Scotland; and from the accounts I have received, 
anfwcr the purpofe, threfhing the com both well and ex- 
pcditioufly. There appears to be but one objedtion,J which 


* A timple engine for weighing cattle alive is alfo a defirable thing. 
£ Query. Is the ftraw equally palatable to the cattle ? 

is. 
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is, the leflening of in-door labour in the winter months. As 
a fubftitute for which, let the farmer houfe all his cattle, 
drain his wet lands, colledl manure, &c. and employ the 
barn-men in thefe occupations. 

1 3th. Let all Unmalted Corn be fold by weight. 

The different meafures of this kingdom, and the confu- 
fion incident thereto, were fo notorious, that great pains 
have been taken by the houfes of parliament to introduce 
one general ftandard meafure, and the adts of the legiflature 
have been followed up by the mod active exertions of the 
magiftrate. 

By thefe means, the Winchefter meafure is pretty general, 
and in refpedt to this county I may add, to the great benefit 
of the seller , and the great loss of the purchaser. The cal- 
culation in refpedl to the comparative price between the old 
and new meafure, was formed on the difference between 
eight and nine gallons, but this is erroneous; the old mea- 
fure of the county was not lefs than nine gallons and a half, 
and in fome inftances ten gallons, fo that the buyer gives 
fevcn or eight per cent, more than he ought to give ; and I 
humbly think that weight would be a better ftandard, as the 
drier and plumper the com is, the heavier it weighs. 

14th. Grant Long Leafes. 

All farmers who have fpirit enough to improve their 
eftates, fhould have fome fecurity for being reimburfed the 
expence. Where a man’s tenure is precarious, and fubjedfc 
to the whim and caprice of a landlord, little improvement 
can be expedted. Upon unimproved farms, fuch as waftes, 
commons, &c. newly inclofed, a confiderable expenditure is 

neceffary 
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neceflary to bring them into order. Here the tenant (hould 
have a leafe of twenty-one years, and the rent to advance 
at fixed periods ; for infiance, fuppofe the land in its original 
fiate to be worth, when inclofed and accompanied with ne- 
ccfTary buildings, five (hillings per acre; this rent, if the 
tenant is to pay all expences of cultivation, (hould continue 
feven years; at the expiration of which time, he (hould be 
advanced to ten fliillings, and at the end of fourteen years, 
to fifteen (hillings per acre. 

Or the following method might be adopted; let the 
landlord pay all expences of cultivation, manuring, &e. and 
charge five per cent, on the expenditure, allowing' the peri- 
odical advance to be proportionably lefs. At all events, the 
intereft of the tenant fiiould be better preferved than at pre- 
fent; but this is fo copious a fubject, that I muft forbear 
entering into it, not doubting but it will be ably treated by 
fome of your numerous correfpondents. 

15th. Sow more Sainfoin on the Jlone-braJh lands , and on 
all other foils congenial thereto. 

1 6th. Roll all Grass Land once a year at leaf}, with a 
heavy roller , and ahjlain from ploughing your Arable Land in 
wet weather, 

J 7th. Set all Pease and Beans in lines from North to South t 
and hoe them twice at leaf. 

1 8th. Devote at leaf one quarter part of your Turnip Land 
to the Ruta-Baga or Swedijh Turnip, 

This root will bear the utmoft feverity of weather, and 
will remain found when the other turnips are all rotten. 

1 he feed (hould be fown the beginning of May, and treated 
in other refpefts like the common turnip. The root does 
not attain the fi ze , but is much weightier, and confequently 
more nutritious. J 
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19th. As in every point of view this county appears 
from its foil and fituation to be better adapted to grafs than 
arable, it deferves enquiry, whether ftock could not profit- 
ably be kept on grafs land alone , without the aid of winter 
roots. The argument for ploughing arifes from a wifli of 
having firaw to make manure, and turnips to fupport ftock 
in the winter feafon. But whenever the plough is put into 
the hand of the generality of farmers, the land is from that ' 
time in a ftate of degradation, and its value reduced at leaft 
1 os. per acre, in comparifon with contiguous grafs land. 

Grafs, therefore, fhould be confidered as the ultimate 
improvement of land in the Weftern part of the county of 
Somerfet. 


CONCLUSION. 


THIS county does not raife grain fufficient for its con- 
sumption, nor are the climate and foil of many parts thereof 
favourable to corn farming; yet, were all the improvements 
before fuggefted to take place, there cannot be a doubt but 
that the produce of the foil might be increafed at leaft one- 
third. 

The advanced rent which might be produced by draining 
the marfhes, and by inclofing and cultivating the common 
fields and wafte lands, may, according to the moft moderate 
calculation, be thus eftimated ; — 


A r o. of Acres . | 


30.000 

20.000 
65,000 


JDefcription. 


Marfh lands 
Common field 
Uncultivated 
wafte 


Increafed Rent. | 
£■ d. 
015 O 
050 
050 


Total Increafe. 
£■ 

22,500 

5,000 

16,250 per ann. 
43*750 • 

To 
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To which may be added, a capacity of improvement irl 
the arable and pafture lands inclofed , of at leaft five (hillings 
per acre, amounting to more than 213,0001. per annum, 
which ipcreafed rent, at thirty years purchafe, would exceed 
fix millions. 

Thefe blefled effects would be the natural confequence of 
that fpirit of induftry which publick encouragement would 
excite, would add greatly to the capital of the nation, and 
be much more valuable than any foreign conqueft of treble 
the amount. Would to God that nations would learn 
wifdom, and inftead of coveting diftant territory, improve 
to the utmoft that which they poflefs ! 


IT now only remains for me to apologize to the honour- 
able Board, for the defultory and procraftinated way in which 
this Report has been executed. 

The various publick as well as private bufinefs, in wliich 
I was engaged prior to my undertaking this furvey, could 
not be difpenfed with; I have, therefore, only had it in my 
power to fnatch an occafional hour from other numerous 
avocations. Had not my general knowledge of the county, 
and particularly of the Northern and Middle diftri&s, ena- 
bled me to write on its practices without a perfonal furvey, 
I mull have declined the undertaking. As it is, I have felt, 
and (fill feel, a confiderable portion of regret that I did not 
refign the appointment, as the Board might have then fe- 
lciled fome perfon poflefled not only of more leifure but of 
fuperior ability. 

With 
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With a fincere wifh that the eftablifhment of an Agricul- 
tural Board may be attended with all thofe happy confe- 
quences, which its mod fanguine fupporters can defire, 

I remain. 

Their mod humble fervant, 

J. BILLINGSLEY. 

.j, IJ hwick-Grove , Oit. 4 tb t 1 794. 
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Page 16, line 6, for Wirton read Wejlon. 
m 60, 1. 5, f. qualifying r. qualifying. 

121, 1, i8, f. thirteen cat. r. one hundred cat. three quarters. 

i .... 202, 1. 3 from the bottom, f. irregation r. irrigation. 

— — « 216, 1. 6, f. i/. 4 s. t. 4J. 

232, 1. 3 from the bottom, f. because r. become. 

— 252, 1. 8 from the bottom, f. dijlingush r. dijiinguijh. 

— 263, 1. 9, f. 0 r. of. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF 

, % 

ROBERT WELDON’s 

HYDROSTATICK or CAISSON-LOCK, 

Which is now building and nearly completed 
On the Somerset Coal-Canal near Coomb-Hay, 

ABOUT THREE MILES FROM BATH. 


A S many impediments a rife in the progrefs of Canals ; 

First, From a want of water to fupply locks in dry 
feafons and elevated fituations. 

2 dly. In eroding valleys by expenfive aquedufls ; 

3 dly. Tunneling through hills and high grounds; 

And 4 tbly. The great delay occafioned by palling many 
locks where the unevennefs of the country renders it unfa- 
vourable for canals ; 

R. Weldon, after having devoted many years ftudy and 
indefatigable labour to avoid thefe difficulties, and to accom- 
plifh this great objeft, now offers to the publick a defeription 
of his Hydrodatick or Caiffon Lock. 

The drawing annexed prefents a perfpe&ive view of the 
machine or contrivance by which the conveyance is to be 
effeiled, and of the infide of a lock, or pound, in which it 
is immerfed. 

A. confifts of a trunk or caiffon made of wood, and of 
dinienfions equal to the reception of a commercial veffel of 

twenty 
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twenty- five or thirty tons burthen, at each end thereof is a 
door- way, which the boat, See. is to be floated through into 
or out of the caiflon, and being received therein, and the 
door then fliut, with a given quantity of water to float the 
boat, and counterpoife the caiflon, fo as to make it the fame 
fpecifidk gravity with the water in which it is immerfed j it 
may then be eafily raifed or lowered at pleafure, either by 
deftroying the equilibrium, by admitting a fmatl quantity 
of water into the caiflon through a valve conftructed for that 
purpofe, or by difeharging a fimilar quantity through ano- 
ther valve, or by chains and rollers, as in the drawing an- 
nexed, from one level to another, and the boat be floated 
from the caiflon into the canal ; the water in the caiflon and 
that in the canal having both the fame level whilft the con- 
veyance is effected. 

B. is one fide the bottom, and one end of the lock ox 
ciftern in which the caiflon is immerfed, which is built of 
free-ftone, and of the following dimenfions, viz. from the 
foundation to the top of the wall fixty-fix feet, length from 
out to out eighty-eight feet, width in the middle twenty 
feet, ditto at each end eleven feet and half, and the perpen- 
dicular height from the furface of the lower canal to that of 
the upper canal forty-fix feet. 

C. The door at each end of the caiflon, which fliuts into 
a rabbet, the frame projecting about three inches beyond 
the door when fliut. 

I). An aperture at each end of the ciftern or lock, com- 
municating with the upper and lower canal, with a Aiding 
door or gate, which are counterpoifed like a common fafh, 
and wound up by wheel and pinion, to receive the end of 
the caiflon, to which it is clofely fitted at the time the boat 
is received or delivered. 

R. W ELDON*, 
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R. Weldon, having devoted the whole of his time to 
the fuperintendance of this great work fince the commence- 
ment of it, he hopes will be a fufficient excufe for not 
having the whole hiflory of it ready for the prefs, but flat- 
ters himfelf to have it complete to lay before the publick 
(with engravings and references to every part dillinfl, and 
carefully copied from the original drawings after which the 
prefent machine is conftrufled) in a few months. 


Extract from an Account of a Provifeon made upon an 
Inclofure , for fupplyitig the Poor with Fuel. 

(Communicated by Edward Parry, efq.) 

UPON the inclofure of the parifh of Little-Dunham, 
in Norfolk, in the year 1794, being Lord of the Manor, I 
got a claufe inferted, direfling the Commifllioners to fet out 
a parcel of land to be called the Poor's EJlate , to be vefted 
in the lord of the manor, reftor, churchwardens, and over- 
feers of the poor for the time being, and to be let by them, 
for twenty-one years on leafe ; the rents and profits to be 
laid out by them in fuel, to be delivered at the cottages of 
the poor, in fuch proportions as the truftees fhould think 
proper. 

Although the prejudices of the poor, againfl the inclofure, 
were very great before it took place ; the moment they faw 
the land inclofed, and let as the poor's efate for twenty-one. 
years by auflion, at the rate of 50I. a year, (although only 
eftimated by the Commiflioners at 2cl. a year) they were 
highly gratified; and have indeed great reafon to rejoice, as 
they will now be molt amply fupplied with that great com- 
fort 
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fort of life. This was fo evident, that fome neighbouring 
inclofurcs have followed the example, and it appears to me 
to be advifeable that fuch a plan fhould be generally made 
known. 

The firrt idea was to fell the land, and place the money 
in the publick funds, in order to produce a larger income; 
, but 1 found that was not underftood by the poor: they faid 
they might at any time be deprived of the money, and they 
had no intercft in the land inclofed ; whereas, in the mode 
purfued, they confidered themfelves as having a permanent 
and improveable eftate, which their children would inherit. 
Thefe prejudices are valuable ; as in their confequences they 
produce, if attended to, induftry and content. 

I have had occafion to obferve, as to fuel, which is cer- 
tainly an important article to the poor, that where there are 
commons, the ideal advantage of cutting flags, peat, or 
whins, often caufes a poor man to fpend more time after 
fuch fuel, than, if he reckoned his labour, would purchafe 
for him double the quantity of good firing. 
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